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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has endeavoured to present 
a clear and concise narrative of the fiscal changes adopted since 
1842, and of their effects upon the revenue, trade, manufactures, 
and employments of the United Kingdom. The period under 
review has been marked by a series of bold financial measures, 
which have remodelled the details of British taxation, and 
have conferred upon this country a degree of prosperity un- 
exampled in its previous history. These measures include the 
revision, on four separate occasions, of the Customs' Tariff, the 
repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, the abolition of the 
great majority of Customs and Excise Duties, and the nego- 
ciation and ratification of the French Treaty. 

The argmnents employed for and against these measures 
have been stated, as far as practicable, in the language of the 
various speakers as recorded in "Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates. " The statistical tables have been compiled from the 
annual statements issued by the Board of Trade and the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Inland Revenue. 

The author returns his grateful acknowledgments to the 
numerous gentlemen who have rendered valuable assistance in 
the prosecution of his work, especially to those who, by supplying 
information respecting the present rents of land, have enabled 
him to show that the development of free-trade principles is 
beneficial to the Landed Interest. 



VUl PREFACE. 

It has not been the aim of the writer to elaborate an argument 
in favour of Free Trade, but to prepare a simple narrative of 
facts. History is said to be Philosophy teaching by example ; 
and he is satisfied that there can be no argument in favour of 
the abolition of all restrictions upon commerce more powerful 
than the history of recent changes in commercial legislation. 

The substance of the work was originally published, as a series 
of articles, in the Liverpool Mercury. At the request of numerous 
readers of that paper, the author undertook their revision for 
publication in a collected form. A considerable portion of the 
work has been entirely re-written ; and it is now issued in the 
hope that it may be the means of calling public attention to the 
necessity of extending free-trade legislation by the removal of 
unwise restrictions upon trade, and of aiding, both at home 
and abroad, the progress of sound commercial legislation. 

London, July, i867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*' In the commercial and fiscal policy of a nation lies the 
foundation of the happiness, the prosperity, and the welfare, not 
only of the workmg classes, but of the capitalists lalso." This 
short but comprehensive statement of the effects upon a com- 
munity of a sound or unsound fiscal policy was made in the House 
of Commons by the late Mr. James Wilson at an early period of 
fi'ee-trade legislation. It has received during the last few years 
a most complete and striking corroboration. By means of the 
policy pursued since 1842 we have secured a degree of social 
and material advancement previously unexampled. It is there- 
fore not only an interesting, but it may be an instructive, study 
to trace the progress of commercial reform and of its effects 
upon our well-being as they have been gradually developed. 

In days when the science of political economy was un- 
known, little regard was paid to the mode in which taxation 
was levied. Government wanted money; mercantile transac- 
tions offered an apparently easy method of obtaining it ; and 
hence arose Customs and Excise, which were ultimately levied 
upon nearly every article of use or consumption. 

It was not, however, until a comparatively modern period, that 
this system attained its full development. In the early history 
of commerce, when its transactions were comparatively limited, 
and the bulk of the wealth of the country was derived from the 
land, the amount of revenue from these sources was necessarily 
trifling. Indeed for many centuries the great bulk of English 
taxation was levied directly upon the land in the shape of feudal 
^rvices, aids, and subsidies. The land of the country was held 
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upon the condition of providing for the defence of the realm and 
for the expenses of foreign wars. 

Customs duties were levied upon foreign trade, and, from the 
payment being universal upon all articles of foreign commerce, 
they derived the name of Customs, or customary payments. The 
amount was, however, small, and partook rather of the nature 
of a payment for services rendered than of a tax. The author of 
a very able pamphlet issued by the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
entitled " The Constitutional Right to a Revision of the Land 
Tax," says, " Customs first began to be a source of revenue in the 
reign of Edward I., but were abolished as unconstitutional by 
3 Edward IL, 1311. In 1353 tunnage on wine and poundage 
were granted by Parliament and continued till the Commonr 
wealth, at about 3s. per tun of wine, and 5 per cent, on goods. 
A free import trade was the undoubted constitutional policy of 
England for six hundred years after the Conquest." This state- 
ment is based upon a most careful examination of the statutes and 
public records, and indeed was a legal opinion founded upon a 
case submitted by the council of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

The origin of Customs is thus explained by Sir John Sinclair 
in his " History of the Revenue:'' — "Taxes on the exportation 
and importation of goods became, in the reign of this monarch 
(Edward I.), an important branch of the revenue. It is probable 
that Customs were at first only small duties, levied at ferries 
and bridges, and, perhaps, for the Uberty of trafficking on the 
Thames, together with fees for weighing and warehousing of 
goods, which the officers of the crown exacted for their labour 
and attendance. These trifling exactions might gradually take 
place without the sanction of Parliament, in consequence of the 
king (who was accounted the arbiter of commerce) having pro* 
vided weights and beams, and erected warehouses, where, sub" 
ject to certain customary fees and duties (thence called Customs), 
all goods and commodities might be sold. But Edward I. was 
not satisfied with such petty advantages : for having seen, during 
the course of his expedition to Palestine, with what facility 
considerable sums of money were levied, by way of Customs, in 
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foreign countries, he thought it would be a happy expedient for 
raising a revenue in his own kingdom." 

Excise duties were first introduced by the Long ParKament, 
in 1643, and were laid on the makers and vendors of ale, beer, 
cyder, and perry. The royalists soon followed this example ; 
both sides declaring that the Excise should not be continued 
after the termination of the war. In 1649, however. Parliament 
declared that this import was the most easy and indifferent 
levy that could be laid upon the people ! It was subsequently 
extended to vinegar, glass, hides and sldns, salt, printed silks, 
gilt and silver wire, printed cottons, candles, tiles, soap, stone 
bottles, starch, sweets, paper, stained paper, bricks, auctions, 
chicory, malt, spirits, and other articles. Blackstone says, in 
his " Commentaries," that, '* from its first original to the present 
time, its very name has been odious to the people of England.'* 

The restoration of Charles II. was made the occasion of re- 
lieving the landholders from their obligations to the state, and, by 
perpetuating the Excise, of throwing the maintenance of the army 
upon the body of the people. This change was effected by the 
following resolution, passed by the House of Commons on the 
21st November, 1660 : " That the moiety of the Excise of beers, 
ale, cyder, perry, and strong waters, at the rate it is now 
levied, shall be settled on the king's majesty, his heirs, and 
successors, in full recompense and satisfaction for all tenures 
in capite, and by knight-service and of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries ; and all emoluments thereby accruing, and in full satis^ 
faction of all purveyance." 

The writer of the pamphlet, from which we have already 
quoted, says, respecting the act (12 Car. II., c. 24) which gave 
effect to this resolution, that it " completely altered the funda- 
mental element of the constitution of this country. The Govern- 
ment of England previously to that act was a feudal monarchy, 
the very essence of which is, that the public expenses of the 
Government, both in war and peace, shall be defrayed by the 
various feudatories ; the deficiency, if any, being provided for out 
of the public property in land vested in the monarch 

B 2 
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time being, and by taxes or subsidies granted by ParlismeDt, 
and levied on the land and personal properly of the kingdom. 
Tiiis act gave to the feudatories of England a complete discharge, 
— as the lawyers are in the habit of very correctly wording it, — 
&om the oppretdve &uita and incidents of their tenure. It 
confirmed to them their rights, discharged from the correlative 
obligations; and thus created the moral and legal anomaly of 
rights without obligations — an anomaly which cannot exist 
without a legal and logical absurdity, and a moral fraud." 

The essential injustice of this measure was further aggravated 
in 1697 by the passing of an act, which virtually fixed the value 
of all landed property, for the pui^oses of the land tax, at the 
valuation of 1696, which valuation has continued in force until 
the present time. The effect of these measures, which were 
correctly described by Mr. Cobden, in 1842, as " an example of 
legislative fraud scarcely surpassed by the Com Laws," is clearly 
seen in the following statement of the revenue derived frran 
various sources since the reign of Charles II. : — 
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It is evident from these figures that in modern times the 
burden of taxation has been thrown upon trade and industry, 
which have thus been made to bear the full weight of an 
enormous war expenditure, levied by a Parliament of land- 
owners, and incurred for the protection of property. 

The mode in which this taxation was levied, aggravated its 
pressure upon trade. Little attention was paid to the importance 
of facilitating the operations of commerce, and in some instances 
as many as fifteen separate duties were levied upon the same 
article, each fresh demand being made the pretext for an 
additional tax. 

Between 1660 and 1784 there were no fewer than one hundred 
different branches or separate accounts of Customs opened, caused 
by the imposition of new duties. The following example of an in- 
ward duty paid in 1784, is a correct illustration of the system : — 

20 Reams French Royal Paper for the new duties. 

10 „ Atlas Fine. 

10 „ Super Royal Fine. 

Gross money as com- Nett money as en- 
puted in the Bills. tered in Cash Book. 

Old Subsidy £20 £10 

New Subsidy 20 10 

HalfSubsidy 6 13 4 6 8 

Two-thirds Subsidy ... 13 6 8 13 4 

Subsidy 1747 20 10 

Subsidy 1759 20 10 

Impost 1692 100 5 

French Duty ... ... 100 5 

Duty on Soap, Paper, &c. 280 14 

Additional do 140 7 

Duty on Paper 1784 ... 140 7 

860 

Impost 1779 43 2 3 

Impost 1782 43 2 3 

£946 £47 6 
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It was the practice at that time to compute the duties at 
twenty times their value in the first instance. These duties 
were levied under the authority of thirteen Acts of Parliament, 
and each subsidy was carried separately to the account of the 
particular service for which it was voted. 

The loss, annoyance, uncertainty, and confusion occasioned by 
such a complicated system, not merely injured commerce, but 
imperilled the revenue. Hence, in 1787, William Pitt carried 
his Consolidation Act, which abolished all the separate funds to 
the account of which these duties were paid, and merged all the 
receipts therefrom into one general fund, called the Consolidated 
Fund. This measure, although a great boon, did not reduce the 
number of articles taxed. It left 1200 duties on imports (300 of 
which were ad valorem), 60 on exports, and several on goods 
carried coastwise. Some idea may be formed of the complexity 
of the previous system, and of the boon secured by this measure 
to our commerce, from the fact that, in order to carry it into 
law, there were required three thousand resolutions of the House 
of Commons ! From a report of a committee of that House, 
issued in 1797, we learn that at that time the laws relating to 
the Customs filled six large folio volumes, unprovided with any 
index. Indeed, so vast and complicated were these laws, that a 
lifetime was insufficient to enable either merchants or officiali to 
master them. 

The period of the French war was remarkably prolific of 
Customs legislation. Between 1797 and 1815, 600 additional 
Customs Acts were passed. The entire number passed previously 
to the accession of George III. was 800 ; and during the first 
fifty-three years of his reign 1300 additional Acts were passed I 
At length taxes became so numerous that nothing was left 
untaxed ; even premiums upon fresh subjects for taxation failed 
at last to stimulate invention, and produce a fresh tax. 

Consolidations of the law were from time to time effected, but 
the evils of the system continued to increase. At length a digest 
was prepared by Mr. Jickling, at the request of the Lords of the 
Treasury. The task oc<Jupied twenty-five years, and the result 
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was one thick quarto volume^ which for many years remained 
the official handbook to the law and practice of the Customs. 
Alterations effected from time to time rendered many of these 
laws obsolete, whilst others which did not appear in the statute 
book were added. Accordingly a fresh Consolidation became 
necessary, and it was undertaken by Mr. James Deacon Hume. 
By this measure the laws which had been gradually accumulating 
during 550 years were swept away, and in their place eleven 
short Acts, divested of all redundant and technical phraseology, 
were substituted. The main evil (unnecessary and injurious 
interference with trade) was, however, untouched ; tilie Govern- 
ment did not understand, in its dealings with commerce, the 
wisdom of the policy advocated by the French merchants, who 
said to Colbert, " Let us alone ;" and from time to time there 
were introduced many changes which necessitated another Con- 
solidation Act, which was carried in the year 1833. 

Great and important as were the improvements tiius effected^ 
but little progress was made in real or effectual Customs reform. 
The first decisive step in this direction was the appointment, in 
1840, of a Committee on Import Duties. The inquiry was very 
protracted, and it elicited most valuable evidence as to the evils 
of high and protective duties. Among the witnesses examined 
were Mr. James Deacon Hume, whose experience, acquired 
through his previous Consolidations, had fully convinced him of the 
folly of the fiscal policy then pursued ; Mr. G. R Porter, of the 
Board of Trade ; and Mr. James Macgregor. The last witness 
handed in a statement to the Committee, which showed Hbat in 
the existing tariff 

17 articles produced £21,700,630 of revenue. 
29 „ „ 898,661 „ 

144 „ „ 363,319 ,^ 

531 „ „ 80,000 

while upon 147 articles an excess of drawback was allowed, 
amounting to £5398. With the exception of the seventeen 
articles first mentioned^ he described all the duties then levied aa 
^' nothing but burdens, restrictions, and dek^rs upon the industry 
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and the prosperity of the country/' Evidence of the most 
valuable kind was also adduced by numerous witnesses as to the 
deleterious effects of protective duties. It was proved that our 
most protected manufactures were precisely those most subject 
to serious fluctuations ; and that the system led to the employ- 
ment of British capital abroad, thus reducing alike the wages of 
labour and the profits of capital. 

The result of this inquiry was an able report, which condemned 
unequivocally the existing system of duties. It recommended 
that indirect taxation should as far as possible be abolished; 
that all unproductive duties should be repealed ; that protection 
should be entirely abandoned ; and that Customs duties should 
in future be levied on as few articles as possible, and taxation 
should be continued upon such articles only as yielded a con- 
siderable revenue. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
this investigation. It laid the foundation of a new fiscal policy, 
and supplied a magazine of facts and arguments with which the 
protective system was successfully assailed. It demonstrated 
conclusively the truth of those principles of free trade which 
were first laid down by Adam Smith, and the subsequent 
adoption of which has done so much to secure the prosperity, 
and to consolidate the various interests — commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural — of Great Britain. This report was the 
foundation upon which that commercial system has been reared, 
which has secured such vast and undoubted advantages for 
every section of the community. For this great boon the 
inhabitants of Great Britain are mainly indebted to the per- 
severance and energy of the late Joseph Hume, who not merely 
advocated upon every occasion the strictest economy in the 
expenditure of the public money, but enforced with equal ability 
and earnestness those principles which are the only safe founda- 
tion of national prosperity, the means of enabling a revenue to 
be obtained with the least injury to the people, and the basis of 
all sound moral progress. 

The system of taxation by means of high tariffs reached its 
cjimax in the year 1840, when the Whig Ministry met Parlia- 
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inent with a deficiency of £2,732,000. This state of the revenue, 
which had become chronic, they attempted to remedy by an 
increase of 10 per cent/upon the assessed taxes, 5 per cent, upon 
Customs and Excise duties (excepting spirits, corn, and the post- 
horse duty), 4d. per gallon on all spirits, and a vote of credit for 
£350,000. These proposals were opposed by Mr. Hume, but 
received the support of Sir Robert Peel, who said " he thought 
upon the whole that a slight increase of taxation, without 
imposing any perfectly novel tax, was the wisest plan that could 
have been adopted." The anticipated increase from the assessed 
taxes was £276,000, and that from the Customs and Excise 
£1,910,000; but the result was an increase in the former of 
£234,648, and in the latter of only £442,837. It became evident, 
from the results of this measure, that the productiveness of 
indirect taxation had reached its limits, and that high duties 
meant diminished receipts. 

The deficiency for the year 1841 was estimated at £2,421,000, 
and the permanent deficiency at £1,700,000. The state of the 
national finances was aptly described by Sir Robert Peel during 
the debates of the session, in his ideal picture of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer *' seated on an empty chest— by the pool of a 
bottomless deficiency — fishing for a budget." 

Compelled by their previous failure to reconsider their system 
of finance, the Whig Ministry proposed, in 1841, a reduction 
in the duty on foreign timber and sugar, and the substitution of 
a fixed duty on corn for the graduated scale then in force, stating 
that if the latter proposal were rejected they would, to supply its 
place, resort to direct taxation. The Ministerial proposal respect- 
ing corn consisted of a duty of 8s. per quarter on wheat, 6s. on rye, 
4s. 6d. on barley, and 3s. 6d. on oats. The protected interests 
threatened by the measure combined, under the leadership of 
Sir Robert Peel, and defeated the budget. The debate which took 
place on the sugar duties lasted for eight nights, and terminated 
in the defeat of the Ministry by a majority of 36. They con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to hold office untU their subsequent defeat 
by a majority of one on a vote of want of confidence, proposed 
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by Sir Robert Peel ; when they dissolved Parliament and appealed 
to the country. It cannot be denied that this budget was a 
more advantageous measure than had ever been previously pro- 
posed ; it excited, however, the hostility of the interests whose 
profits it threatened, and was rejected. The time for the partial 
adoption of the free trade principle had not yet arrived. 

The Parliament was dissolved in 1841; the question sub- 
mitted to the constituencies being the maintenance of the existing 
corn laws, or the adoption of a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter. 
The result was adverse to the Government. On the meeting of 
the new Parliament amendments on the address were proposed 
in both houses ; carried in the Lords by a majority of 72, and 
in the Commons by one of 91. The Ministry resigned, and Sir 
Kobert Peel took office at the head of one of the most powerful 
majorities that ever supported a British minister, pledged to the 
maintenance of protection for the agricultural, commercial, manu* 
picturing, and colonial interests. 

The influence of the unsound and restrictive policy pursued for 
so many years upon national prosperity cannot be more forcibly 
exemplified than by the statistics of our foreign commerce from 
1801 to 1840. In the ten years ending 1810 the average annual 
exports were £40,737,970 ; in the next ten years, 1811 to 1820, 
they were £41,484,461 ; from 1821 to 1830 the annual average 
fell to £36,597,623. During the next decennary period a series 
of important commercial reforms were carried through Parlia- 
ment by the late Lord Sydenham. Duties affecting more than 
700 articles of importation were modified, and the duty on 
French wines was reduced to a level with that levied on wines 
from other countries. The result was an increased export trade ; 
the average value of British produce and manufactures sent 
abroad during that period being £45,244,257, the average of the 
last five years of the series being £53,997,893. The alteration 
in the wine duties alone increased our exports to France from 
£475,884, at which they stood in 1830, to £2,378,149 in 1840. 
It is a striking fact that the annual average exports to European 
nations were less during the five years ending 1836 by 20 per 
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cent than they were during the five years following the termina- 
tion of the war. Such were the results of a system intended by 
its upholders to foster and promote British manufactures. 

It is, however, utterly impossible to convey, by mere statistics 
of our exports, any adequate picture of the condition of the nation 
when Sir Robert Peel took office in 1841. Every interest in the 
country was alike depressed : in the manufacturing districts 
mills and workshops were closed, and property daily depreciated 
in value ; in the seaports shipping was laid up useless in harbour ; 
agricultural labourers were eldng out a miserable existence upon 
starvation wages and parochial relief; the revenue was insufiS- 
cieut to meet the national expenditure ; the country was brought 
to the verge of national and universal bankruptcy. 

The condition of the operatives in every district was most 
appalling. It was proved that in Bolton 300 families, consisting 
of 1,400 individuals, had a total income of only £130 per week, 
orMeducting rents £105 lis., which was only equal to 15Jd. per 
head per week. Out of 3,200 houses, 409 were empty ; 1,000 
were tenanted by families having only 18d. per week to live 
upon ; and the remainder by families whose incomes were not 
more than 2s. or 2s. 6d. per week. Of these poor people 1,601 
had only 500 beds among them, 582 sleeping three in a bed, 
185 five in a bed, 78 six in a bed, and 42 seven in a bed. In 
Stockport one out of every five houses was untenanted, and half 
of those occupied were not paying rent. In Paisley 650 heads 
of families were out of employment, and 1,200 looms were idle. 
In the district of Manchester 8,000 persons were living on 15d. 
each per week, and thousands of workpeople were wandering 
through the streets in search of employment. By cutting off our 
foreign trade the operatives were deprived of employment, and 
hence the home trade suffered through their utter inability to 
purchase even the commonest necessaries. 

This lamentable condition of affairs was not confined to one 
district, but spread throughout the kingdom; not among the 
working classes only, but among the middle and higher classes 
also. Bankruptcy and insolvency were remarkably frequent. 
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The distress which deprived tradesmen of their customers at the 
same time increased their difficulties by the high poor-rates which 
it rendered indispensable. In some of the agricultural districts 
estates were given up by the owners to the parish because the 
rates exceeded the rents. It was estimated that half the mills in 
Lancashire were closed^ and that the fixed capital of that county 
had depreciated fully 50 per cent. Moreover, there were no 
signs of improvement, for during the Parliamentary recess the 
distress became fearfully and extensively aggravated. 

The protective system, which was supported with the view of 
rendering this country independent of foreign sources of supply, 
and thus, it was hoped, fostering the growth of a home trade, 
had most effectually destroyed that trade, by reducing the entire 
population to beggary, destitution, and want. The masses of the 
population were unable to procure food, and had consequently 
nothing to spend upon British manufactures. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The session of 1842 was looked for with great interest and 
anxiety. The Government had adopted in the previous year 
the measures of its predecessors ; it had now to propose its own, 
the result of careful deliberation during the recess. The budget 
was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, who stated the deficiency 
for the year at £2,570,000 ; and for the six years ending 1843, 
unless remedial measures were applied, at £10,072,000. In the 
course of a comprehensive survey of existing taxation, he 
deprecated any increase in taxes on articles of consumption, and 
appealed to the possessors of property to repair this mighty 
evil. That which the Whigs had threatened he proposed, and 
urged the enactment for three years of an income tax, at 7d. 
in the pound, " for the purpose ; " he urged upon the House of 
Commons, "not only of supplying the deficiency, but of 
enabling me with confidence and satisfaction to propose great 
commercial reforms, which will afford a hope of reviving com- 
merce, and such an improvement in the manufacturing interests 
as will react on every other interest in the country." 

These commercial reforms consisted in the removal of all 
prohibitions upon importation, the relaxation of duties of so 
protective a character as to be prohibitory, the reduction of 
duties on raw materials to a maximum of 5 per cent., on articles 
partly manufactured to 12^ per cent., and on articles wholly 
manufactured to 20 per cent., and the repeal of all export 
duties, except that on coal. The duty on Irish spirits was 
increased to the same rate as that on Scotch, and a similar 
equalization was effected in the stamp duties. The corn laws 
were slightly modified, an ascending and descending scale of 
Is. a quarter being substituted for the sudden alterations of the 
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previous law. The existing deficit would be increased, according 
to his estimate, by these reductions to £3,700,000, which he 
confidently anticipated would be covered by the new taxes, and 
leave a surplus of £500,000. 

The enactment of the income tax was violently opposed both 
in and out of Parliament. Public meetings were held 
throughout the country, and petitions were poured into the 
House of Commons in opposition to the measure. It was de- 
scribed as a rash, unwise, pernicious, and obnoxious scheme.. 
The supporters of the Ministry, however, enabled him to over- 
come all opposition. Sir Robert Peel was pledged to maintain 
the principle of the corn laws ; the Whigs were pledged to a 
fixed duty ; the landed interest believed its only hope lay in 
supporting Peel, and, on that consideration, was not unwilling 
to concede the income tax, as the price of maintaining the 
corn laws. 

The defence of the Government measures was entirely the 
work of the Prime Minister. Night after night he rose in com- 
mittee and replied to all objections, his ablest colleagues 
remaining silent and supporting him only by their votes. 
Growing bolder as the debate waxed warmer, he ceased to 
apologise for the income tax, and described it as " one of the 
best taxes that can be imposed." Upon its enactment he staked 
his continuance in office ; declared he would uphold the amended 
tariff in all its leading principles ; and affirmed the income tax 
to be " the foundation of the fiscal and commercial policy he had 
introduced." 

This tariff, which was carried triumphantly through Parlia- 
meht, maintained protection on all articles of British or colonial 
produce and manufactures. The number of articles on which 
the duty was reduced, was 750 ; upon the remainder it was left 
untouched. Live animals and fresh meat, previously prohibited, 
were admitted at protective duties ; the duties levied on many 
important articles of food were, however, untouched. It was 
an elaborate attempt to foster trade by reducing import duties, 
at the same time continuing protection. Manufacturers were 
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protected, in many instances against their will, in order that the 
protection afforded to agriculture might be maintained. 

The new tariff was divided into twenty classes ; the following 
table shows the number of articles in each class, upon which 
duty was levied : — 

Articlea 

admitted at 

differential 

Duties. 

Class 1. — Living Animals and Articles 

ofFood 64 

2. Spices , .' 6 

3. Seeds 24 

4. Woods 18 

5. Timber 21 

6. Ores, Minerals, and Manufac- 
tures thereof 45 

Oils, Extracts and Perfumery 14 

Dye Stuffs, Drugs, Resins, &c. 18 

Skins and Furs 73 



)9 



99 



9} 



99 



99 
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99 



99 



99 



99 
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99 
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99 
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99 



99 



7: 

8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13v 

14 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Hides, raw and tanned 11 

Manufactures of Leather 

Cotton, Hose, Linen, Wool, 

and Manufactures thereof 26 

Glass, Earthenware, and Por- ' 

eelain 

Silks, and Manufactures thereof 1 6 

Naval Stores 14 

Stones, Bricks, and Tiles 9 

Coflfee, Cocoa, Tea and Tobacco 4 

Spirits and Wines 2 

Miscellaneous 16 

Sugar aad Molasses 2 



Articles 

admitted at 

xmiform 

Duties. 

57 

5 
18 
12 

1 



35 
24 
130 
2 

17 



383 



16 

23 
8 
3 
1 
2 

131 


485 



The 868 articles enumerated above, are principal heads, in- 
cluding subdivisions; the total number of articles in the 
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Customs tariflf was 1,163. A twofold system of protection was 
maintained upon nearly every article in the tariff; a duty being 
levied which was deemed adequate for the protection of British 
produce and manufactures, whilst on 383 articles, imported from 
British possessions, protection was also afforded to the colonial 
as against the foreign producer, the home producer being pro- 
tected against both. 

The chief merit of the measure consisted in its application of 
two great principles which laid the foundation of all subsequent 
reforms, and have produced results of a far wider scope than 
were then anticipated. The first is one which, although a 
fundamental portion of the British constitution, and for centuries 
the constant practice of Parliament, had long fallen into disuse. 
By this budget, the old constitutional practice of assessing 
property directly for the necessities of the State, was again 
revived. The second was the removal of indirect and the sub- 
stitution in its room of dii*ect taxation. The income tax, said 
Sir Robert Peel, was proposed as " a substitute in part for other 
taxation which we thought was pressing more heavily on the 
industry of the country." The tariff then proposed has been 
swept away, but these two principles remain; upon them has 
been based a series of wise and comprehensive measures, which 
have liberated industry from many of its burdens, and greatly 
promoted the prosperity of all classes. It is not in its mere 
details or its immediate results that we must look for the full 
benefit of this measure, but in the long series of reforms of 
which it was the foundation. Its errors have perished; its 
vital principles remain. 

The financial measures of 1842 produced no immediately bene- 
ficial results. Instead of a surplus of £520,000, as anticipated by 
Sir Robert Peel, there was a deficiency of £3,979,539. By a 
most remarkable miscalculation. Sir Robert Peel had included a 
whole year's income tax, although the second half of the tax 
could not be collected until the following year. The tax itself, 
was, however, more productive than he had expected, its annual 
value being £5,100,000, instead of the estimated amount, which 
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was £3,770,000. Customs' duties were repealed to the estimated 
extent of £1,200,000; the loss ou the Customs for the year 
was £873,700, and on the Excise, £1,161,190. The pro- 
tective system had been long slowly undermining our prosperity, 
and the evils it had caused could not be removed by mere 
reductions of duty. The prospects of the country continued 
most gloomy : in two years there had been a faUing off of nearly 
one quarter in the whole amount of the Excise revenue — a sure 
test of the condition of the working classes. The number of 
able-bodied paupers had increased from below 200,000 in 
1836, to 407,570 in 1842, notwithstanding extensive emigration; 
the number of persons leaving our shores having increased from 
44,478 in 1835, to 118,592 in 1841, and 128,344 in 1842. 
In the fifteen principal agricultural districts of England and 
Wales, the increase in the poor-rates between 1836 and 1842, was 
21 per cent., and in the twelve manufacturing countries, 30^ per 
cent. The total commitments for crime, which were 20,984 in 
1836, were 31,309 in 1842 ; and the number of bankruptcies 
increased from 800 in 1838 to 1500 in 1842. The national 
interests were accurately described in Parliament as being " in 
a state of the most complete prostration." 

The year 1843 witnessed considerable improvement, owing 
mainly to the blessing of an abundant harvest. The price of 
wheat, which had averaged during the four preceding years, 
64s. 6d. per quarter, fell to 54s. 4d. The Customs and Excise 
showed an increase over the previous year of £1,133,831 ; the 
number of paupers was decreased by 121,457, and that of 
emigrants by 71,132. Tlxe surplus, which had been estimated 
at £762,355 only, reached the sum of 1,443,304, afl;er payment 
of the opium compensations, and a debt due to the East India 
Company, on account of the Chinese war. By means of the 
income tax, the deficiency of the revenue was converted into a 
surplus, available for further relaxations of the tariff. 

The only fiscal change proposed in 1843 was one permitting 
the importation of corn from Canada at a duty of one shillin 
per quarter, in consideration of an import duty of 3s. a b 
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to bo levied by that colony upon foreign corn! This small 
measure was carried despite the opposition of the more strenuous 
Protectionists, who saw in it the thin edge of the wedge of free 
ti'ade. In the year 1844 several reductions of taxation were 
effected. The duties on flint and bottle glass were equalized, 
the former being reduced from 2d. to |d. per lb. The duties on 
vinegar used in manufactures, and on wool, were repealed ; the 
currant duty was reduced from 22s. to 15s. per cwt. ; the duty 
on foreign coffee from 8d. to 6d. per lb., and that on foreign free- 
labour sugar from £3 6s. to £1 14s. per cwt. ; protective duties 
being still continued in favour of colonial coffee of 2d. per lb. and 
of colonial sugar of 10s. per cwt. These reductions, with some 
alterations in the stamp duties, disposed of the available surplus ; 
and the consideration of further reforms was postponed until the 
following year, when the income tax would legally expire. 

The effect of the financial measures of 1842-3-4 upon the revenue 
fully realised the anticipations of Sir Robert Peel. The aggre- 
gate deficiency of the five years ending 1842 was estimated at 
:e7,502,000; this was converted during the three following 
years into a surplus of £8,617,050. The Customs and Excise 
returns, however, showed that the Ministry had not yet dis- 
covered the fiscal philosopher's stone, so far as the recovery of 
these duties from the operation of remissions of taxation was 
concerned. The net repeal during the three years was 
;C1,050,000, the deficiency, compared with the previous years, 
was £2,820,077, showing a loss in excess of the duties remitted 
of £1,770,077 ; and proving that, although the balance of income 
and expenditure had been adjusted, a much bolder measure was 
needed to place the finances of the country on a sound basis. 
Restraints on importation, however modified, still existed ; and, 
as a natural consequence, the export trade was diminished, and 
the proceeds of taxation were lessened. 

The result of the remissions of taxation upon trade that had 
been already carried indicated clearly the course that ought to 
be pursued. It must be borne in mind that, owing to a bounti- 
ful harvest at home, our importations of corn largely decreased. 
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having been 7,324,841 quarters in 1841 and 1842, as against 
4,464,572 quarters in 1843 and 1844. The official value of our 
imports, however, rose from £129,582,691 in the two former 
years to :6155,534,908 in the two latter years, the increase being 
mainly in such articles as were admitted at lower rates of duty. 
The removal of the prohibition of living animals resulted in a 
supply from abroad during the two years 1842-3 of 4872 oxen, 
1724 cows, 146 calves, 971 sheep and lambs, and 885 swine and 
hogs. The importations of coffee, rice, and potatoes largely 
increased ; and the same fact was observable in the case of all 
articles the duties on which had been reduced.* 

The inherent evils of the protective system marred the other- 
wise beneficial tendency of these measures. Its effects were 
notably exemplified in the case of three articles — ^butter, cheese, 
and eggs — on which no reduction was made, unless imported 
from British colonies. The only sources from which supplies could 
reasonably be expected being foreign countries, the result may 
be easily understood, and is shown in the following table, which 
gives the imports for three years, one preceding and two follow- 
ing the year in which the reduction was made. 

1841. 1843. 1844. 

Butter cwts. ... 277,428 ... 151,996 ... 185,511 

Cheese „ ... 270,219 ... 179,748 ... 179,389 

Eggs... number 91,880,187 ... 89,548,747... 70,415,931 

Indeed, the measures of the Government, so far as they had 
gone, aimed at an impossibility. It was sought to reconcile the 
interests of monopolists with the general well-being of the com- 
munity : hence their comparative failure. Direct taxation had 
restored the balance of the finances, but the remission of indirect 
taxation, owing to the essential vice of the protective system, 
had failed to restore prosperity. The severity of the distress had 

* The consumption of foreign potatoes increased from 1700 cwts. in 1841 
to 99,000 cwts. in 1844, of lard from 97 cwts. to 76,000 cwts., of coffee from 
British possessions from 14,000,000 lbs. to 20,000,000 lbs., and of rice from 
British possessions from 213,000 cwts. to 302,000 cwts. 

C 2 
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been mitigated by the bounty of Providence — but its pressiure 
was still widely spread ; whilst for its removal more complete 
and radical measures were required. 

The income tax was to expire in 1845, when the surplus for 
the year, excluding that tax, with the exception of half a year 
still to be collected, was estimated at £2,543,000; but Sir 
Robert Peel anticipated a deficiency in the following year unless 
the tax should be renewed. The work of permanently restoring 
the revenue was incomplete; hence a renewal of the tax was 
necessary. The experience of the previous three years was not 
lost on the country : it was beginning to be seen that the income 
tax was live so heavy a burden as many other taxes. Its re- 
enactment, therefore, met with but trifling opposition; especially 
as it was proposed ** to enable the House of Commons to make 
such arrangements with respect to general taxation as should lay 
the foundation of great commercial prosperity, and materially add 
to the comforts even of those who are called upon to contribute 
to it." Those arrangements, said Sir Robert Peel, were founded 
upon the experience of the last three years, which had caused him 
to entertain the strongest persuasion that an extension of the 
policy inaugurated in 1842 was alike desirable and necessary. 

The surplus for the year was estimated at £3,409,000. It 
was applied to the reduction of the sugar duties ; the repeal of 
all export duties, including that on coal (which had been imposed 
in 1842, and proved a fruitful cause of complaint) ; and the 
repeal or reduction of many other duties — 430 articles, prin- 
cipally raw materials of manufactures, producing in the aggre- 
gate but £320,000, being entirely swept off the tariflf. The duty 
on raw cotton, which produced £680,000, was also abolished. 
Among the articles entirely set free were alkali, aloes, alum, 
amber, rough antimony, arsenic, ashes, asphaltum, balsams, 
bark, kidney and French beans, borax, brimstone, bristles, 
candlewick, canes, caoutchouc, chalk not manufactured, chip, 
coals, cobalt, cochineal, copperas, coral, cork, crystal, diamonds, 
feathers undressed, lobsters, flax, flocks, galls, grease, tallow, 
guano, gum, gun stocks, hair, heath, hemp, hides, hones, hoofs 
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of cattle, hoops of wood, horns, iron ore, pig iron, bar iron, cast 
iron, iron hoops, jet, jewels unset, lemon, lime and orange juice, 
lees, lard, lead ore, black, red, white, and chromate of lead, 
leeches, lentils, manures, bell metal, minerals and fossils, moss, 
mother of pearl shells, nickel, oakum, ochre, various oils, pearls, 
pitch, plaster of Paris, quicksilver, quills, rags, salt, saltpetre, 
various seeds, raw and thrown silk, knobs or husks of silk and 
waste, skins, sponges, unwrought and scrap steel, stone not hewn, 
tar, teeth, tin ore, wax, wood, furniture woods, wool, a great 
number of drugs, and of other articles used as raw materials of 
manufacture. 

Sir Robert Peel next dealt with the Excise, prefacing his 
remarks upon these duties with the observation that " in re- 
fei'ence to each of them a pretty strong primd facie case may be 
made out for its repeal.'* An increased auctioneers' license was 
substituted for the auction duty; and the duty on glass was 
entirely repealed, thus removing the difficulty under which our 
manufacturers had long laboured in having to compete with 
those of France, Bohemia, and Belgium, in all of which coun- 
tries this manufacture was untaxed. In consequence of this 
disadvantage, we were not only beaten in the home market, but 
articles made of glass were largely imported and placed in our 
bonded warehouses for re-exportation. The interference of the 
Excise with every stage of the manufacture, and the fact that 
the duty was paid upon waste as well as perfect glass, prevented 
the making of experiments, and consequently rendered the intro- 
duction of improvements in the processes of manufacture all but 
impossible. The repeal of this duty was advocated by Sir Robert 
Peel on the ground that it would " give full and unrestricted 
play to capital and enterprise in this country," a reason equally 
soimd in its application to all Customs and Excise duties. The 
extraordinary development of the glass manufacture since the 
repeal of the duty, and the excellence to which our manufactures 
have since that period attained, are most striking proofs of the 
noxious influence of Excise surveillance and the advantages of 
perfect freedom of trade. 
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This budget of 1845-6, which met with no serious opposition, 
was eminently successful as a financial measure. The surplus, 
which was estimated at £674,000, reached the sum of 
£2,380,000; duties of Customs and Excise were remitted, 
amounting to £3,308,000, of which sum £2,000,000 was ap- 
plied, not to reductions, but to absolute repeal. The actual loss 
on these sources of revenue was only £2,779,235, although the 
latter portion of the year was a season of considerable distress 
arising from an almost total failure of the wheat crop throughout 
Europe, accompanied by the now too familiar potato disease, 
which up to that period had been unknown. The year 1845 
was, indeed, a year of such scarcity and distress as had not 
been experienced for' many years; notwithstanding which the 
revenue was maintained, and the trade of the country, although 
it did not materially increase, was on the whole satisfactory. 
The imports showed a decrease of above £10,000,000, compared 
with the previous year, but were still in excess of the year 1842 
by that sum. The following table shows the average importation 
of seven of the principal articles on which the duties were repealed, 
for the three years preceding and the three following their 
repeal : — 

Average of Average of 

1842.3.4. 1845.6.7. 

Cotton 617,018,168 lbs 554,847,947 

Flax 1,388,801 cwts 1,205,834 

Hemp 744,960 „ 875,436 

Hides 615,066 „ 624,880 

Silk, Raw and 
Thrown 4,253,328 lbs. . 4,717,406 

Skins, Sheep and 
Lambs 1,506,375 No 1,935,952 

Wool 53,612,831 lbs 68,220,638 

It is evident from these figures which show a considerable 
increase in one article only. Wool, that the repeal of duties on 
raw materials, though a great boon to the manufacturing 
interests, was utterly inadequate to meet the necessities of the 
crisis, and can be regarded as only the first step towards a more 
complete measure of fiscal and commercial reform. 
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The exports of British produce and manufactures continued 
to increase, being £58,584,292 in 1844, and £60,111,081 in 
1845^ There can be no doubt iii the mind of any one who 
candidly investigates the facts, that the severity of the distress 
was mitigated by the relaxations of taxation that had taken 
place. 

The circumstances under which the measures of 1842 and 
1845 were proposed, have been thus described by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in his " Twenty Years' Financial Policy : " — ** In 
1842, the House of Commons, under pressure of a great 
financial difficulty, adopted the income tax as the only means of 
saving the national credit. In 1845 that difficulty was at an 
end. . • . in 1842 the income tax was untried, 
and the exact measure of its burden was unknown ; but in 1845 
every one knew precisely what that burden was, and what was 
the price they were paying for commercial reforms, when they 
agreed to purchase them with a three years' income tax. It 
was, therefore, a deliberate and voluntary step which Parliament 
took when, on the invitation of the Minister, it decided to 
renew the income tax, and to renew it without alteration, 
in order to diminish and readjust the burden of other 
taxation." 

In 1842 the advocates of direct taxation as a permanent 
source of revenue were very few; in 1845 they had considerably 
increased. Among the number were Mr. William Ewart, Mr. 
C. Porster, Mr. C. BuUer, Mr. C. P. Villiers, Mr. Muntz, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley and Viscount Sandon, then representing Liver- 
pool, who said, " What was the great obstacle to the progress of 
industry ? The taxes imposed upon every description of manu- 
facture through the Customs and Excise. He thought, therefore, 
that direct taxation was becoming more and more advisable." 

The measure of 1845 was Sir Robert PeePs last Protectionist 
budget. The relaxations of the tariflf which it effected, like those 
of 1842, were mainly in the interest of the British manufacturer. 
The duties on raw materials were to a large extent repealed, 
but protective duties were still maintained, both upon 
tured articles and agricultural produce. The apprehi 
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many of the followers of Sir Robert Peel were, however, aroused 
by the tendency of these measures, and especially by the budget 
of 1845, which went so much further in the direction of free 
trade than its immediate predecessors. The distressed conditiou 
of the country, especially of the agricultural interest, was attri- 
buted by various speakers to the measures of the Government, 
which was described by Mr. Disraeli, during the Corn Law 
debate of 1845, as " an organised hypocrisy." 

The year closed amid prospects of the most gloomy character. 
The spring was cold and late ; and throughout the summer 
there was an almost incessant fall of rain. A gleam of sunshine 
in September kept alive a dim hope that the harvest, though 
late, would not be deficient; but in October it .becai^ie evident 
that the wheat crop was a complete failure not only in this 
country but throughout Europe. To this calamity was added 
that mysterious and fatal disease which attacked the potato crop, 
and which has since at intervals reappeared. Under such 
circumstances the iniquity of the laws which prevented the access 
of food to a starving people became more and more apparent, 
and the cry of " Open the ports " re-echoed through the land. 
Repeated Cabinet Councils were held during the months of 
October and December, but the Ministry arrived at no deter- 
mination on the subject. On the 4th and 6th of December the 
Times asserted that Parliament would be summoned early in 
January, and that the Ministry would propose the repieal of the 
Corn Laws— a statement which was indignantly denied by the 
Ministerial papers. On the 11th of December it was known 
that the Ministry had resigned — the "strong Government" had 
crumbled to pieces before the shadow of coming events. Lord 
John Russell, who had declared himself, on the 22nd of 
November, in favour of total repeal, was summoned from Edin- 
burgh to form a Ministry. Dissensions in the ranks of the 
Liberal party, however, prevented him from completing the 
task, and on the 20th the Administration returned to office, 
with the single exception of Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby), 
who retired ; and the cardinal feature of their policy was the 
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repeal of the Corn Laws. Events had proved too strong for the 
monopolists : the Ministry in which they had placed unbounded 
confidence became the instrument of repealing the laws which 
they were selected to maintain ; the Whigs had been converted 
by the same irresistible logic of facts to a belief in entire 
repeal; and the combined forces of the Ministry, the Oppo- 
sition, and the Freetraders secured, in the session of 1846, the 
destruction of the policy of protection, and placed the corn- 
growing resources of the world at the disposal of the British 
people, or at least so much of the world as is on this side of the 
limit beyond which the shilling duty — now, in consequence of 
a recent alteration, 13 Jd. on the best wheat — makes it a risky 
and unprofitable speculation to grow corn for the British 
market. The Ministry and the Parliament were compelled to 
abandon the Corn Laws, in presence of famine and starvation : 
a concession which both had strenuously refused, when demanded 
merely by reason and justice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Corn Laws were the keystone of the Protective system, 
and were passed with the avowed object of preventing the con- 
sumption of foreign corn when the average prices of British 
corn should be less than 80s. per quarter for wheat, 53s. for rye, 
peas, and beans, 40s. for barley, and 26s. for oats. In short, 
they were intended to maintain war prices in time of peace, and 
thus to benefit the landed interest at the expense of the rest 
of the community. Their enactment was vigorously opposed 
in 1816, both in Parliament and out of doors; the public 
feeling against them was so strong that it was necessary to guard 
the Houses of Parliament with a strong military force during 
their discussion. For upwards of thirty years this incubus 
weighed upon the British people, preventing them from obtaining 
a sufficiency of food, limiting the demand for their manufactures, 
and giving rise to hostile tariffs in foreign countries. Their 
effect is stated with great clearness in a despatch from Mr. 
Addington, the British Minister at Washington, to Mr. Canning, 
in 1824, relative to the discussions in Congress on the American 
Tariff. He says, " I have only to add that, had no restrictions 
on the importation of foreign grain existed in Europe generally, 
and especially in Great Britain, I have little doubt that the tariff 
would never have passed through either House of Congress; 
since the great agricultural states, and Pennsylvania especially, 
the main mover of the question, would have been indifferent if 
not opposed to its enactment.*' The Protectionist interest thus 
created by British policy has since become so powerful as to 
impose upon the entire Union a tariff which rivals that of Great 
Britain in its worst days. 
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It was not until the formation of the Anti-Corn Law League 
in 1839 that any vigorous effort was made to secure the repeal of 
these laws. They had from time to time been condemned by many 
eminent statesmen and politicians, not the least of whom was 
Mr. Huskisson, the representative of Liverpool. In the last 
speech which he delivered in Parliament, he gave utterance to 
" his ung<lterable conviction that we could not uphold the Corn 
Laws now in existence, together with the taxation, and increase 
the national prosperity or preserve public contentment. That 
these laws could be repealed without aifecting the landed interest, 
whilst the people would be relieved from their distress, he never 
had any doubt whatever." In 1834 Mr. Joseph Hume moved 
for a committee, with a view of substituting a fixed duty in lieu 
of the fluctuating scale. In 1838 Mr. C. P. Villiers, who from 
that period became the Parliamentary champion of free trade in 
corn, moved his first resolution for a committee of enquiry ; 
undeterred by failure, he repeated this motion in the three fol- 
lowing years. The rejection of the fixed duty in 1841, and the 
election of a strong Protectionist Parliament, appeared to 
guarantee the maintenance of these laws. They were, however, 
doomed to fall before the indomitable perseverance of the League, 
supplemented by that fearful calamity which depopulated Ireland. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws by the Parliament which was 
elected to maintain them, and by the Ministry which was placed 
in office to uphold protection, forms one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of legislation. In the year 1842 Mr. 
Villiers threw aside his previous motion for inquiry, and boldly 
challenged the house on the question of total repeal; the 
majority against him was 303. Year by year he renewed the 
attack : each year the majority against him became less and less, 
until, in 1845, it was only 132. The signs of the times were 
hopeful, especially when it is considered that this result was 
attained in a Peel Parliament, elected and pledged to maintain 
the Corn Laws. In order to convert this minority into a majority, 
the League was actively engaged in fighting the battle of free 
trade in the registration courts, thus employing the same tactics 
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that had enabled the Protectionists to triumph in 1841. The 
Irish famine, however, came to their assistance, and compelled 
the free admission of corn, in order to preserve an entire popu- 
lation from destruction. 

It became evident, in the year 1845, that the opinions ot Sir 
Robert Peel upon the Corn Laws were not so firm and decided as 
they had previously been. In 1844 he gave his " solemn and 
unqualified opposition " to the proposal for their repeal; in 1845 
he opposed the motion on the ground of its ultimate effects upon 
protective duties and indirect taxation : *' if the doctrine is good,^ 
he said, ^^for com it is good for everything else ; hut, though confined 
to corny the motion applies to every other article you can name ; 
because," he added, " the hon. member contends that the duty on 
foreign importation, restricts supply, impedes the free exchange 
of the products of labour, and therefore ought to be abolished." 
In 1846, Sir Robert Peel avowed his conversion to the principle 
of free trade. 

The country was not left in doubt for a single. day after the 
meeting of Parliament, in 1846, as to the financial proposals for 
the year. Parliament. assembled on the 22nd of January, and 
the coming measures were shadowed forth in the royal speech. 
.The conduct of the Ministers was violently censured during the 
debates on the address by many of their former supporters. Sir 
Robert Peel boldly declared that on the question of the Corn 
Laws " his opinions had been modified by the experience of the 
last three years.'^ He then proceeded to argue the question of 
protection as affecting wages, trade, and revenue, with great 
clearness, and completely demolished the fallacies of the Pro- 
tectionists. He stated that during the three years ending 
October 1845 prices were comparatively low, yet wages were at 
no time higher ; during the three previous years, prices were 
high and wages low. These facts showed that the rate of wages 
was regulated, not by the price of food, but by the demand for 
labour. The temper of the Conservative party, as manifested 
during these debates, prognosticated a stormy session. 

The financial measures of the Government were explained by 
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Sir Robert Peel on the 27th of January. The importance of the 
occasion was manifested by the appearance of the house, which 
was crowded with members and strangers, among whom were 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge. In a speech of 
three hours and a half the Premier developed his proposals. 
Reserving the question of the evening, the Corn Laws, for the 
climax of his speech, he first dealt with raw materials and 
manufactures. With the exception of tallow and timber there 
was hardly a raw material the tax on which was not repealed. 
The duty on tallow was reduced from 3s. 2d. to Is. 6d. per 
cwt., and the timber duties were gradually reduced. Of manu- 
factured articles, — cotton in the shape of calicoes and prints, and 
the coarser kinds of linen and woollen goods, were admitted free 
of duty. On cotton stockings, woollen goods made up, manu- 
factures of metals, and all manufactures not specifically men- 
tioned, the duties were fixed at 10 per cent., being in most 
instances one-half the previous rate. On silk manufactures the 
duty was reduced to 15 per cent., and on made-up linens, soap, 
and candles one-half. Foreign paper-hangings were admitted at 
a duty of 2d. per square yard instead of Is., and dressed hides 
were entirely liberated from duty. Having thus dealt with 
manufactures, Sir Robert next proposed reductions in the 
interest of the farmer. The duty on agricultural seeds was 
reduced, and maize for feeding cattle, buckwheat, and flour 
from maize and buckwheat were admitted free. Next, with a 
view of meeting the views both of those who wished the im- 
mediate repeal of the Corn Laws and those who, although 
converted to a belief in the necessity of total repeal, wished a 
gradual measure, an immediate reduction was made in all articles 
of food. The duties on butter, cheese, and hops were reduced 
one-half, that on cured fish to Is. per cwt., and reductions were 
made on everything in the nature of vegetf^bles except grain ; 
whilst on everything of the animal class constituting food, in- 
cluding live cattle, the duties were immediately repealed. 

Having cleared the way by these proposals, Sir Robert Peel 
directed the attention of the house, which throughout his. speech 
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had been anxiously waiting to know the exact nature of the 
Government measure respecting corn, to the real question of the 
evening. The adoption of free trade in corn was deferred for 
three years. In dealing with the Corn Laws Sir Robert Peel 
stated that, in order to prevent " any of those evils which would 
arise from so sudden and important an alteration, and with the 
view of giving time for the adjustment of those interests con- 
nected with agriculture,'' he proposed a " temporary continuance 
of protection to corn." The duty was fixed at 10s. per quarter 
when the price was 48s., to fall by Is. with every rise of Is. in 
price, till on reaching 53s. it was fixed at 4s. This new scale 
was to last for three years, and to cease on the 1st of February, 
1849, when the duty would be fixed at Is. per quarter as a 
registration fee. All kinds of grain from colonial possessions 
were at once admitted at a shilling duty. This so-called regis- 
tration duty has since realized a considerable revenue, ranging 
from about 38500,000 to £900,000 ; while the total cost of regis- 
tering all the exports and imports of the country is estimated at 
£32,600. It is clear, therefore, that the country is at once 
entitled to the repeal of this tax, which is really protective at 
least to that amount ; whilst, in the shape of enhanced prices of 
all home-grown produce of like kind, it imposes on the people 
an indirect tax, for the benefit of home groAvers, at least four-fold 
the amount produced for the State. 

In order to reconcile the "landed interest" to the new state 
of things, it was proposed to consolidate the management of the 
highways ; to improve the law of settlement ; to advance money 
on loan at low interest for improvements ; to throw the mainten- 
ance of prisoners in county gaols, part of the cost of prosecutions 
and the whole cost of the Irish police, the charge for salaries of 
schoolmasters in unions, and half the charges for medical relief, 
upon the Treasury. In proposing these measures Sir Robert 
Peel still acted as the Minister of the "country party," similar 
compensations in the case of manufactures on which protective 
duties were repealed having been neither asked for nor be- 
stowed. 
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Although it was agreed that, in order to give time for full 
consideration of the proposals of the Government, all discussion 
should be postponed till the 9th of February, the more violent 
Protectionists could not restrain themselves, but warmly de- 
nounced the Government and their measures. The budget was 
received, however, with general satisfaction throughout the 
country, although it fell far short of the popular demands, which 
required immediate and not a deferred repeal of the Corn Law. 
On the motion for going into committee, an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Miles that the house should resolve itself into the 
said committee that day six months. It was upon this amend- 
ment that the battle of partial free trade in corn was fought and 
won. The debate lasted eleven nights, and on its conclusion the 
numbers were — for the amendment, 240 ; against it, 337 ; ma- 
jority in favour of the Ministerial proposals, 97 ; being an 
increase of six above the majority which placed the Conservatives 
in power, for the purpose of maintaining that protective system 
which the Ministry now proposed to abrogate. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Lord Palmerston entered 
Parliament in 1807, the first occasion on which he spoke on any 
matter of general policy was in 1842. In that year, towards the 
close of the session, when the leaders of the Opposition were 
absent, he rose and startled the house by departing from his 
usual practice of speaking merely on subjects connected with the 
departments with which he had been officially connected, and 
elaborately criticising the general policy of the Government. 
Declaring that by the measures of 1842 the Ministry was com- 
mitted to the principle of free trade, he prophesied that if it 
were ever deserted by a powerful body of its own friends in its 
attempts to carry its great principles into practice, the Opposi- 
tion would cordially and honestly support the Government in its 
progressive course. That prediction was now fulfilled; the 
majority, including tellers, consisted of 112 Conservatives and 
227 Liberals, the minority of 231 Conservatives and 11 Liberals, 
This important division decided not only the fate of the Corn 
Laws, but so completely broke up the Conservative party 
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that it has never since acquu'ed strength to regain its 

ascendancy. 

Although the Goverment measures were supported by the free- 
traders, the proposed mode of dealing with the Corn Laws was 
not considered satisfactory, and an amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Villiers in favour of immediate repeal, which, after a debate 
of two nights, was rejected, the numbers being 78 for and 267 
against the amendment. The second reading of the bill was 
carried by a majority of 88, and the third reading by one of 98. 
Although the principle of the budget was adopted by the house, 
it was opposed at every stage by the Protectionists, and divisions 
were taken on nearly every article on which reductions were 
proposed. The various discussions consequent upon such an 
opposition, including the time occupied by Sir Robert Peel in 
making his various statements and explanations, lasted twenty- 
seven nights. In the course of the debates the measure was 
defended by arguments which, in their scope and tendency, 
went far beyond the mere repeal of the Corn Laws. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) admitted that all 
duties were " impedimenta to trade^^ and added that it was impos- 
sible to prevent a revenue duty being in some instances protec- 
tive. Sir Robert Peel acknowledged that indirect taxation 
pressed heavily upon the labouring classes; and Lord Palmerston, 
in alluding to the same fact, urged the necessity of so levying 
taxation upon the working classes, as to allow that portion of 
their income not taken by the Government to " go as far as it 
possibly can in procuring for them, according to their respective 
stations in life, the necessaries, the conveniences, and luxuries 
which they may wish to enjoy." The logical conclusion of such 
arguments as these involves not merely the removal of protective 
duties, but the abolition of all indirect taxation, and the conse- 
quent removal of all restrictions upon trade. 

In the House of Lords the opposition to the measure was 
equally determined. It had, indeed, been violently denounced 
before it reached the Upper House. The second reading was, 
however, carried, after a debate of three nights, by a majority of 
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47, the numbers being — content present 138, proxies 73 ; non- 
content present 126, proxies 38. On the 25th of June the bill 
was read a third time and passed on the motion of the Earl of 
Ripon, who proposed, in the House of Commons, the enactment 
of the Corn Law of 1815. Thus perished the Cora Laws, which 
were first imposed, amid popular disapprobation, at the point of 
the bayonet, and whilst the Houses of Parliament were sur- 
rounded by troops of cavalry and infantry, with the avowed 
object of maintaining war prices by keeping out of the country 
foreign corn — which were maintained long after their impolicy 
and injustice had been simply demonstrated — and which, more- 
over, were not repealed until the visitation of scarcity and famine 
compelled the admission of food from abroad^ in order to pre- 
serve the population from starvation. 

It is difficult to realise in the present day the apprehensions 
that were felt by the landed interest respecting the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. A summary of the predictions uttered in the 
course of the debates is very amusing, and not without utility, 
as forming a test by which similar predictions, respecting other 
proposed reforms, may be judged. The measure was denounced 
as being " inexpedient and fuU of hazard — ^injurious to all and 
ruinous to some, especially the labourer and the artisan — ruinous 
to the best interests of the country — the most pernicious measure 
ever presented to a British Parliament — and a serious breach in 
the constitution." It was confidently predicted that it would 
*' shake the social relations of the country to their foundation, 
subvert the whole system of society, throw great quantities of 
land out of cultivation, and render it almost impossible for the 
Government to raise taxes, would lower wages, and reduce the 
labourer to a lower scale of life." It was declared to be the duty 
of the House of Commons to resist it, " unless they were willing to 
dismember the empire, bring down immediate destruction upon 
the country, and, ultimately, consent to the destruction of the 
monarchy itself!" These delusions, moreover, were not confined 
to the body of the Conservative party, but were boldly pro- 
pagated by its new leader. In the House of Commons Mr. 
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Disraeli gravely asserted that the measure would be " fatal to 
our agricultural interests," and that its tendency was to " sap 
the elements and springs of our manufacturing prosperity," and 
occasion " a new distribution of the precious metals which must 
induce the utmost social suflTering in every class !" The boldest 
flight of prophecy was, however, that of Lord Stanley (now Earl 
of Derby) in the House of Lords, who predicted that, " before 
many years elapsed, they would have the manufacturing interests 
of the country fully sensible of the mistake they have committed, 
earnestly requesting of the Legislature to give theni that pro- 
tection which they have been so desirous you should withdraw 
from us!" Comment upon these remarkable and unfulfilled 
predictions is unnecessary, because the wisdom of the change is 
now admitted by all but two or three 'of the most determined 
Protectionists. 

The financial statement, which was laid before the House by 
Mr. Goulbum after the measures of the Government had been 
carried, was necessarily confined to a reswni of the results of 
the fiscal policy of the four preceding years. Duties had been 
reduced in that. period on 615 articles, and entirely repealed 
on 444. The total amount of taxes imposed since 1843 was ' 
£5,624,000, while the amount repealed was £8,206,765. The 
balance in the exchequer on the 5th of January, 1842, was 
£3,650,000 ; on the 5th of January, 1846, it was £8,450,000. 
The total amount of debt, funded and unfunded, was £792,530,000 
in 1842, j£^785, 11 5,000 in 1846, the annual charge for interest 
having been £29,597,000 in 1842 and 0^28,129,000 in 1846. 
The average amount of deficiency bills was £6,163,000 in 1842, 
and £2,029,000 in 1846. The harvests during the working of 
these experiments had been singularly good, but there had been 
equally abundant periods between 1820 and 1823, and between 
1833 and 1836, when the same results had not been attained. 
"It was," said Mr. Goulbum very truly, "wise legislation 
which, aided by Providence, produced the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the national resources which arose between the 
years 1842 and 1846." 
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The repeal of the Corn Laws was fatal to the Ministry : within 
one month the disappointed Protectionists joined their forces to 
those of the Whigs, and, by a majority of 73, the Government 
was defeated on the Irish Life Protection Bill. On the 29th of 
June Sir Robert Peel announced their resignation, and promised 
a qualified support to the Ministry of Lord John Russell. In 
his retiring address he paid a graceful tribute to the labours of 
Richard Cobden in the cause of free trade, and alluded in feeling 
terms to the severance of party ties which the passing of the act 
repealing the Corn Laws had caused, to the censure he would 
receive from honest upholders of protection, and the execration 
with which he would be regarded by every monopolist. His 
oflScial career was ended: his last great act was the worthy 
completion of a public career which, although he was sometimes 
mistaken in his policy, was honestly spent in the service of his 
country. The closing sentence of this address, in which he said, 
" It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it 
is to labour, and to earn thdb* daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened by the sense of injustice," were prophetic of the fame 
in which he is now held. His last great measure is the one for 
the passing of which, more than any other with which his name 
is identified, he is remembered as a statesman. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws was followed by the dissolution of 
the League. On the 2nd of July its members assembled in 
great force in the Manchester Town Hall. Mr. George Wilson, 
the chairman, gave a sketch of its operations from the moment 
of its birth to the hour of its triumph. He was followed by Mr. 
Cobden, who passed a high eulogium on the services of thd 
Premier, acknowledged those rendered by Lord John Russell in 
the later stages of the movement, and paid a well-merited tribute 
to the services of Mr. J. Deacon Hume, Mr. Macgregor, and 
Mr. G. R. Porter. The powerful political organization that for 
many years had occupied the foremost place in politics, and had, 
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with unswer\dng faith, untiring energy, and stern adherence to 
principle, secured the repeal of unjust and impolitic laws, was 
then formally dissolved. The names of its leading men will ever 
be remembered with gratitude, and in future ages none will 
be more esteemed for the service they were able to render to 
their country than Oobden, Bright, Wilson, Villiers, Thompson, 
Hume, Fox, and many others who, though they did not occupy 
such prominent positions as those whose names are enumerated, 
placed head, heart, time, and purse at the service of that organi- 
zation. 

The abolition of protective duties was commenced and not 
completed by the repeal of the Com Laws ; and the new Ministry 
proceeded to the further development of free trade by proposing 
the abolition of the distinction between free and slave-grown 
sugar, the gradual diminution of protection, and the final equa- 
lization of the duties on sugar in 1851. In opposition to this 
measure the West India proprietors, who had resisted with all 
their influence the abolition of negro slavery, attempted to rouse 
the anti-slavery feeling of the country, but without success. 
The hollowness of their pretended philanthropy was too apparent 
to secure any considerable amount of support, and the proposals 
of the Government were carried in the Commons by a majority 
of 130, and in the Lords by one of 18. The attempt to put 
down slavery by means of protective duties was proved to be 
entirely futile, and the selfishness of the monopolists deprived 
them of any claim to consideration. No objection was made to 
the use of slave-grown cotton, coflTee, or tobacco ; it was only 
when their monopoly was threatened that the West India pro- 
prietors became opponents of slavery. 

By the financial me£^sures of 1846, duties were reduced on 112 
articles and entirely repealed on 54, the estimated amount of 
remissions being £1,151,790, of which £1,016,721 was the pro- 
duce of seven articles only.* 

* The reduction of the duties on foreign sugar was followed by a remark- 
able increase in the consumption, which, however, was supplementary and 
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The wheat harvest of 1846 resembled that of 1845, being 
deficient throughout the greater part of Europe ; and the potato 
crop was also a total faUure. The distress was, consequently, 
very great, both in England and Scotland ; but in Ireland it was 
fearful in the extreme. On the 2nd of October 248 districts in 
Ireland were declared to be in such a state of distress as to 
render necessary for their relief the execution of public wwks. 
The peasantry broke out into open riot and visited the towns, 
plundering the bread stores ; and in November memorials were 
presented to the Government asking them to open the ports for 
the free admission of corn. In January, 1847, famine and fever 



did not take the place of colonial supplies* The following table shows 
clearly the effect of the measure :— 

RAW SUGAR ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 



1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 



••• 



British 
PoBsessioiis. 

cwts. 
4,057,617 
3,868,334 
4,028,231 
4,129,345 
4,779,317 
4,617,509 
4,805,489 
4,921,332 
5,409,209 
5,183,097 
4,854,506 
6,216,341 
5,740,854 
5,589,467 
4,934,343 
5,194,720 



»•» 



Foreign 
CknmtrteB. 

cwts. 

261 

103 

76 

98 

77,307 

602,739 

974,019 

1,220,964 

496,478 

908,395 

1,379,041 

682,526 

1,531,979 

2,439,291 

2,319,879 

1,618,750 



The duty on foreign free-labour sugar was reduced in 1845, and the dis- 
tinction between free and slave grown sugar abolished in 1846. The pro- 
tective duties were then gradually reduced until, in 1854, the duties on all 
sugars were equalized. The net revenue from sugar was ^£5,203,270 in 
1844 and ;£5,129,649 in 1856 ; and the amount remitted during this period 
^£3,842,718. 
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were increasing awfully in severity and extent ; want, nakedness, 
and cold were mowing down the people. In many instances the 
dead were left unburied, and the living and tiie dead were 
stretched on the same pallet. Thousands were buried uncoffined^ 
it being considered better to give a shilling to help to sustain 
the living than to bury the dead. 

Under the pressure of this calamity, the temporary com- 
promise eflTected by Sir Robert Peel broke completely down. 
Parliament assembled on the 19th of January; on the 21st a 
resolution was passed in committee suspending the Corn and 
Navigation Laws till the 1st of September ; and on the 22nd the 
bills were read a first, second, and third time and passed, the 
standing orders being suspended for that purpose. On the 25th 
the bills passed through the House of Lords, and on the same 
day Lord John Russell proposed measures for the further relief 
of the distress. 

The financial condition of the country, despite the fearful 
crisis through which it was passing, was eminently satisfactory. 
The surplus of the year 1846 was £2,765,191, and every branch 
of the revenue showed an increase over the estimated amount. 
The balance of the Treasury on the 5th of January amounted to 
£9,000,000, and for the first, time within the memory of any 
one connected with finance it had not been necessary to issue 
deficiency bills. The crisis was unquestionably mitigated by the 
financial measures of 1845 and 1846. No remissions of taxation 
were proposed in 1847, as the sum of £2,000,000 had been 
already expended in mitigating the distress, and it was estimated 
that a further sum of £8,000,000 would be required ; which was 
raised by a loan. 

Parliament was dissolved in the autumn of 1847. Elected in 
1841 to maintain the system of commercial restrictions, it had, 
in 1846, given that system its death-blow by repealing the Corn 
Laws. During the debates on that measure the Protectionists 
repeatedly challenged an appeal to the country, and taunted 
Sir Robert Peel because he did not adopt that course. The 
opportunity was now afforded them of testing the feeling of the 
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constituencies, which, by the dissolution, were called upon to 
ratify or disavow the financial and commercial policy of Parlia- 
ment. The result is well known. By a large majority the 
country decided to maintain and extend the principle of free 
commercial intercourse. 

By means of direct taxation, in the shape of the income 
tax, the Parliament of 1841, firstly, replaced a serious chronic 
deficiency with a surplus of equal amount, and, secondly, laid the 
foundations of a fiscal policy, which has advanced the material, 
social, and moral interests of the country to an extent unpre- 
cedented in its previous history, and which will ultimately 
diffuse its blessings over '^ the habitable world." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The New Parliament assembled on the ISth of November, 
1847. The autumn of this year was a period of great distress ; 
in addition to the scarcity of food, the failure of the potato crop, 
and the consequent Irish Famine, the country was visited with 
a severe monetary panic, which was not abated until the Govern- 
ment authorized, on the 25th of October, the suspension of the 
Bank Act of 1844. Public confidence was at once restored by 
this step, and the condition of trade improved daily. The 
severity of the panic may be estimated from the fact that during 
the three weeks ending August twenty-five failures were an- 
nounced to the extent of £3,027,000, and that in October and 
November 220 mercantile houses of good standing stopped pay- 
ment, in addition to numbers of smaller houses. The total losses 
incurred were stated to be £30,000,000; the Bank reserve of 
bullion sank at one period of the panic from £15,078,135, at 
which it stood in October, 1846, to £7,865,445. 

The rate of discount rose from 3 per cent, in November, 1846, 
to 5 per cent, in April, 1847, and in October the lowest rate 
was 8 per cent. ; on the 4th January, 1848, it had fallen to 
4 per cent. Speaking of the state of the country during this 
year, Lord John Russell declared in 1848, that he believed 
" it would not be easy to find an example of such distress in 
our history." 

One cause of the panic was the large drain of capital required 
to purchase food, the importations of corn and flour being 
11,912,864 quarters in 1847, against 4,752,174 quarters in 1846. 
The immense sums required for the construction of railways, 
and the spirit of mad and reckless speculation which characterized 
that year, also tended to produce the crisis. The amount of 
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capital called up for the construction of British and Foreign 
Railways, during the first ten months of 1847, was £37,599,355. 
The result of this panic was an almost total suspension of the 
cotton and other manufactures, causing great distress among 
the operative classes. A bill of indemnity for the suspension of 
the Bank Act and other urgent measures having been passed, 
Parliament adjourned on the 20th of December. 

Notwithstanding the depressed condition of trade the state 
of the revenue was satisfactory, being only £432,000 below 
the estimate, although the falling off in malt and spirits was 
£1,400,000. A payment of £975,000 on account of the Irish 
famine, and of £1,100,000 on account of the Kaffir war, and 
other additions to the expenditure, increased the deficiency of 
revenue from £1,017,285 to ^63,092,285. The revenue from 
sugar had increased, in consequence of the reduced duties, from 
£3,574,000 to £4,414,000 ; there was also an increased revenue 
from molasses, rum, butter, cheese, and tobacco. Notwith- 
standing the prevalent distress, the revenue fi'om Customs and 
Excise was only £483,000 below the amount these sources of 
revenue had been anticipated to yield. 

The Ministry estimated the deficiency for the following year 
at £2,031,256, and proposed the continuance of the income tax 
for five years; during two of them at the increased rate of Is. in 
the pound. For this measure public opinion was not prepared ; 
it was therefore ultimately withdrawn, and the renewal of the 
income tax for three years at its old rate was substituted. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the proposed increase of the 
income tax, although distasteful to the public, would have 
proved eminently beneficial to trade and revenue had it been 
adopted by Parliament. The estimated annual yield of the 
increased tax was £3,500,000 ; this amount, added to the actual 
surplus of 1849-50, would have placed above £9,000,000 at the 
disposal of the Government for further remissions of indirect 
taxation, and thus enabled the Government to repeal in 1850 all 
the indirect taxes which were abolished during the years 1851- 
52-53-54. This fact alone must cause every sincere free trader 
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to regret that a measure so fraught Avith advantage was rejected 
by Parliament without due consideration of its advantages. The 
only duty repealed in 1848 was the tax levied on copper ore, 
which yielded £41,000. The sugar duties were also further 
modified, and a fresh classification was introduced with the 
avowed intention of placing British refiners and foreign pro- 
ducers upon a footing of equality. 

The original proposal respecting the income tax was warmly 
defended by the late Mr. James Wilson, who said — " Every tax 
they imposed would turn out, in one shape or another, to be an 
income tax. All taxes were taxes on income; and the only 
question was, would they tax the articles they consumed, or 
submit to have the sum extracted fi'om their pockets by income 
tax commissioners at certain periods of the year ? The Customs 
duties had been found onerous, prejudicial, and unjust, and to 
a certain degree had been given up. From the communications 
he had received on the subject fi'om gentlemen suflFering under 
the operation of Excise duties,* he should have no hesitation in 
replying that the latter were infinitely more annoying and vexa- 
tious. Customs duties interfere with trade, with commerce, with 
manu&ctures, and impede industry more than a mere payment 
under the income tax by a person comparatively wealthy.'' 

A motion in favour of direct taxation was introduced by 
Mr. William Ewart, but after some discussion it was withdrawn. 

The year 1849 was marked by two events of great importance 
— on the 1st of February the duty on corn was permanently 
reduced by the enactment of 1845 to Is. per quarter ; and, not- 
withstanding the most strenuous opposition, the Navigation Laws 
were repealed. The first Navigation Law was passed in 1381, 
when it was enacted " That no subject of the King should ship 
any merchandize outward or homeward, save in ships of the 
King's allegiance, on penalty of forfeiture of vessel and cargo." 
This was the principle which more or less pervaded every 
subsequent law, the objects sought being twofold — viz., the 
encouragement of British shipping and the manning of the 
navy. By these laws the importation of goods from any foreign 
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country except in British ships, or ships of the country of which 
such goods were the produce, was prohibited. No foreigner 
could own either wholly or in part a British ship, and the 
captain and at least three-fourths of the crew of such vessels 
were compelled to be British subjects. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the operation of these laws in 1846 ; but, 
as the late period of the session at which they concluded their 
labours, which lasted above five months, did not admit of their 
making any report, they merely placed on record the minutes 
of evidence taken before them. It was, however, abundantly 
proved by the evidence adduced that these laws failed to secure 
superiority either in ships, captains, mates, seamen, or naviga- 
tion ; that they failed to secure a supply of seamen for the navy ; 
that they were very prejudicial to our foreign and colonial 
trade ; that they caused the enactment by other countries of 
similar laws, framed on the model of our own ; and that they did 
not even secure remunerative profits to the shipowner. One 
witness expressed his opinion that half the capital embarked 
in shipping during the preceding twenty-five years had been 
lost. 

An admirable illustration of the eflTect of these laws is to be 
found in the condition of the shipping trade between England 
and America, which lasted for twenty-eight years, and was then 
ended by a treaty of reciprocity. By our act no produce or 
manufacture of America could be brought to England in any 
other than an English ship. By the American act, which was 
passed by the United States in order to counteract the prejudicial 
effect of our laws on American shipping, no produce or manu- 
facture of England could be taken to America in any other than 
American ships. It followed, therefore, that American ships 
crossed the Atlantic for Liverpool in ballast, having English 
ships laden with rice, cotton, and tobacco in their wake ; and 
that English ships crossed the Atlantic for New York in ballast, 
followed by American ships laden with calicoes, cutlery, hard- 
ware, earthenware, and iron. The expense of carrying between 
the two countries was thus doubled. It frequently happened in 
India that cotton could not be shipped for England, although 
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there were abundance of ships in the harbour, quite seaworthy 
and well maimed ; because none of them were British, 

The measure enacting their repeal was carried in the Commons 
by a majority of fifty-six, and in the Lords by one of ten ; by 
this act the whole of our shipping except the coasting trade was 
thrown completely open. The predictions uttered by the Pro- 
tectionists were remarkably similar to those indulged in respecting 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and have been proved by experience 
to be equally fallacious. Mr. Disraeli concluded a long attack 
upon the bill in the following words : — " Will you by the recol- 
lection of your past prosperity — by the memory of your still 
existing power — for the sake of the most magnificent colonial 
empire in the world, now drifting away amid the breakers— for 
the sake of the starving mechanics of Birmingham and Sheffield 
— by all the wrongs of a betrayed agriculture — by all the hopes 
of Ireland — ^will you not rather, by the vote we are now coming 
to, arrive at a decision which may to-morrow smooth the care- 
worn countenance of British toil, give growth and energy to 
national labour, and at least aflford hope to the tortured industry 
of a suflfering people?" 

This appeal was powerless to avert the doom of these impolitic 
laws; common sense triumphed, and thus secured most effec- 
tually the ends invoked by Mr. Disraeli. The laws which had 
so long been considered, to use the language of Lord Brougham, 
" not only as the foundation of our ^lory, the bulwark of our 
strength, but the protection of our very existence as a nation," 
shared the fate of the Corn Laws ; and the commerce of Great 
Britain was thus relieved from another obstruction to its pro- 
gress. The following table of vessels registered as belonging to 
the United Kingdom shows the effects of the measure, combined 
with the remission of Customs duties, upon British shipping : — 

No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 

1815 21,869 2,447,831 

1841 23,461 2,935,399 

1848* 25,638 3,400,809 

1864 28,632 5,627,600 

* Last year of Navigation Laws. 
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In the year 1841 the number of men and boys employed in 
the merchant service was 172,341 ; in 1864 it had increased to 
304,073. 

The condition of the revenue for the year 1848-9 was satis- 
factory ; the Customs and Excise were both in excess of the 
estimate and of the previous year. In addition to the famine 
and commercial panic, the year 1848 was a year of European 
revolutions, which necessarily interfered with our continental 
trade. The war between Denmark and Germany, and the con- 
sequent blockade of the Baltic, also cut off our trade in that 
quarter. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
exports of British manufactures decreased by the sum of 
£5,993,000, of which above £3,500,000 occurred in our trade 
with the continent of Europe. In .the following year the value 
of our exports increased by the sum of £10,746,000. 

The revenue of the year 1849-50 greatly exceeded the esti- 
mates ; and the expenditure falling short of them, there was a 
surplus of £2,538,502, which was applied to a modification of 
the stamp duties and the total repeal of the Excise duty on 
bricks, by which means another important trade was liberated 
from the vexatious and costly interference of the Excise. These 
were the only fiscal remissions of the year 1850. 

The session of 1851 proved a very stormy one for the Ministry. 
The course taken by the Premier on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill had alienated the Peelites. A resolution introduced by 
Mr. Disraeli on agricultural distress was rejected by only 
14 votes ; and a week later the Ministry was defeated on Mr. 
Locke King's motion for the extension of the county franchise. 
In consequence of these disasters they resigned, and Lord Stanley 
was entrusted with the task of forming an administration. This, 
however, he was unable to effect, and Lord John Russell 
resumed office. 

The weakness of the Ministry was exemplified in the Budget 
as first introduced by Sir Charles Wood. The surplus was esti- 
mated, if the income tax were renewed, at £1,892,829. The 
proposals included the renewal of that tax for three years, the 
commutation of the window tax, the equalization and reduction 
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of the dutiea on ooiffee, the reduction of the duty on foreign 
ohloory, ftgrioultural seeda> and timber. The position of affairs 
required not only a moi^ bold and comprehensive measure, but 
that, in order to oaiTy it> the Ministry should possess the con- 
tldeuce of the house. The budget was a weak and trifling 
meafiiure, and the Ministry was tottering to its fall. In the 
llouieie of Oommona great dissatis&etion was expressed at the 
renewal of the income tax without any attempt at modification^ 
and with the nature of the proposed remissions. 

The original imposition and the previous renewal of the 
iuoonie tax had either been made the occasion of important 
tlacal changes, or was needed to meet a deficiency; in this 
Instance the proposal was, in the opinion of Parliament, un- 
accompanied by any equivalent advantages. The total amount 
of remission originally proposed this year was only £400,000. 

In obedience to the unanimous wish of the house, the budget 
wa£i withdrawn and reintroduced in an amended form. In the 
new budget the window tax was entirely repealed, and the pre- 
sent house duty substituted ; the duties on coffee were equalized 
and reduced to Sd. per pound ; and the timber duties were reduced 
one-half. On the motion of Mr. Hume the income tax was 
renewed for one year only ; and a week later a select committee 
was appointed to inquire into its assessment and collection. The 
budget was carried after a series of seven severe fights, for 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had himself to thank. 
Had his proposals been bolder and more comprehensive in their 
nature, they would have been more easily carried ; as it was, 
they conciliated no support, but by their inherent weakness pro- 
voked opposition firom all parts of the house. 

The session of 1852 witnessed the overthrow of the Russell 
administration. During the recess Lord Palmerston had been 
dismissed firom office in consequence of his impromptu and 
unauthorized despatch congratulating the President of the French 
Republic on the coup (TStat The militia bill afforded him an 
opportunity for revenge ; he proposed, and carried, an amendment 
Government, which thereupon resigned, and Lord 
office as the head of a Conservative administration. 
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This event was hailed by the agriculturists, shipowners, and 
West India proprietors with intense satisfaction. A meeting of 
the National Protection Society was immediately held, at which 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : — " That this 
association, first humbly acknowledging the hand of Almighty 
goodness, hails with fervent gratitude the advent to power of the 
Earl of Derby.'' On the other hand, the Anti-Corn Law League 
was forthwith reorganized, a memorial to the Queen praying for 
an immediate dissolution of Parliament was adopted, and a sub- 
scription list opened, which, in twenty minutes, reached the sum 
of £27,520. 

The hopes of the Protectionists and the fears of the Free- 
traders were certainly not without foundation, so far as the 
inclination of the Ministry was concerned ; but it remained to be 
seen whether they had the power to carry out their intentions. 

The bulk of the Conservative party had strenuously refused 
to recognise the fact that the repeal of the Corn Laws inaugurated 
a new fiscal era. They separated firom their former leaders, and 
expelled them from office : under the guidance of Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli they continued to denounce free-trade, and to clamour 
for the restoration of protection. For six years they deluded the 
farmers with the expectation that if a Conservative administration 
took office protection would be restored. By these means they in- 
flicted serious injury upon the tenant farmers, who firmly believed 
that a fresh general election would again place the Conservatives 
in power, and that their first measure would be the re-enactment 
of the Corn Laws, or at least the imposition of a fixed duty. In 
the agricultural districts the most strenuous efforts were made to 
secure the return of staunch Protectionists ; in some instances 
old and tried representatives, who had opposed free trade in corn, 
imtil the bill repealing the Corn Laws was passed, were rejected, 
because they had sufficient wisdom to understand that, once 
repealed, it was impossible that a tax should be again imposed 
on the people's food. 

In 1850 the new Premier had declared, in his place in Par- 
liament, his conviction that prosperity would not be restored to 
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the nation " until it shall return to a just, and moderate, and 
equitable system of import duties for the protection of British 
industry of all descriptions/' 

In the year 1849 Mr. Disraeli introduced three motions in 
favour of protection ; in 1850 he moved an amendment to that 
effect on the address ; a similar motion was introduced in that 
year by Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 

In 1851 Mr. Disraeli moved a resolution affirming the neces- 
sity of immediate remedial measures to remove the distress 
among the owners and occupiers of land, which was lost by a 
majority of 14 only. The Ministry, in taking office, avowed 
its adherence to the principle of protection, but declared that 
no attempt should be made to re-impose protective duties until 
the feeling of the country had been ascertained by an appeal to 
the constituencies. 

It was the fate of Mr. Disraeli, in making his first financial 
statement, like the prophet Balaam in the case of the children 
of Israel, to bless and not to curse the legislation he was chosen 
to oppose. He first stated his objections to the income tax 
consequent upon no difference being made in the assessment 
of temporary and permanent incomes, and then commended the 
house tax as a form which it was " impossible for any direct tax 
to take more just or less oppressive." He then made an im- 
portant statement respecting the effect of recent fiscal changes. 
The reduction of the coffee duty in the previous year had 
increased the consumption of foreign coffee firom 2,076,375 lbs. 
to 5,524,000 lbs. The reduction of the timber duties had been 
equally beneficial, the imports of foreign timber having increased 
by 326,000 and of colonial by 452,000 loads. During the last 
six years the consumption of sugar had increased 95,000 tons, 
being nearly 33 per cent, over the consumption of 1846; while 
the revenue from that source, notwithstanding large reductions 
of the duty, had only fallen off £309. A surplus revenue of 
£2,176,998 proved the healthy condition of the national finances. 
An appeal to the country being imminent, the budget intro- 
duced no changes in taxation, being merely provisional. He 
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proposed the continuance of the income tax for one year only, 
leaving to another Parliament the task " of arriving at some 
definite understanding on what principle the revenue of the 
country ought to be raised/' 

After transacting such business as was absolutely necessary, 
Parliament was dissolved, the question submitted to the con- 
stituencies by the new Government being whether or not they 
would consent to " a moderate duty on the importation of 
foreign corn/' 

The financial policy pursued by the Parliament of 1847 was a 
continuation of that adopted in 1842. Taxes directly pressing 
upon trade were remitted to the extent of £5,000,000, and the 
principles of free trade were more fully developed by the repeal 
of the navigation laws. The country had, moreover, passed 
during its existence through the trying ordeals of a deficient 
harvest, the failure of the potato crop, and a severe commercial 
crisis. A prosperous condition of trade and revenue under such 
adverse circumstances is a convincing proof of the soundness of 
the policy that had been pursued. In the financial year ending 
April, 1849, there was a deficiency of £269,378, in the follow- 
ing year there was a surplus ; during the three years ending 
1852 the aggregate surplus amounted to £7,890,229. The re- 
venue received from Customs and Excise in 1848was£32,908,109 ; 
in 1852, notwithstanding remissions amounting to £3,781,909, 
it h^d increased to £35,386,615. The increase in the Excise, 
notwithstanding the total repeal of the duty on bricks, the loss 
from which was estimated at £456,000, was £1,951,395. The 
value of British manufactures and produce exported also increased. 
The following table shows the returns in two successive periods 
of four years each : — 



1845 £60,111,082 

1846 57,786,876 

1847 58,842,377 

1848 52,849,445 



1849 £63,596,025 

1850 71,367,885 

1851 74,448,722 

1852 78,076,854 



Totals. . .£229,589,780 £287,489,486 

E 
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The growing consumption of all the great staple articles of 
food likewise testified to increased prosperity. One class alone 
complained — the agriculturists. To them the period of transition 
was doubtless a period of considerable distress. It was not, 
however, caused by free trade, but by the reliance that had been 
placed upon protection, and was aggravated by the fact that the 
new regime was not at once accepted by them, but that, hoping 
for the restoration of protection, they neglected the arrange- 
ments necessary to meet their altered circumstances. Such was 
the condition of affairs when an appeal was made to the country 
to reverse a policy which had been the means of restoring pro- 
sperity to our declining commerce, which had converted an 
unemployed and starving population into an active and indus- 
trious community, had banished discontent and disaffection, and 
substituted in their place loyalty and contentment. On the one 
hand were increasing trade and employment, a prosperous com- 
munity, and an increasing revenue \ on the other, the groundless 
fears and apprehensions of the landed, agricultural, shipping, 
and colonial interests. 

Such being the real merits of the case submitted to the consti- 
tuencies, it is not to be wondered at, that despite the most 
strenuous efforts of the Protectionists and the acknowledged 
influence of the Government, the result of the elections was com- 
pletely adverse to the Administration. In the new Parliament 
Lord Derby was compelled to acknowledge that the country^ by a 
very large and undoubted majority, including a considerable num- 
ber of agricultural representatives, would not agree to the impo- 
sition of any tax on the introduction of articles of food; and on the 
part of himself and his colleagues he bowed _to that decision, 
without any reserve whatever. In concluding his speech he was 
compelled to acknowledge that the prosperity of the country was 
owing in a great measure to recent fiscal legislation, which had 
supplied the population with abundant food. The following 
resolution was adopted by the Lords, mm, con, : — " That this 
House adheres to the commercial system recently established, 
and would view with regret any renewed attempt to disturb its 
operation or impede its further progress." 
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In the House of Commons great dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the ambiguity of the royal speech on the subject of free trade ; 
and it was severely criticised by Lord John Russell, and Messrs. 
Villiers, Hume, Gladstone, Osborne, and Cobden. Three reso- 
lutions were moved by Mr. Villiers — the first affirming that the 
act repealing the Corn Laws was a " wise, just, and beneficial 
measure ;'' the second pledging the house to maintain and 
extend the policy of free trade ; and the third that the house 
would consider any measures proposed that were consistent with 
the principle of these resolutions. Mr. Disraeli, although 
admitting that the Government was beaten, was unwilling to 
acknowledge that the repeal of the Corn Laws was " wise, just, 
and beneficial," and characterised these words as " three odious 
epithets." He proposed an amendment, to the effect that it was 
the duty of the Government to adhere to the policy of " unre- 
stricted competition." Ultimately another amendment was moved 
by Lord Palmerston, and accepted by the Government, from 
which the three words objected to were omitted — " unrestricted 
competition " substituted for free trade, and the prosperity of 
the country declared to be the result of recent legislation. After 
a three nights' debate, a division was taken on Mr. Villiers's 
motion, when the numbers were — Ayes, 256 ; noes, 366. Lord 
Palmerston's amendment was then affirmed by a majority of 415, 
the numbers being — ^Ayes, 468 ; noes, 53 — and the principle of 
free trade was thus finally adopted and ratified as the future fiscal 
policy of Great Britain. The result of an agitation of six years, 
and of a general election, under the auspices of a Protectiomst 
Government, was the conversion of that Government to free 
trade, their acknowledgment that the prosperity of the country 
was owing to the measures they had always opposed, and the 
reduction of the once powerful Protectionist party to a miserable 
remnant of 53 members. 

Defeated in their efforts to restore protection, the Government 
endeavoured, by a readjustment of taxation, to secure for the 
protected interests some equivalents for the advantages of which 
they asserted these interests had been deprived. With regard 

£ 2 
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to shipping, they proposed that it should be relieved of part of 
the light dues, that a committee should be appointed to enquii-e 
into pilotage, and that it should be relieved of other small bur- 
dens. To the sugar interest it was proposed to concede the 
privilege of refining in bond. In the case of the landed interest, 
however, Mr. Disraeli did not venture to propose, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the measures he had advocated while in oppo- 
sition. These were, the transference of a large portion of the 
poor rates and other local taxation to the Consolidated Fund. 
Indeed, he confessed that since he had called attention to the 
poor rates, they had been reduced 25 per cent., a convincing 
proof that increased employment is the best means of reducing 
the amount expended in parochial relief. He then laid down 
the principles which, in his opinion, ought to govern taxation. 
Unrestricted competition was declared to be "not consistent 
with restricted industry, and a free-trade policy ought to put an 
end, as soon as possible, to high taxes." The most important 
admission was, however, contained in the declaration that *' the 
principles upon which you have given cheap bread to the com- 
munity, are principles which ought to make you cheapen the 
sustenance of the community in every form." 

The budget introduced by Mr. Disraeli proposed to repeal 
half the malt tax and half the hop duty ; to reduce the tea duty 
at once to Is. lOd. per lb., and subsequently 2d. per lb. every 
year till it reached a shilling. In the course of his statement 
Mr. Disraeli acknowledged tiiat " the people in this country 
were never better off," and declared that no measure was " more 
calculated to give a great stimulus to the commerce and shipping 
of this country than a measure dealing largely and extensively 
with the tea duties." He next dealt with the income tax; 
industrial incomes were to be exempt below £100 and property 
below £50. Schedules A and C were to remain at 7d. in the 
pound, the others to be 5id. Farmers were to be assessed at 
one-third their rent instead of half, and the tax to be extended 
to Ireland. The house tax was to be extended to £10 houses 
and doubled. These most extraordinary proposals, the effect of 
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which would have been the relief of the agricultural community at 
the expense of the towns, were received with decided opposition. 
They were denounced by Mr. T. Buncombe as " preposterous," 
by Mr. Bernal Osborne as " based upon tyranny and injustice," 
and by Mr. Gladstone as " most regardless of those general rules 
of prudence which it is absolutely necessary we should preserve." 
Their injustice is apparent in the fact, as stated by Mr. Cobden, 
that they proposed a rate of taxation on houses of lOJ per cent, 
and on land of only 3 per cent. ; while, valuing the former at 
15 and the latter at 30 years' purchase, the taxation on houses 
would really be 21 per cent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
warmly defended his measures, but ultimately said that he 
merely wished the house to affirm the principle that the area 
of direct taxation should be* extended. Had Mr. Disraeli 
honestly endeavoured to give effect to that declaration, he might 
have retained his office. It was the manifest unfairness of his 
scheme which secured its condemnation. After a debate of four 
nights a division was taken on the house tax, when the Govern- 
ment was defeated by a majority of 305 against 286 votes, and 
the Ministry immediately resigned. Thus terminated the first 
Derby Administration. During its official career it had aban- 
doned protection, but endeavoured by a fresh distribution of 
taxation to compensate the landed monopolists, and to perpetuate, 
in another form, class legislation. It rendered, though unwil- 
ling, a most important service, by demonstrating the fact that 
free trade was the acknowledged policy of the country ; it had 
been the instrument of solemnly ratifying that policy, and of 
vindicating in the most ample manner the fame of that states- 
man whom, up to the period of his untimely end, the leading 
members of the Government had not ceased to vilify. The 
complete alienation of the intimate friends and disciples of 
Sir Robert Peel, consequent upon the bitter hostility, amounting 
to persecution, evinced towards him, weakened the Conservative 
party to such a degree that its continuance in office was impos- 
sible ; it had, therefore, to make way for the coalition Govern- 
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ment of Lord Aberdeen, in which the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was held by Mr. Gladstone. 

During the debates on the Disraeli Budget, Sir Benjamin Hall 
(now Lord Llanover) expressed himself in fevour of direct taxa- 
tion, and statod that " a great deal of the revenue of the country 
ought to be collected in that way." It was also shown by 
Mr. Joseph Hume that in 1814-15 the land bore 64 per cent, 
of the whole property tax, while in 1848 its proportion was 
reduced to 34 per cent. The veteran economist also expressed 
his opinion that we ought to relieve manufactures and commerce 
from the burdens of indirect taxation, and revert to a more 
complete system of equitably-adjusted direct taxation. Parlia- 
ment was adjourned on the 31st of December, both houses 
having continued sitting during the Christmas holidays. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

The accession of Mr. Gladstone to office, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was regarded with general satisfaction. The assis- 
tance he had rendered to Sir Robert Peel, as President of the 
Board of Trade, in the three great measures of fiscal reform 
carried by that minister, inspired the country with hope that he 
would introduce a similar measure as Minister of Finance. The 
prospect of a considerable surplus also stimulated expectation. 
The prevailing tendency of public opinion had been shown in the 
years inmiediately preceding 1853, by numerous motions in 
favour of remissions of indirect taxation, and it was the unanimous 
expectation that Mr. Gladstone would be emphatically a free* 
trade minister. These hopes were fiilly realized, the year 1853 
witnessing a fourth comprehensive revision of the Customs tariflF. 

The revenue for the preceding year, which had been estimated 
by Mr. Disraeli in April at £51,625,000, reached the sum of 
£53,089,000, the surplus of income over expenditure being 
£2,460,000. An increase of expenditure in the year 1853 
would, it was estimated, reduce the surplus for that year to 
£800,000, of which £215,000 would consist of occasional pay- 
ments. This estimate, moreover, included the income tax, which 
had legally expired. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, addressed him- 
self at great length to a discussion of the incidence and effect of 
this tax. Condemning it on account of its inequaHties, and 
admitting that "it bears, upon the whole, too hard upon intelli- 
gence and skill, and not hard enough upon property, and 
believing that its reconstruction so as to make it equitable was 
impossible," he stated that he could not regard it as a permanent 
source of income. Its value as a fiscal engine he fully admitted, 
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and showed that "our debt need not at this moment have 
existed, if there had been resolution enough to submit to the 
income tax at an earlier period " of the French war. He then 
referred to its effects since its re-enactment in the following 
words: — "Sir R. Peel, in 1842, called forth from repose this 
giant, who had once shielded us in war, to come and assist our 
industrious toils in peace ; and, if the first income tax produced 
enduring and memorable results, so I am free to say, at less 
expenditure by far in money, and without those painful accom- 
paniments of havoc, war, and bloodshed, so has the second 
income tax. The second income tax has been the instrument 
by which you have introduced, and by which I hope ere long 
you may perfect, the reform, the effective reform of your com- 
mercial and fiscal system; you have laid the foundations of similar 
reforms, slow perhaps, but certain in their progress through 
every country of the civilized world." 

Mr. Gladstone, therefore, proposed the continuance of the 
income tax for seven years, intending " to associate it, during 
the years which it has still to run, with a great and beneficial 
remission of taxes," and seeking to place the national finances in 
such a condition that Parliament in 1860, if it should think fit, 
might be able to part with this mighty engine of finance. The 
proposal respecting this tax comprised its re-enactment for two 
years at the rate of 7d. in the pound, for two more years at 6d., 
and for three more years at 5d., then to expire by law. It was 
also extended to incomes between sglOO and £150 at the rate of 
5d. for the whole term. Ireland was, for the first time, included 
in its operation, in consideration of which ;g4,500,000 due from 
that country to the imperial revenue, principally on account of 
money advanced during the famine, was remitted. In addition 
Mr. Grladstx)ne proposed the extension of the legacy duty to real 
property — a measure originally introduced by William Pitt, but 
rejected by the House of Lords, after it had fastened the tax 
upon personalty. The two measures were originally included in 
one bill, but were subsequently separated, and the Lords availed 
themselves of this proceeding to pass the bill imposing the legacy 
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duty on personal property, and to reject that which imposed the 
succession duty on their own estates. There was also an increase 
in the duty on Scotch and Irish spirits, and on licenses. The 
additional taxation thus proposed was estimated to yield a 
surplus of igl,344,000, which with the anticipated ordinary 
surplus gave a fond of £2,151,000 available for remissions of 
taxation. 

Having thus cleared the way by providing a surplus as the 
basis of his operations, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to deal with 
" the more agreeable subject of the remission of taxation.'' The 
first tax repealed was the excise duty on soap, which had entailed 
an immense loss from fraud, interfered with the cleanliness, 
health, and comfort of the people, crippled our productive power, 
and rendered us unable to compete in that article with the 
foreigner. It was estimated that for every penny of this tax 
repealed, double the advantage would accrue to the consumer, 
independently of the impetus thereby given to trade, espe- 
cially that in palm oil from Africa, the development of which, it 
was urged, would tend powerfully to extinguish the African 
slave trade. 

The stamp duties were next dealt with. The tax on life 
assurance was reduced from 2s. 6d. to 6d., the penny receipt 
stamp on all amounts of £2 and upwards was substituted for the 
previous oppressive rates, which had long been systematically 
evaded, and the duties on indentures of apprentices, articles of 
clerkship, and attorney's certificates, were reduced. The next 
proposal was the reduction of the duty on advertisements from 
Is. 6d. to 6d., but in committee a resolution was carried substi- 
tuting a cipher (0) for the 6d., and thereupon the Government 
entirely abandoned the duty. The duty on hackney carriages 
was reduced, the assessed taxes were revised, and an alteration 
proposed in the post-horse duties. Increased facilities were also 
given for the redemption of the land tax. 

The most important portion of the budget, with the exception 
of the abolition of the tax on soap, was the revision of the 
Customs tariflT. The duty on tea was at once reduced to Is. lOd. 
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per lb., to be further reduced in 1854 to Is. 6d., in 1855 to 
Is. 3d., and in 1856 to Is. The general principles of the other 
reductions in the tariff were the abolition of unproductive duties 
and of duties on manufactures, except a few finished articles, the 
produce of hand labour ; the reduction of all duties continued 
upon manufactures (except those of silk, which were retained at 
15 per cent.) to 10 per cent, on their value; the substitution of 
rated duties for duties ad valorem^ wherever practicable ; and, in 
all but a few instances, the repeal of the additional 5 per cent, 
imposed in 1840. The protection afforded to colonial produce was 
in many instances withdrawn by the reduction of the duty on 
similar articles imported from foreign countries ; and lastly, the 
duties that pressed on " those foreign articles of food which enter 
largely, if not into the necessaries of life, at any rate into what 
may be called the luxuries or the comforts of the mass of the 
population," were considerably reduced. 

The application of the last rule was exemplified in the 
reduction of the duty on apples from 6d. and 2s. a bushel 
to 3d. \ cheese from 5s. to 2s. 6d. per cwt. ; cocoa from 2d. to 
Id. per lb. ; nuts from 2s. to Is. per bushel ) and butter from 
10s. to 5s. per cwt. The estimated loss from these reduc- 
tions was £185,000. In addition to these reductions on 
articles of food, including tea, 123 articles were entirely set free 
from duty, at a cost of £53,000,* and 133 others were 

* The following is the list of articles entirely set free from duty : — ^From 
the Ist of June, 1853, agates or cornelians, albumen, amber, anchovies, 
aquafortis, bandstring twist, sulphate of barytes ground, bast ropes, twines 
and strands, blacking, books printed before 1801, brass, powder of brass, 
bricks and clinkers, bronze powder, paint brushes, buttons, cameos not set, 
refined camphor, cantharides, carmine, carriages, empty casks, catlings, 
chalk, cider, citron preserved in salt, oxide of cobalt, fishermen's corks, 
crayons, crystal cut or manufactured, cucumbers preserved in salt, elder flower 
water, extracts of bark and wood, fish, frames, furniture woods excepting 
ash, beech, birch, elm, oak, wainscot, gauze of thread, gold leaf, gunpowder, 
hair, hams, harp and lute strings, honey, Indian ink, iron wire and rough 
castings, isinglass, latten wire, mead, preserved meat, prepared mercury, 
metal lea^ naphtha, oil of rosin, olives, orange flower water, orsedew, 
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reduced, f involving a loss, after allowing for increased consump- 
tion, of £52,000. The total amount remitted in customs, excise, 
stamps, and taxes was £2,568,000 ; the actual loss, allowing for 
increased consumption, was estimated at £1,656,000. The total 
remission of indirect taxation, including reductions which would 
take effect in subsequent years, for which the consent of Parlia- 
ment was obtained, was £5,384,000. 

pamter's colours, pencils, perry, phosphorus, pickles and vegetables preserved 
in salt; pollard, pomegranates, pots, rose water, saccharum satumi, sausages, 
seeds, silkworm gut, skins and articles manufactured of skins and furs, 
smalts, spectacles, spelter or zinc, stone and slate hewn, marble, tamarinds, 
tiles, clay tobacco pipes, tongues, turpentine, twine, vanelloes, varnish, 
verdigris, wafers, sealing wax, whipcord, waste wood, silk and worsted yam 
not dyed. From the 4th of June, 1853, cables not of iron, coil, rope, twine 
and strands,, copper and old brass, cordage, glass of aU kinds, lead, linens, 
mats and matting, pictures, poultry and game, tin, truffles, Virginia wire, 
yam, and flock for paper-stainers. 

t The following is the list of articles on which the duty was reduced : — 
Apples, butter, cheese, cocoa, nuts, raisins, almonds, arrow root, pearled 
barley, baskets, beads, brass manufactures, brocades, bronze manufactures, 
candles, canes, capers, playing cards, cassava powder, cassia lignea, chicory, 
China ware, cinnamon, clocks, cloves, cocculus indicus, coffee, comfits, con- 
fectionery, copper manufactures^ corks, dates, dice, earthenware, feathers, 
artificial flowers, fruits, preserved ginger, glass, grapes, hair articles, hats, 
wrought and manufactured iron and steel, jewels, manufactures of lead, 
book backs, leather cut into shapes, liquorice paste powder and root, mac- 
caroni, mace, marmalade, medlars, musical instruments, mustard flowers, 
nutmegs, nu^ic vomica, oil of almonds, bay and cloves, onions, pears, percus- 
sion caps, perfumery, manufactures of pewter, pickles, pimento, gold and 
silver plate, platting, plums, pomatum, potato flpur, hair and perfumed 
powder, powder not otherwise described, prints and drawings, quassia, 
quinine, rice, sago, scaleboard, semolina, ships, spa ware, spelter or zinc 
manufactures, spirits, starch, succades, tapioca, tinfoil, toys, turnery, varnish, 
vermicelli, vinegar, washing balls, Cologne water, biscuit and bread, India 
rubber manufactures, coral negligees, daguerreotype plates, fig cake, gutta 
percha manufactures, lucifers, mandioca flour, manna croup, mustard, oil 
cloth, salonica, sauces, soy, stearine, veneers, eggs, soap, oranges and lemons, 
books, cherries, cotton manufactures, embroidery, needlework, laces, linen 
manufactures, millboards, paper, pasteboard, silk manufactures, watches, 
woollen manufactures, fancy paper. 
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This wise and beneficial measure, based as it was upon those 
free-trade principles which Parliament had in the previous 
session, with the concurrence of all parties, excepting only 53 
unconverted Protectionists, finally adopted, was nevertheless 
violently opposed by the Conservative party. The extension 
of the income tax to Ireland and the proposal of a succession 
duty on real property, united many of the Irish members and 
of the landed proprietors in opposition to the measure. Its 
general principle was denounced as " a war against property 
and a blow at the constitution." The income tax was selected 
as the main point of attack, and, on the resolution being pro- 
posed granting this tax, an amendment was moved by Sir E. B. 
Lytton that its continuance for seven years without modification 
was " alike unjust and impolitic." After a debate of four nights, 
the original resolution was carried by a majority of 71. Not- 
withstanding this decided expression of the opinion of the house, 
the most determined opposition was offered to the details of the 
measure, and, among other criticisms, the reductions on butter 
and cheese were stigmatised as " inflicting an additional injustice 
on the agricultural interest, and calculated to do considerable 
injury to Ireland." This opposition was, however, of no avail ; 
the budget was carried in its entirety, excepting only the 
revision of trade licenses, which was withdrawn, and the reduc- 
tion of the advertisement duty, for which the total repeal of this 
obnoxious tax was substituted. 

During the debates the veteran economist, Joseph Hume, 
again expressed his conviction that " the taxation of the country 
would never be placed on a proper footing until a property tax 
to a large extent, and justly regulated, became a permanent 
source of revenue." Mr. J. L. Ricardo also expressed his approval 
of the budget " as the foundation and the seed of a system of 
direct taxation," which, he added, was " the proper principle 
of all taxation." Mr. Disraeli also, although opposing the 
measure itself, was compelled to declare his " entire approbation 
of the general principles on which the financial policy was 
founded," and added that if the arguments of Mr. Gladstone 
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meant anything, they meant " that we should find the means of 
supplying the whole of the revenue raised by the Customs by 
direct taxes." 

The results of the measure, both financially and commercially, 
were eminently satisfactory. The surplus for the year, which 
was estimated at £495,000, reached the sum of £3,524,785 — a 
remarkable proof of the soundness of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 
The amount of our imports largely increased, and, as a natural 
consequence, the exports of British produce and manufactures 
rose from £78,076,854 in 1852 to £98,933,781 in 1853. The 
following table shows the increased importation of five of the 
principal articles on which the duty was reduced : — 

1852. 

Tea, lbs 66,360,535 .. 

Butter, cwts 285,497 ... 

Cheese, cwts 289,458 ... 

Eggs, number 108,281,233 ... 

Cocoa, lbs 6,269,434 ... 

The increased consumption of articles paying duty, and the 
consequent growth of the Customs and Excise, is a sure test of 
increased prosperity. The following table shows the consump- 
tion of the principal articles during the years 1853 and 1854: — 

Betained for Home Consumption. 
1852. 

Cocoa, lbs 3,328,527 

Coffee, lbs 34,978,432 

Sugar, raw, cwts 6,898,867 

Tea, lbs 54,713,034 

Tobacco, cigars, & snuff, lbs.... 28,41 8,568 

Foreign Spirits, gals 4,862,267 

British Spirits, gals 25,200,879 

. Malt, bushels 41,072,486 ... 41,992,178 ... 36,812,727 

The decrease in the consumption of malt in the year 1854 may 
be fully accounted for by the increased duty placed in that year 
upon that article. The small increase in spirits was attributed 
by Mr. Gladstone, not to illicit distillation, of which he said 
there was " not so much as a breath of a suspicion," but to the 
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progress of temperate habits among the population. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the results of one or two years' 
experience are not any adequate test of a fiscal policy. They 
merely indicate what may be expected when time has been 
allowed for the working of the experiment. The further develop- 
ment of these beneficial measures received a serious check in 
1854, when the commencement of hostilities with Russia de- 
manded increased taxation, which was raised to a great extent 
by additions to indirect taxation, seriously crippling our foreign 
trade, and staying the progress of fiscal reform. 

The intentions of Mr. Gladstone in proposing the re-enactment 
of the income tax for seven years were completely frustrated by 
this unfortunate event. In his financial statement of 1853 he 
urged the measure, '* in order to bring to completion the noble 
work of commercial reform which is so far advanced." The 
budget of 1853 was not a final and perfect scheme, but merely 
the foundation upon which it was his desire to build up, in the 
six subsequent years, the edifice of commercial freedom. It was 
intended to be the first step in a long career of fiscal and com- 
mercial progress. The events of 1854 completely reversed his 
intended policy. The combined fleets of England and France 
entered the Black Sea on the 3rd of December, 1853, and war 
was declared against Russia on the 28th of March, 1854. This 
event not merely affected the condition of Europe politically, 
but, as far as this country was concerned, led to a temporary 
reversal of its fiscal policy, and, consequently, not only stayed 
the progress of commercial reform at home, but delayed the 
adoption of free-trade principles on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Gladstone made his financial statement for the year 1854 
on the 6th of March. Negotiations for peace were still in pro- 
gress, but the expenditure was increased from £51,000,000 to 
£56,000,000, showing an estimated deficiency of £2,840,000. 
The right honourable gentleman argued at great length against 
any interference with reductions of indirect taxation provided 
by the last year's Budget, but which had not yet taken 
effect, and against the reimposition of any taxes that bad been 
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repealed and had actually lapsed, and urged, that whatever was 
done should be done with a minimum disturbance to trade and 
industry. To meet the emergency, he proposed, in accordance 
with the principle adopted by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, to double 
the income tax for the first half of the year, and estimated 
that, should no increase take place in the expenditure, this would 
leave a surplus of £467,000. 

The declaration of war, which followed almost immediately, 
rendered necessary a supplementary budget, in order to provide 
for an additional expenditure of £6,850,000. The income tax 
was doubled for the second half of the yeai*, and during the con- 
tinuance of the war the duty on Scotch spirits was increased Is. 
per gallon, and on Irish spirits 8d. per gallon ; the classification 
of the sugar duties was altered ; and the malt tax was increased 
from 2s. 9d. to 4s. per bushel. Referring to a suggested reim- 
position of the soap duty, Mr. Gladstone said — " I entertain 
the hope that nothing but the last extremity will ever induce 
the representatives of the people of this country to replace the 
fetters of Excise restrictions upon any trade, in cases where they 
have been once removed." He also rejected with equal firmness 
any increase in the duty on tea. The repeal of the Navigation 
Laws was completed this year, by the passage of a law throwing 
open the coasting trade. 

These measures were violently opposed by the Conservatives. 
On the second reading of the Excise bill, an amendment that it 
be read that day six months was moved by Mr. Cayley. In the 
course of his speech he stated that " in consequence of the 
numerous restrictions and oppressions, produced by the malt 
tax, the brewer and the maltster took out of the public purse 
more than the Exchequer received, by threefold.". The second 
reading was, however, carried by a majority of 108. Not only 
was the budget of the year opposed, but the measure of 1853 
was violently attacked on financial grounds. It was denounced by 
Mr. Disraeli " because it greatly diminished the resources of the 
country:" it was also described by him as "a very great 
blunder." 
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Mr. Gladstone vindicated the measure by the following state- 
ment of facts : — " I do not regret those diminutions of taxes : 
they gave an immense stimulus to the trade and com- 
merce of the country ; and the happy result of the legislation 
of last year and of other similar legislation was this, that 
after a great remission of taxes — after, perhaps, the worst 
harvest for nearly 40 years, and with war first imminent 
and then flagrant in Europe — at the close of the year we saw 
a surplus revenue of nearly £3,500,000. Again, I say, this 
question goes very deep ; it opens up the history of past years — 
it opens up the policy with which the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) and his adherents were so long identified, 
viz. : — that policy which declined to reform the finances of this 
country, with a view to the expansion of its industry and trade ; 
that policy which has governed the proceedings of Parliament, 
now for ten or eleven years, and the happy and blessed fruits of 
which the people of England are reaping at the moment when I 
address you." A most complete vindication of that budget, 
however, came from Sir Stafford Northcote, one of Mr. Disraeli's 
followers, in 1862. Writing after the heat of party conflict had 
passed away, the Right Honourable Baronet said — " The great 
features of that budget — the settlement of the income tax 
question, and, in a lesser but still in an important degree, 
the revision of our indirect taxation — mark it as a budget 
eminently calculated to strengthen the position of a country 
which was about to embark in a serious and expensive 
struggle."* 

The complete breakdown of our naval and military adminis- 
tration, involving as it did the resignation of Lord Aberdeen 
and the reconstruction of the Ministry under Lord Palmerston, 
caused the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. The vacant post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was conferred upon Sir G. C. Lewis, who made his 
first financial statement on the 20th of April, 1855. Notwith- 
standing increased taxation and the disturbance of trade and 

* "Twenty Years* Financial Policy.** 
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industry caused by the war, the revenue was buoyant, and a 
surplus of income of £1,000,000 was anticipated beyond the 
estimated amount. It was necessary, however, to provide 
for an expenditure of £86,339,000, causing a deficiency of 
£23,031,000. Sir G. C. Lewis proposed to raise £16,000,000 
by loan, and the remainder by increased taxation, of which 
£3,300,000 was imposed upon articles of consumption. 

The Ministerial proposals comprised an increase of the sugar 
duties by 3s. per cwt. ; an additional Id. per lb. on coffee ; the 
increase of the tea duty from Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. per lb. ; of the 
duty on Scotch spirits irom 6s. to 7s. lOd. per gallon, and ot 
that on Irish spirits from 4s. to 6s. per gallon ; an addition of 
2d. in the pound to the income tax ; the removal of the ex- 
emption from stamp duty on bankers* cheques drawn within 
15 miles of the bank at which they were made payable ; 
and the repeal of the compulsory newspaper stamp. Strong 
protests were made against the increased duties on tea, coffee, 
and sugar, but the only alteration effected in the budget was the 
reduction of the increase in the income tax to I^d. on incomes 
between £100 and £150 a year. A supplementary budget in 
August authorised the raising of £7,000,000 by exchequer bills 
to meet further war expenditure. 

The effect of these additions to indirect taxation, was similar 
to that produced by the additional 5 per cent, in 1840. There 
was a loss in the Customs, compared with the estimate, of 
£661,229, and in the Excise of £1,284,330; while the amount 
yielded by the income tax was £289,757 more than had been 
anticipated. The comparative merits of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, as a means of raising an increased revenue, were again 
tested, and decided by the result in favour of the former. 
The lesson taught by the great experiment of 1842 was confirmed, 
and the superiority of direct taxation completely demonstrated. 

Two financial statements were made in 1856 — one in February, 
authorizing a further loan of £5,000,000 ; and another in May, 
when the budget was laid before Parliament. The war was 
then terminated, but the expenditure was estimated at 

F 
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£81,113,000, and the income at £71,740,000/ leaving a 
deficiency of £10,373,000, which was, however, reduced by 
£1,500,000 received from the loan contracted in February, to 
£8,873,000. The war malt tax expired legally on the 5th of 
July ; the additional income tax was fixed to terminate on the 
1st of April, 1858 ; and the war duties on tea, sugar, and coffee, 
on the 1st of April, 1857. It was proposed to meet the defi- 
ciency by a loan of £5,000,000, and the issue, if necessary, of 
Exchequer bills for the balance. These proposals were accepted 
without opposition, the only important debate having reference 
solely to the necessity of economy. 

The fiscal legislation of 1855 and 1856 stands alone in the 
financial history of the period, and presents a marked contrast 
in its results to that of previous and subsequent years. The 
total amount of additional taxation imposed during these years 
was above £15,000,000, of which more than £6,500,000 was 
raised by Customs and Excise, and £8,600,000 by the income 
tax. The effect of such an increase in the amount of indirect 
taxation is apparent in the greatly diminished consumption of 
all the articles thus taxed, excepting indeed tea, which had 
received a great impetus from the successive reductions of 1853 
and 1854. In 1856, however, the effect of the increased duty 
was felt, and the consumption decreased, as appears from the 
following table of the quantity retained for home consumption : — 

1852 54,713,034 lbs. 

1853 58,834,087 „ ... increase 4,121,053 lbs. 

1854 61,953,041 „ ... „ 3,118,954 „ 

1855 63,429,286 „ ... „ 1,476,245 „ 

1856 63,278,212 „ ... decrease 151,074 „ 

Tlie consumption of coffee, which was 37,350,924 lb. in 1854, 
fell to 35,764,564 lb. in 1855, and 34,995,944 lb. in 1856 ; and 

* This includes the cost of collection, which appeared this year for the 
first tinie in the estimates ; previously to the year 1856, the net amount of 
revenue only, after the cost of collection had been deducted, was paid into 
the Exchequer. 
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of sugar from 8,028,758 cwt. in 1854to7,25&,148 cwt. in 1855, 
and 6,813,470 cwt. in 1856. The consumption of this article 
fell, according to a report of the Customs, from 34 lb. per head 
in 1854 to 30 lb. in 1855, and 28 lb. in 1856. The effect of the 
increased duty on sugar was aggravated by a scarcity of the 
article and a consequent advance in the price, which rendered 
it exceedingly impolitic to increase the amount of the tax. 
According to a report of the Surveyor-General of CustomSy an 
increased revenue was obtained of only 2 per cent., while the 
rate of duty had been increased 25 per cent. 

The most notable effects were, however, produced in spirits 
and malt, as shown in the following table of the quantities 
entered for home consumption : — 

British Spirits. Malt. 

Grallons. Bushels. 

1853 25,021,317 41,992,178 

1854 25,883,584 36,812,727 

1855 21,957,275 34,401,244 

1856 23,300,556 41,579,124 

The war malt tax was repealed in 1856. The decline in spirits 
was attributed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the high 
price of corn and increased cost of provisions, which encroached 
largely upon that portion of the wages of the working classes 
usually expended in such articles. On the other hand, the right 
hon. gentleman congratulated the country upon the contrast 
presented by the tea, sugar, and coffee duties, as indicating " a 
gratifying progress in sober and temperate habits." 

The increase in the number of able-bodied paupers, which 
rose from 126,220 on the 1st of January, 1853, to 152,174 
on the 1st January, 1856; and the withdrawals from savings 
banks, which were above £1,300,000, in excess of deposits 
during the three years 1854-5-6, also testified to the existence 
of considerable distress among the population. 

The slight reduction in the value of British produce and 
manufactures exported during the war is a striking proof of the 
value of the relaxations of the tariff which were effected in 1853. 

F 2 
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The following figures show the value of these exports during 
the period now under review : — 

1852 £78,076,854 

^^^« ^^^^„^^ TThe year of Mr. Gladstone's 

1853 98,933,7811 

' ' i. revision. 

1854 97,184,726)^ 

1855 95,688,085 j ^^^ y^^^' ^^ ^^^• 

1856 1 15,826,000. . .The first year of peace. 

The decrease in 1855 would have been larger but for the 
exceptionable export of 3,840,691 gallons of British spirits, con- 
sequent upon the failure of the continental wine crop, which 
increased the value of the exports of that article by the sum of 
£681,098. 

The entire cost of the Russian war was estimated by Sir G. C. 
Lewis at £76,398,000, to meet which above £40,000,000 was 
raised by additional taxation, and above £41,000,000 added to 
the national debt. A surplus of these amounts over the expen- 
diture went to strengthen the balances in the Exchequer. It is, 
however, not merely the actual money expended, but also its 
eifects upon trade and employment, that must be considered, if 
we would estimate the total cost of this war. The full benefit of 
the budget of 1853 was not felt until its termination, when 
our exports for that year at once increased in value by the 
sum of about £10,200,000. Another serious loss caused by the 
war was the complete stoppage of Mr. Gladstone's financial 
plans, and the reversal of his policy. Had it not been for this 
dei^lorable event, we might have secured, by the end of 1856, a 
remission of indirect taxation to the extent of at least £6,500,000, 
instead of an increase to that amount. The effects of this catas- 
trophe upon finance and trade were increased debt, additional 
taxation, renewed commercial restrictions, diminished exports, 
embarrassed trade, increased pauperism, the temporary sub- 
stitution of an unsound for a sound fiscal policy, and the 
permanent increase of our military establishments. 

It is diiBcult to estimate the fiill result of these various evils as 
affecting the commercial progress of the nation, and the well- 
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being of the people ; enough, however, is apparent to show that 
whatever may have been the advantage, if any, that was gained 
by Great Britain, such advantage was purchased at an enormous 
cost. If, on the other hand, from first to last, this war was, as 
it has been described, a gigantic mistake, it was a mistake which 
inflicted severe suifering upon our industrial population, retarded 
our commercial and social progress, and has fostered a spirit of 
extravagance on the part of Government departments, which 
has, ever since, involved us in a profligate and enormous expen- 
diture. 




CHAPTER VI. 



The period comprising the Russian war forms a very instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of finance. It was a time of high 
taxation levied in a manner which crippled and embarrassed 
trade. It is now our more pleasing task to revert to a period of 
remission and consequent prosperity. The return of peace 
brought increasing commerce in its train. The increase in our 
exports of British manufactures in the year 1856 was 31 per 
cent, over 1855 and 17 per cent, over 1S53, the largest pro- 
portion being in textile and metal fabrics, that of the former 
being £8,790,000, and of the latter, £5,600,000. Previously to 
the year 1854 no account had been kept of the real value of 
exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, or of imports, so 
that prior to that year an accurate comparison was impossible. 
The following table shows the comparative effects of war and 
peace, of increased and diminished taxation, upon trade: — 
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97,184,728 
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116,608.756 
130,411.539 


£ 
18,088,369 
21,003,315 
23,393,405 
24,108,194 
23,174,023 
26.281,146 


115,821,092 
116,691,300 
139,220,353 
146,174,301 
139,782,778 
156,693,076 


£ 
268,210,145 
260,234,150 
311,784.517 
334,018.742 
804,308,011 
334,875,330 



It appears from this statement that on the restoration of peace 
our trade received a moat remarkable development, which, 
leed, was checked in 1858 by the effect of the monetary panic 
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of 1857, but in 1859 it again revived, and exceeded in value 
that of any previous year. Indeed, it was not until the ter- 
mination of the war, that the full benefit of the relaxations 
effected in 1853 was experienced. 

The termination of the war produced no material reduction in 
the expenditure, which was, moreover, increased by the Persiar 
and Chinese wars and the Indian mutiny. No immediate re- 
duction of indirect taxation, excepting the additional pennj 
imposed upon eoflfee, was proposed. The governing dasses, 
howev^ willing they might be to incur tha expenditure, were 
unwilling to c^fray its cost by direct taxation, and therefore 
insisted upon the repeal of the war income tax a year before it 
legally expired ; the only war taxes they allowed to remain 
were those levied upon articles of consumption. The unrepre- 
sented classes were thus made to bear the burden of the increased 
expenditure. The proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comprised the continuance of the income tax for three years at 
7d. in the pound ; the increase of the tea duty from Is. 3d. per. 
lb., the roie to which it would otherwise have feUen on the 1st 
of April, to Is. 7d. for the year 1857-8, to be reduced to Is. 5d. 
in 1858, Is. 3d. in 1859, and Is. in 1860 ; the continuance of 
the war duties on sugar, at decreasing rates, till 1859 ; and the 
immediate repeal of the war tax on coffee. 

During the continuance of the war the financial measures 
of the Oovernment encountered but little opposition. Public 
attention was too much occupied with naval and military adminis- 
tration and the gigantic struggk then in progress. These 
subjects being disposed of, the administration of the finances 
again assumed a leading position as a subject of debate. The 
proposal respecting tJie tea duties met with no favour in any 
quarter. Mr. Disraeli described this as ^'the most odious of 
indirect taxes,'^ and declared that tea was " the very last article 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have dealt with." 
Mr. Gladstone also opposed the measure, and thus criticised the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he had 
reduced the duty 2d. per lb., by fixing it at Is. 7d. instead of 
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Is. 9d., the existing rate : — " The war tax on tea will fall on the 
5th of April next to Is. 3d. My right honourable friend pro- 
poses to raise it again to Is. 7d., and says he remits 2d. I say 
he imposes 4d. " Before the budget was carried, the Ministry were 
defeated on Mr. Cobden's motion on the China war, and re- 
solved to appeal to the country. The taxes proposed for three 
years were therefore taken for one year only, and the proposition 
respecting the tea duties was modified, the rate being fixed at 
Is. 5d. per lb. This proposal was carried, notwithstanding an 
amendment moved by Mr. Gladstone to reduce the amount to 
Is. 3d. ; and the other resolutions were agreed to. 

This session was memorable for a short passage of arms 
between Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. Gladstone. The anticipated 
remission of taxation brought a host of claimants upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was not content with de- 
fending his proposals, but exhumed the following passage from 
Arthur Young, in which a principle fundamentally opposed to 
the financial policy which had been the basis of every relaxation 
of the tariff is laid down : — " The mere circumstance of taxes 
being very numerous, in order to raise a given sum, is a con- 
siderable step towards equality in the burden falling on the 
people. If I was to define a good system of taxation, it should 
be that of bearing lightly on an infinite number of points, 
heavily on none ; in other words, that simplicity in taxation is 
the greatest additional weight that can be given to taxes, and 
ought in every country to be most sedulously avoided.'* This 
passage was fully endorsed by Sir G. C. Lewis, who added that 
this opinion, " though contrary to much that we hear at the 
present day, seems to me to be full of wisdom, and to be a most 
useful practical guide in the arrangement of a system of taxa- 
tion." If correct in this opinion, Sir G. C. Lewis ought to 
have proposed the reimposition of many of the repealed taxes, 
and not have been content with the mere retention of the war 
taxes upon tea and sugar. The principle he advocated involved 
the complete reversal of recent fiscal legislation. 

This absurd argument, worthy only of a Newdegate or a 
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Bentinck, was ably refiited by Mr. Gladstone, " Upon three 
separate occasions," said the right honourable gentleman, "in 
1842, again in 1845, and in 1853 — with the general assent of 
Parliament, for it was no party question — great efforts have been 
made by successive Governments to consolidate our fiscal laws, 
and we removed from our Customs tariff more hundreds of articles 
than I dare venture to mention. By that means we set a great 
portion of our trade entirely free, and that, I believe, has been the 
main cause of its subsequent vast expansion. But what says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Does he approve that simplifi- 
cation ? No ; but he has done this — he has disinterred old Arthur 
Young ; he has brought Arthur Young before us, and Arthur 
Young says that to load an infinity of articles with taxes 
infinitely small is the perfection of finance. That, however, is a 
total condemnation of the principle by which Parliament has 
been guided during the last 15 years." After showing that the 
total remissions of taxes amounted to £21,985,000, while those 
imposed amounted to only £7,500,000, the clear gain being 
£14,485,000, Mr. Gladstone added— "And of what did the 
great bulk of the gain consist ? It was so much addition to the 
comforts and the resources, so much deduction from the pri- 
vations and the diiBculties, of the great mass of the people." 
The ghost of Arthur Young was effectually laid ; but the argu- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone points, if it have any force at all, to 
measures more complete than anything that even he has since 
done. It is, according to his own admission, to the entire 
freedom bestowed upon a great portion of our trade, that its 
expansion is mainly owing. To secure the greatest possible ex- 
pansion of trade, the whole of it must be set " entirely free," 
and the revenue of the country raised in a manner which 
shall not impede the progress of trade, manufactures and em- 
ployment. 

The new Parliament met on the 7th May, and early in June 
news was received of the outbreak of the Indian mutiny. This 
necessitated increased naval and military expenditure in addition 
to the supplementary estimates voted on account of the Persian 
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and Chinese Wars. Following the examples of previous Parlia- 
ments, this expenditure was thrown upon trade and industry. 
The war duties on tea and sugar were continued for two years 
beyond the one for which they were already granted. The 
proposal for their gradual reduction to the peace rates was thus 
deliberately thrown aside, and the burden of the Persian, Chinese, 
and Indian wars was thrown upon them ; while the income tax, 
which was invariably designated by its opponents as a war tax, 
was reduced to its peace rate. This was done, moreover, despite 
the fact that the comprehensive revision of taxation, to secure 
which it was proposed in 1853, was still unaccomplished. 

The autumn of 1857 witnessed another severe commercial 
panic, consequent upon extensive failures in the United States. 
Some of the first commercial houses in this country were involved 
in the ruin of their American correspondents. The necessity of 
sending large quantities of silver to the East to meet the 
demands of the Indian mutiny and the Persian and Chinese wars 
increased the difficulties of the Bank. The rate of discount was 
raised in six weeks from 6 to 10 per cent. ; the reserve of coin 
and bullion fell in a few weeks to £7,675,000, and of notes to 
£957,710. The liabilities of five banks which stopped payment 
were estimated at £24,000,000, and those of private firms at 
£14,000,000. This monetary panic was necessarily accompanied 
by a large suspension of manufactures and consequent distress 
among the operatives. In Preston alone 25,000 persons wwe 
thrown out of employment. The Bank Charter Act was again 
suspended, but failed to arrest the evil, and the Bank had to avail 
itself of the powers thus afforded to the extent of £2,000,000. 
The panic increased until the 21st of November, when the Bank 
reserve had fallen to about £6,500,000. The pressure then 
abated, and by Christmas the reserve of bullion and issues of 
notes resumed their ordinary proportions. 

Parliament was called together on the third of December, and 
passed a bill of indemnity for the suspension of the Bank Act. 
A committee was also appointed to enquire into its working, 
and on the 12th of December both houses adjourned. The 
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attempt to murder the Emperor of the Freuch, which occurred 
during the recess, induced the Government to introduce the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill. Their defeat on this measure led to 
their resignation, and introduced Mr. Disraeli a second time into 
office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In making his financial statement, he referred to the eifect of 
the panic upon the revenue. The " just and temperate estimate" 
of his predecessor was not fulfilled to the egad of thfe third 
quarter ; but, " strange to say," he added, " during tiie last 
quarter of the financial year (January to March 31st), in the 
great items of Customs, Excise, and Stamps, it was not only 
fulfilled, but exceeded by, speaking in round numbers, 
£1,500,000." The effect of the crisis upon our trade is shown 
in the returns of our exports ; the increase for the 

Nine months ending September 30 was 12^ per cent. 
Ten „ „ October 31 „ 11 i „ 

Eleven „ „ November 30 „ 8 „ 
Twelve „ „ December 31 „ 5^ „ 
Referring to the prospects of the coming year, the right 
honourable gentleman said, — " All the circumstances of the 
country are now &vourable to consumption. Capital is abundant, 
money cheap, bread 40 and 50 per cent, lower in price than it 
was last year, and of sugar, which was very high and scarce last 
year, we have the project of ample supplies, while its cost has 
fallen considerably, so much indeed as lOs. per cwt. ; and it has, 
thereby, become much more accessible to tiie working classes. 
In fact, there is a combination of circumstances at work which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would all stimulate eonsumption." 
This declaration is a most complete condemnation of the fiscal 
policy uniformly advocated by Mr. Disraeli ; if the facts enume- 
rated are advantageous, laws which produce contrary results 
must be bad ; and yet these laws have had no firmer champion 
than Mr. Disraeli. Cheapness and abundance are acknow- 
ledged to be beneficial ; they stimulate consumption, and induce 
prosperity ; laws, therefore, which like Customs and Excise, 
tend to produce dearness and scarcity, must be prejudicial to 
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the mass of the population, whatever may be their apparent 
advantages to a small section of the community. 

A deficiency was anticipated, supposing the income tax was 
allowed to fall to 5d., as provided for, of £3,990,000, of which 
i63,500,000 was caused by engagements to pay off the debt. It 
was therefore resolved to repeal the w^r sinking fund, and thus 
reduce the deficiency to £490,000. To meet this the income tax 
was continued at its previous rate, and the duty on Irish spirits 
increased to the same rate as that on British, viz., 8s. per gallon. 
The penny stamp was also extended to all bankers' cheques. These 
measures, it was anticipated, would leave a surplus of £310,000. 
The only noticeable feature, beyond these proposals, was the 
unanimous adoption, with the consent of the Government, of Mr. 
Milner Gibson's resolution, " That the maintenance of the Excise 
on paper, as a permanent source of revenue, would be im- 
politic." 

The year 1859 witnessed the overthrow of the second Derby 
Administration. The Reform Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment was rejected by the House of Commons. A dissolution 
followed, and on the meeting of the new Parliament an amend- 
ment to the address was carried expressing want of confidence in 
the Government. The Ministry thereupon resigned, and was 
succeeded by the second Administration of Lord Palmerston ; in 
which Mr. Gladstone again occupied the position of Finance 
Minister. 

The total revenue for the year 1858-9, which was estimated at 
£63,920,000, actually reached £65,477,000, leaving a surplus 
over the expenditure of above £800,000. The income for the 
ensuing year was estimated at £64,340,000, and the expenditure 
at £69,207,000, showing an anticipated deficiency of £4,867,000. 
This expenditure was described by Mr. Gladstone as exceptional, 
and not the rate at which it was desirable or possible it should 
be maintained. Moreover, the year 1860 was one in which it 
would be necessary to take a comprehensive review of our 
system of taxation. It was the year in which the income tax 
and the war duties on tea and sugar would expire, inaking a 
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difference of i68,000,000 to the revenue. On the other hand, 
there would be a falling in of 362,000,000 in the long annuities, 
in consequence of which Parliament would be' called upon to 
decide whether something should not be done for the benefit of 
the people, or whether that sum should be " dragged into the 
general vortex of expenditure." All these considerations con- 
duced to the opinion that the year was one for temporary and 
not prospective finance. 

Mr. Gladstone next discussed the mode in which the deficiency 
should be met. He rejected a loan as impolitic in time of peace, 
unless for special purposes, and condemned the increase of indirect 
taxation, in the interest alike of commerce and of justice to the 
operative classes. " You cannot," said Mr. Gladstone, " touch 
one of these indirect taxes, and especially you cannot touch the 
taxes that are derived from tropical articles, without greatly 
interfering with the course of trade." He then dwelt at some 
length on the respective merits and pressure upon different 
classes of Direct and Indirect Taxation. " All classes," he said, 
" are affected by taxation ; but direct taxation falls upon the 
middle and wealthy classes, while indirect taxation weighs with 
much more severe pressure upon the poor and labouring man." 
This pressure, moreover, had been greatly aggravated during 
the three years following the Russian War, by the continuance 
of the war duties on tea and sugar, by which means £9,000,000 
had been contributed by indirect, while £3,000,000 only was 
raised by direct taxation, towards the increased expenditure of 
that period. 

The proposals of the year were the enactment of the income 
tax for one year at Is. Id. in the pound on incomes of £150 and 
upwards, and at 8d. on incomes above £100 and below £150. 
This, with the shortening of the malt credits from 18 to 12 
weeks, he estimated would leave a surplus of £253,000. These 
plans were adopted by Parliament, which thus again affirmed 
the principle that, in order to meet a deficiency, recourse should 
be had to direct taxation, and although it did not relax any 
existing duties, practically condemned them as impolitic methods 
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of taxation. During these debates Mr. Disraeli, in defending 
his own proposals of the previous year, disclaimed any desire to 
diminish the amount of direct taxation then existing in our 
financial system, and said that it was merely his desire that it 
should take a form less unjust and inconvenient. 

The results of the measure were eminently satisfactory. Not- 
withstanding an increased expenditure of £295,289 owing to the 
breaking out of the third Chinese war, the surplus amounted to 
£1,587,380. The total amount of our imports for the year 
1859 was £179,182,355, and our exports £155,692,975, making 
together £334,875,330 — an increase over the previous year of 
£30,508,719. 

Seven years was the period fixed by Mr. Gladstone for the 
continuance of the income tax, in order to effect great com- 
mercial and fiscal reforms, of which the great measure of 1853 
was intended to be the foundation. The declaration of war 
against Russia, which involved this country for the first time 
since 1815 in an European war, not merely prevented further 
fiscal progress, but loaded our trade with increased burdens. 
With the exception of the war duties upon malt and coffee, these 
additional imposts were continued after the declaration of peace, 
notwithstanding a greatly increased war expenditure ; whilst the 
payers of income tax obtained its reduction to a peace rate, and 
thus threw upon trade, industry, and poverty, the increased ex- 
penditure for which the middle and upper classes were respon- 
sible. Not merely were Mr. Gladstone's plans frustrated, but 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was filled by successors 
who professed and acted upon principles fundamentally opposed 
to those which had been the basis of the commercial reforms 
effected by three successive Parliaments. However, in the last 
year of the series Mr. Gladstone resumed office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and his first task was to provide for a serious 
deficiency of revenue, the result of an unwise fiscal policy. 

The history of this period affords convincing evidence as to 
the comparative effects of direct and indirect taxation upon 
trade and revenue. The remissions of 1853 produced an increase 
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of receipts from Customs and Excise, beyond their estimated 
amount, of £1,653,597. The increased duties imposed in 1854 
and 1855, caused a loss to the revenue from these sources in 
those years of £3,639,731. In the years 1856 and 1857, when the 
War Malt Tax was repealed, and the duties on tea, coffee, and 
sugar were reduced, the remission of Customs and Excise for 
the two years, being £3,832,057, the result was an increase of re- 
ceipts from these sources, above the estimated amount for the two 
years, of £1,550,948. In the year 1858, although the duties on 
Irish spirits were raised to 8s. per gallon, yet the receipts from the 
Customs and Excise exceeded the estimates by £19,943. In the 
year 1859, the Income Tax was raised from 5d. to 9d. in the 
pound ; no alterations were made in Customs or Excise except 
the shortening of the malt credits, which was estimated to bring 
a sum of £780,000 into the current year's receipts ; and the 
revenue from these sources exceeded the estimates by the sum 
of £1,661,901. These results corroborate the experience of all 
previous fiscal operations. Accordingly as our indirect taxation 
has been augmented or diminished, so has its productiveness 
been increased or lessened. In the last year's experiment^ we 
have conclusive proof that any amount of taxation that may be 
necessary may be raised, without serious injury to the com- 
munity, provided it is so levied as not to impede the operations 
of trade, manufactures, and labour. 

The Customs and Excise returns are an unfailing barometer by 
which the prosperity of the country, the activity of trade, and 
consequent abundance or scarcity of employment, may be accu- 
rately tested ; and their testimony is completely confirmed by 
the records of our foreign trade. By the fiscal reforms of 1853, 
the value of British produce and manufactures exported was 
increased in that year by no less a sum than £20,856,927. The 
increased duties, imposed to defray a portion of the expenses of 
the Russian war, caused a decrease in 1854 of £1,749,055, and 
in 1855 of £3,245,696, compared with 1853. In the year 1856, 
the renewed commercial activity consequent upon the return of 
peace, which again gave effect to the remissions of 1853, pro- 
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duced an increase over that year of £le>,893,167; and in the 
year 1867, the relaxations which then took effect caused a further 
increase over 1856 of £6,239,159. The commercial crisis of 
1857, which severely crippled the resources of some of our best 
customers, and especially of the United States, caused a decrease 
m 1858 of £5,457,351, of which no less than £4,494,491 
occurred in the trade with that country. Nearly the whole defi- 
ciency in our exports arose in the first quarter of the year, their 
value during the last nine months of 1858 being only £139,893 
below that of the same period of 1857. In 1859 there was an 
increase over 1858 of £13,802,773, of which £8,061,957 was 
produced by the resumption of our ordinary trade with the 
United States. 

A comparison of the total amount of our foreign trade com- 
pared with the year 1852 is not possible, as no record was kept 
until the year 1854 of the real value of imports or of exports of 
foreign produce. The total decrease in our foreign trade in 
1855, as compared with 1854, was £7,975,995; in 1856 there 
was an increase owing to the return of peace of £51,530,357 
over the previous year ; in 1857 there was a further increase of 
£12,254,235 ; in 1858, a decrease compared with 1857 of 
£29,652,131 ; and in 1859, an increase of £30,508,719. The 
principal decrease in our imports during the year 1858 occurred 
in the following articles : — Raw silk, £7,482,452 ; sugar, 
£2,431,300; wine, £2,040,192; foreign spirits, £1,563,308; 
living animals, bacon and hams, beef, butter, cheese, eggs, fish, 
lard, £1,458,723; leaving £8,194,634 as the amount of the 
reduction in all other articles. The decreased importation of 
silk was mainly from China, and was caused by the hostilities in 
which we were then engaged with that country. The diminished 
importation of so many articles of food shows the effect of the 
monetary panic upon the condition of the operative population. 

It was, as we have already seen, the intention of Mr. Glad- 
stone, in proposing the re-enactment of the income tax for 
seven years, to introduce such measm^es as would have placed 
our fiscal system upon a sounder basis. As on previous occa- 
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sions, the income tax was intended to counterpoise the beneficial 
relaxations of the tariff. By means of these reforms, it was 
desired to place Parliament in a position, in the year 1860, to 
consider this tax in all its bearings, and, if it should see fit, to 
part with it. During the seven years fixed for this experiment 
there were alternate seasons of prosperity and distress. The 
advent of war, and the consequent increase of indirect taxation, 
prevented the development of Mr. Gladstone's plans. The 
return of peace brought renewed prosperity, which was, however, 
checked by the commercial panic of 1857. In the year 1859 a 
large increase in the expenditure necessitated an increase in the 
income tax. In the first year of the series this tax had been 
proposed to secure commercial reforms ; in the last, to provide 
for a deficiency. The object contemplated by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853 was unaccomplished in 1859 ; the expenditure had, in 
the meantime, greatly increased, and the renewal of the income 
tax in 1860 was therefore an imperative necessity. 

The financial history of this septennial period clearly indicated 
the policy which ought to be pursued. Great as are the inequali- 
ties of the income tax, it has one signal merit as compared with 
indirect taxation ; it does not prevent the expansion of trade 
and the prosperity of the community. Every disadvantage that 
can be urged against it applies with greater force to Customs and 
Excise. If it is unequal and unjust, they are more so ; if it is 
visibly oppressive, they are none the less oppressive because their 
working is unseen. If a taxpayer is inconvenienced by the 
payment of his income tax, he is still more inconvenienced by the 
payment of indirect taxes, swollen as they are by the increased 
charges of tradesmen converted into tax collectors. If the 
income tax presses unduly upon industry, skill, and intelligence, 
indirect taxes do the like in a greatly aggravated form. The 
income tax, however, does not, as indirect taxes do, impede 
trade, diminish the demand for manufactures, lessen the employ- 
ment of the people, and prevent the growth and accumulation of 
wealth. Considering all these facts, it must be admitted that in 
1860 the renewal of the income tax by Parliament was not only 

a 
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a necessity of our financial position, but, accompanied by a 
comprehensive measure of fiscal reform, was a wise and salutary 
measure. Its continuance, unless, indeed, some substitute in the 
shape of direct taxation were adopted, was imperatively called 
for in order to prevent the fiscal system of the country from 
being intolerably oppressive and unjust towards that large and 
important section of the community which subsists on weekly 
wages. Moreover, in the interest of the holders of real pro- 
perty, capitalists, manufacturers, and traders by whom it was 
paid, its renewal was eminently desirable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The financial measures of the year 1860 were of a most 
important character, both as regarded their direction and extent. 
For the fourth time, within eighteen years, the Customs' tariff 
was completely revised : thus laying a firm foundation for in- 
creased prosperity, and enabling Parliament, in subsequent years, 
to effect further commercial reforn^s. By the budget of this year 
every duty avowedly protective was abolished. Hundreds of 
minor articles were entirely liberated fi'om taxation, and the 
revenue fi'om the Customs was confined to a few articles yielding 
a considerable income. 

Public anticipation had marked out the year 1860 as one 
of great expectations in relation to finance. The return of 
Mr. Gladstone to office raised the hopes of the people, and the 
resumption of the beneficial policy which characterised his 
budget of 1853 was confidently looked for. A very significant 
discussion took place at the annual meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Bradford in 1859, when a valuable paper upon 
taxation, prepared by Mr. C, E. Macqueen, the Secretary of the 
Financial Reform Association, was read. It was shown in this 
paper that 439 articles in the tariff produced only 56751,000, 
while the remaining 21 yielded £23,171,000. The venerable 
president of the meeting. Lord Brougham, occupied the chair, 
and in summing up the result of the discussion, declared it to 
be " the unanimous decision of the meeting,'' than which " he 
had never seen so numerous a sectional meeting, nor a more 
respectable one in consideration of the persons who formed it ; 
that indirect taxation, so far as these 439 articles were con- 
cerned, ought to be got rid of, — and with them a considerable 

q2 
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portion of the army of tax-gatherers." This conclusion, which 
it is believed his lordship communicated to Mr. Gladstone, 
doubtless paved the way for the measure of 1860. 

The negotiation of the French treaty by that honoured free- 
trader, and, for this occasion, untitled and unpaid diplomatist, 
Richard Col^den, was another marked feature of the year. It 
enabled the French Emperor to commence a course of fiscal 
legislation similar to that on which England had embarked 
fifteen years previously. 

The commercial relations of France with Great Britain had long 
been regulated by the application of a law which was passed as 
a war measure, and which levied prohibitory duties on nineteen- 
twentieths of all manufactured products, thus giving the French 
producer an absolute monopoly. More than one attempt had 
been made to remedy this evil, but unhappily, without success. 
In the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, a negociation of a new com- 
mercial treaty had been conducted by a mixed commission sitting 
at Paris, which resulted in the preparation of a project of con- 
vention, which was agreed to by both ijie English and French 
Commissioners. The political rupture between the two countries 
on the Eastern question, however, put a stop to the prosecution 
of this treaty. For several years following the failure of these 
negociations, an entirely dififerent policy was adopted by the two 
Governments. In England considerable relaxations were intro- 
duced, while in France the tariff was made more stringent. In 
1842, the French Government raised the duty on linens ; and the 
process was repeated in 1845, the duties of 1842 having been 
found insufficient to keep out English manufactures. The result 
was a reduced export of linen-yarn to France, the quantity 
being 22,202,292 lbs. in 1842, 863,777 lbs. in 1851, and 
1,503,853 lbs. in 1859. A similar decrease took place in 
linen manufactures ; the quantity exported was 8,586,667 yards 
in 1842, which fell to 1,353,097 in 1851, and 118,078 in 1859. 

Proposals were made in 1852, for the renewal of negociations 
with a view to the conclusion of a new commercial treaty 
with this country. The Eastern question, however, again 
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interfered to defer the settlement of this important measure. 
The intentions of the French Government were not frustrated 
by the war. On the return of peace, steps were taken to 
enlighten the French nation on the question of free-trade. 
Among them was the publication in the Moniteur of July 23, 
1855, of a comprehensive statement of the " Effects of the 
Free-trade Policy recently inaugurated in England, as indicated 
by its Practical Results." 

This able document traced, with great clearness, the effects of 
free trade legislation upon imports, exports, trade, manufactures, 
employment, and revenue ; and demonstrated the advantages of 
the free trade policy. Still, the introduction of this beneficial 
policy into France was a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
The protected interests of that country were very powerful ; and 
it was only by means of apparent concessions from England 
that the Emperor was enabled to overcome their scruples, 
and secure the adoption of the fiscal policy which had long 
been ably advocated by Chevalier and the gifted and lamented 
Bastiat. 

At length the commercial treaty was effected, and the pro- 
hibitory system of France was completely abrogated. The 
Emperor entered into engagements to reduce the duty on 
English coal and coke from the 1st of July, on bar and pig 
iron and steel from the 1st of October ; on tools and machinery 
from the 1st December; and on yarns and flax, hemp, and 
jute goods from the 1st of June, 1861. In order to meet 
the prejudices of the French manufacturers, an important 
portion of the engagements was postponed till the 1st of 
October, 1861, from which date it was agreed that no duty 
on any article of British production should thereafter exceed 
30 per cent., to be ftirther reduced within three years to 25 
per cent. On the part of Great Britain it was engaged at 
once to sweep away all duties upon manufactured goods, and 
to reduce the duty on foreign wines and spirits. Such were the 
provisions of that memorable instrument which reversed com- 
pletely the fiscal relations of the two countries, and, in the 
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words of the Royal Speech on the opening of Parliament^ was 
framed ''to extend the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, and thus to draw still closer the bonds of Mendly 
alliance between them/' 

The interest excited by the negociation of this important 
treaty, and the anticipated measures of the Grovernment, was 
equal to that of the memorable year in which the Corn laws were 
repealed. The house was crowded in every part at a very early 
period on the evening when Mr. Gladstone made his financial 
statement ; indeed, so great was the interest of the public in 
the measure, that numbers of " strangers," who desired to be 
present, were unable to obtain admission. After alluding to the 
peculiar circumstances of the year — ^the falling in of the long 
annuities, the lapse of the tea and sugar duties, and of the income 
tax, and the negotiation of the French treaty, which he declared 
" had caused public feeling to thrill firom one end of the country 
to another" — ^Mr. Gladstone proceeded to consider two important 
questions. The first of these was that of the income tax. Leaving 
th&t tax out of consideration, and supposing the tea and sugar 
duties were continued at the rates adopted in 1853, the deficiency 
would be £9,400,000, to meet which, supposing no other taxes 
were repealed, an income tax of a shilling in the pound would 
be necessary. In answer to the question what had become of 
the calculations of 1853, Mr. Gladstone showed that the increased 
expenditure compared with that year was as nearly as possible 
the exact representative of an income tax of 13Jd. in the pound. 
It was, therefore, clear that the failure of his calculations, despite 
the interruption of his plans as laid down in 1853, arose fi'om 
the high rate of the expenditure. During the discussion on the 
budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was accused again and 
again of a breach of faith in not proposing in 1860 the repeal of 
this tax. To this statement there are three complete answers — 
First, Mr. Gladstone did not pledge himself to the repeal of the 
tax ; he merely endeavoured " to lay the ground for placing 
Parliament in such a position that at a given period it may, if it 
shall think fit, part with that tax" — the absolute discretion of 
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Parliament either to repeal or continue the tax was reserved. 
Secondly, the object for which it was imposed had not been 
fulfilled : some of the duties repealed in 1853 were not only still 
in existence, but were levied at enhanced rates, and others which 
it had been intended to repeal were still untouched. Thirdly, 
the high rate of expenditure in 1860 rendered it alike im- 
possible and impolitic, even on considerations other than those 
affecting trade, to part with this tax, especially as the promises 
held out in 1863 to the trading and industrial classes were 
unfulfilled. 

Another important and obvious consideration in the framing of 
this budget was the policy of effecting great fiscal changes at a 
period when the expenditure was unusually high. The difficulty 
in this respect under which Mr. Gladstone laboured in 1860, 
compared with previous periods of remission, may be understood 
from the following statement : — 

Date. Duties repealed. Expenditure. 

1842 £1,200,000 £50,819,000 

1845 3,308,000 61,100,000 

1853 1,656,000 62,890,000 

1860 1,807,900 70,100,000 

Mr. Gladstone vindicated his proposals in a lengthy argument, 
in the course of which he said, in reference to previous relaxa- 
tions : — " It was not at a period of financial ease that they were 
commenced in 1842. And upon the part of the Government, I 
do not hesitate to say that, at an epoch so marked and signal in 
our financial history as the year 1860, it is their opinion that it 
is the duty of Parliament to take some onward steps in that 
career of commercial improvement, which, perhaps, more than 
any other cause, has contributed to confirm the prosperity of 
the country and the security of its institutions." He concluded 
this portion of his speech in the following words : — " Our high 
taxation is not a reason for stopping short in our commercial 
reforms; it is, when rightly viewed, rather a reason why we 
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should persevere in them. For it is by means of these very 
reforms that we are enabled to bear high taxation." 

This position Mr. Gladstone illustrated by a review of the 
growth of revenue and trade during two periods in which our 
financial policy was entirely different. Taking the ten years 
from 1832 to 1841 as the first period, during which we remitted 
Customs duties to the amount of £1,317,000, or at the annual 
rate of £131,000, it was found that the Customs and Excise 
increased during that period by £1,707,000, or at the rate of 
£170,000 a year; and the increase in our export trade was 
£15,156,000, or at the annual rate of £1,515,000. Next, taking 
the twelve years fi'om 1842 to 1853, during which Customs and 
Excise duties were remitted to the extent of £12,209,000, or an 
annual average of £1,017,000, it was found that the revenue 
firom these sources increased by £2,656,000, or at the annual 
rate of £221,000; while the increase in our export trade was 
£51,648,000, or at the annual rate of £4,304,000. The recovery 
of revenue in the first of these two periods was £3,024,000 ; in 
the second it was £14,865,000. He therefore concluded it was 
the duty of the Legislature, both on account of the special 
circumstances of the juncture, and likewise, and still more, on 
the broad ground of general and comprehensive principle, to 
make considerable remissions of taxation. 

The principle Mr. Gladstone laid down in his Customs reform 
was that the duties retained should be simply revenue duties, and 
such as entailed no complexity in the Customs tariff, nor any of 
the evils belonging to differential duties; and that the relief 
afforded to the labouring classes should take effect upon those 
articles which gave them the mdosimum of employment, and thus 
afforded them the maximum of good. The entire liberation of 
so many articles fi'om fiscal exactions was indeed one of the most 
valuable features of the measure. 

The details of the budget comprised, in respect to the Customs, 
the continuance of the tea and sugar duties at their existing 
rates, the reduction of the duties on wines and spirits, the repeal 
of the duties on silk manu&ctures, gloves (subject to a short 
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delay), artificial flowers, watches, certain oils, musical instruments, 
leather, china, glass, and many other articles, yielding altogether 
less than j6432,000. The duty on a number of minor articles, 
produced largely in France, was also abolished, the total relief to 
the consumer under the French treaty being £1,737,000. The 
second portion of the scheme of Customs reform involved the 
immediate repeal of the duties on butter, tallow, cheese, eggs, 
oranges, lemons, nuts, nutmegs, paper, liquorice, dates, and 
various minor articles, yielding altogether £882,000. The duty 
on five articles of great importance was reduced, namely, the 
differential duty on foreign timber fi'om 7s. and 15s. to the 
existing colonial rates of Is. and 2s. ; the duty on currants from 
15s. 9d. to 7s., on raisins and figs from 10s. to 7s., and on hops 
from 45s. to 14s. per cwt. The gross loss on the Customs was 
estimated at £1,035,000, which it was believed would be reduced, 
by increased consumption, to £910,000. 

This void in the revenue it was proposed to fill up by a number 
of small taxes. These were the imposition of a penny on every 
package imported; charges to defray the expenses of ware- 
housing ; a duty of 6s. per cwt. on chicory, as a protection to 
the duty on coffee ; a penny stamp on notes of sale and brokers' 
contract notes i a stamp of 3d. on dock warrants ; a reduction of 
the stamp on agreements from 2s. 6d. to 6d., and the abolition 
of the exemption of agreements under £20 ; a license on eating- 
house keepers ; an alteration in the law regarding game certifi- 
cates ; the removal of exemptions from bankers' cheques ; a 
stamp on leases ; an extension of the probate duty ; tiie repeal 
of the exemption from stamp duty enjoyed by building societies ; 
an excise on chicory ; a penny stamp on certificates of births, 
deaths, and marriages ; and a tax on heritable bonds in Scotland. 
The total revenue from these sources, including an expected 
saving in the revenue departments, was estimated at £982,000. 

The remaining proposals were the repeal of the paper duty 
and of the compulsory stamp on newspapers, the reduction of 
the hop duty from 19s. 7d. to 14s. per cwt., the removal of the 
prohibition upon foreign malt and the substitution of a duty of 
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3s. per bushel. The result of these remissions and impositions 
of taxation — Cleaving out of view the income tax, which had 
expired — was a deficiency of nearly £9,500,000, to meet which 
the income tax was continued at lOd. in the pound on incomes 
above £150, and at 7d. between £100 and £150. The total 
relief to the consumer was £3,931,000; notwithstanding which 
the budget was so well adjusted that the income tax was con- 
tinued at 2d. in the pound less than would have been required 
had no adjustment of taxation been effected. 

By this measure the number of articles in the Customs tariff 
was materially reduced. In 1842 there were 1052 articles ; in 
1845, 1163 — the first revision having multiplied the number in 
consequence of the change from ad valorem to specified rates of 
duty. In 1853 the number of articles was 466, and on the 1st 
of January, 1859, it was 419. By the measure of 1860 the 
number of articles (not reckoning subdivisions of the same 
article) in the tariff was reduced to 48, the bulk of the revenue 
being raised upon 15, which were the only articles retained for 
that purpose, the remainder being continued for special reasons. 
These fifteen articles were as follows : — Five yielding from 
£1,000,000 to £6,000,000— spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and 
wine ; four yieldmg from £200,000 to £1,000,000— coffee, com, 
currants, and timber ; six yielding from £20,000 to £200,000— 
chicory, figs and fig-cake, hops, pepper, raisins, and rice. Of 
the remaining articles, five were retained on account of counter- 
vailing duties of Excise on domestic produce, and twenty-four on 
account of their resemblance to one or other of the fifteen 
articles retained for purposes of revenue. 

The French treaty and the budget were received throughout 
the country with the greatest satisfaction. Both of the measures, 
however, were warmly opposed by the Conservatives, who were 
reinforced on this occasion by the representatives of the silk 
manufacturers — Mr. Ellice and Sir Joseph Paxton, who sat for 
Coventry ; and Mr. Ayrton, the member for the Tower Hamlets, 
in which borough Spitalfields is located. The Conservatives, 
indeed, violently denounced the treaty, before they knew its 
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provisions. In the debate on the address, Mr. Disraeli described 
it as shaking to its centre thp new commercial system which 
had of late years been established in this country. Mr, 
Seymour Fitzgerald denounced it, before it had been laid before 
Parliament, " as, in every point of view, as objectional a measure 
as had ever been introduced to Parliament." The grounds of 
objection were very contradictory. It was urged by the Pro- 
tectionists that the French treaty was a violation of the principle 
of free trade, and also that we had made a bad bargain, having 
given up too much and received too little. It was also de- 
nounced because it parted with " harmless sources of revenue," 
and would lead the way to the substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation. On the motion for going into committee, on the 
Customs Acts, Mr. Disraeli moved an amendment against 
doing so until the treaty had been considered and assented to. 
This amendment was negatived by a majority of 63. On the 
following day, Mr. Ducane moved a resolution against " dimin- 
ishing the ordinary revenue " and " reimposing the income tax 
at an immensely high rate." This motion was rejected by a 
majority of 116. Several admissions were made by opponents 
of the measure, among whom was Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
admitted that " there was a good deal of sterling gold in the 
proposals," approved the simplification of the tariflF, but asserted 
that " the principles on which it was based must lead to the 
abolition of all the Excise and Customs duties, and that the 
budget tended to drive English capital to France," Mr. Walpole 
also expressed his belief that "the main provisions of the 
budget were right."' On the other hand, Mr. Thomas Baring 
described the measure as " very objectionable and dangerous, 
improvident for the present and unsafe for the future, and 
tending in result, if not in motive, gradually to lead the way to 
a substitution of direct for indirect taxation, and therefore to be 
strenuously resisted." Mr. Disraeli said respecting the treaty — 
" I do not think there ever was a treaty drawn up apparently 
with less forethought or less knowledge of the circumstances 
with which the negotiators had to deal, which altogether contains 
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SO many arrangements injurious not only to the trade of 
England but also inferentially and ultimately to that of France^ 
or which is better calculated to sow the seeds of discord and 
dissension between the two countries." A strong effort was 
made by Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Horsman 
to prevent the passing of the address approving of the treaty, 
which, however, was carried by a majority of 226. In the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Derby, Earl Grey, and Lord 
Overstone were the principal objectors ; the address was, how- 
ever, carried in that house by a majority of 30. 

The opponents of the budget, being unable to procure its 
rejection as a whole, sought to destroy it piecemeal, and divided 
the House of Commons on many of the minor proposals. The 
principal fight, however, took place on the paper duties. On the 
second reading an amendment was moved by Mr. Miles in 
favour of reducing the income tax by a penny instead of re- 
pealing the paper duties ; this was rejected by a majority of 
53. The Conservatives, however, returned to the attack, and a 
motion was moved by Sir H. Willoughby in favour of reducing 
the income tax to 9d. in the pound ; this was lost by a majority 
of 55. During the debate on this motion, Mr. Disraeli said 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had " opened up a new 
scheme of finance, which, under all circumstances, would be im- 
prudent, improvident, and unsafe, but which under the circum- 
stances in which the country finds itself, is, I think, replete and 
rife with danger." Before the third reading of the Paper Duty 
Bill, the war in China had assumed more gigantic proportions, 
involving increased expenditure; and the majority on that 
occasion was reduced to 10. The bill having passed the Com- 
mons, according to usual practice, was considered safe, and the 
paper duty at an end. The House of Lords, however, took the 
unprecedented course of rejecting the bill, the majority against 
it being 89. The amendment was moved by Lord Monteagle, 
who spoke at great length on the state of the finances, and ridi- 
culed what he designated "the threadbare and clap-trap 
argument, that the paper duty is a tax on knowledge." During 
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the debate the venerable Lord Lyndhurst expressed his opinion 
that " the illusions, perhaps I may say the delusions, created by 
the introduction of the budget, seem to have passed away, and 
we have learnt that, although brilliant eloquence has charms, 
yet, like other seductions, it is not without its dangers." Lord 
Derby described the policy of the budget as '^ that of a des- 
perate and improvident gambler," and objected to '' reducing 
the taxes upon the rich man's luxuries while we retain those on 
tea and sugar." 

This proceeding on the part of the House of Lords, excited 
the greatest astonishment and indignation throughout the 
country. Public meetings were at once held in all the large 
towns, and in London a Constitutional Defence Association was 
formed to vindicate the privileges of the Commons. A series of 
resolutions with the same object was moved in the house by 
Lord Palmerston, the last of which asserted the right of the 
Commons so to impose and remit taxes, and to frame bills of 
supply as to the matter, manner, measure, and time, that their 
rightful control over taxation might be preserved inviolate. 
Mr. Gladstone described the course pursued by the Lords as " a 
gigantic innovation, the most gigantic and dangerous that has 
been attempted in our times, urged that the House should 
vindicate its rights by action, and reserved to himself entire 
freedom to adopt any mode of action that aiforded the slightest 
hope Qf vindicating in that way, the rights of the Commons." 
Lord John Russell was equally decided, and termed the rejection 
of the bill " a rash and unjustifiable proceeding ; " and declared 
that if the Lords had that power it would be " an entirely new 
form of Government, .... and would be an 
overturning of the state of things that had existed, not for 200, 
but for 400 years." Mr. Disraeli warmly defended the Peers, in 
which he was supported by Mr, Horsman, who — ^besides being 
dissatisfied with the whole scope and tenor of the budget — was 
filled with alarmist fears respecting a French invasion, and who 
concluded his speech by saying, the session had been doubly 
memorable — for the rashness, the recklessness, the ruinous dis- 
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regard of consequences that have marked the proceedings of the 
Commons, — and the calmer courage, the dignity and the patriot- 
ism that have shed a lustre over the saving wisdom of the Lords. 
Mr. Bright, in a most crushing reply, ably vindicated both the 
privileges of the Commons and the free-trade policy of the 
budget. " For many years past," said the honourable member, 
" we have had the absolute control of questions of finance, and 
I undertake to declare, that, notwithstanding what the right 
honourable gentleman has stated, there is not a representative 
body in the world, which during the last twenty years has done 
more in the way of financial and fiscal reform, with greater 
advantage to the people. And yet, at the end of that period, 
when the triumphs of this House are to be found, not on granite 
and bronze monuments, but in the added comforts of the popu- 
lation, and in the increased and undoubted loyalty of the people, 
you are now, forsooth, asked by the right honourable gentleman 
to abdicate your functions, and to invite four hundred gentle- 
men, who are not traders, who have never been financiers, who 
do not possess means in any degree equalling your own of un- 
derstanding the question — you are to ask them to join your 
councils, and not only to advise, but to check, and even to 
control.'' 

The resolutions moved by the Prime Minister, were adopted 
by the Commons ; but no steps were taken, during that session 
of Parliament, to give them practical eflfect. The "peaceful 
remonstrance" which had been sent to China, at a cost of 
£1,170,000, culminated in a war, involving a probable expen- 
diture of £4,000,000 ; to meet which a supplementary budget 
was required. This additional expenditure was provided for by 
the unrepealed paper duty, the renewal of the exchequer bonds 
falling due in November, and by an additional duty of Is. lid. 
per gallon on spirits. An attempt to continue the differential 
duty in favour of British paper was defeated, and the duty on 
foreign paper was reduced to the same amount as the Excise 
tax on that made at home. This terminated the great free-trade 
struggle of 1860, in which the Protectionists, aided by recruits 
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from the interests dealt with in the budget, exerted their whole 
strength to defeat the proposals of the Government, and were 
again signally defeated. With the exception of the retention of 
the paper duty, and some slight modifications in the small 
Customs charges, the measures of the Government were carried 
in their integrity ; clearing the tariff of all unproductive articles, 
repealing every duty avowedly protective, and laying, deeply 
and firmly, the foundations for that remarkable accession of 
national prosperity, which in subsequent years has enabled 
Mr. Gladstone greatly to reduce both direct and indirect 
taxation. 

The relaxations of the French tariff consequent upon the 
treaty did not take complete effect until the year 1861, so that 
the fiiU benefit of that instrument was not experienced during 
the year 1860. The budget of 1860, like its predecessor of 
1853, was not a final measure, but merely the preparatory 
step leading to a long series of fiscal reforms. The fiscal policy 
of the Government during the Parliament of 1859, forms one 
complete chain of remissions ; it will therefore be wiser to pro- 
ceed with the narrative, and to defer any summary of results 
until that is complete. 

A singularly instructive category of facts, however, bearing 
upon the policy of import duties, may be here referred to ; and 
they wiU be best described in the words used by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1861. "In the adjustments connected with what may be 
called the simplification of the Customs tariff last year, certain 
articles, particularly some limited branches of the wood trade, 
were brought under a duty ; and the result is rather singular. 
I believe this small measure was a sound one, and was for the 
interests of commerce; but the result shows that the imposition 
of a duty had a highly restrictive effect upon these particular 
commodities. The total value of the importations of these 
articles (among which chicory and certain woods were the 
principal) in 1859-60 was £2,906,000 ; but in 1860-61 it was no 
more than £2,405,000, being a decrease of £501,000 or 17J 
per cent The imports of those articles on which 
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the duties were left untouched last year amounted in 1859-60 to 
£138,155,000. In 1800-61, the value was nearly the same— it 
was :21 37,406,000. Thus it appears that there was a trifling 
decrease, which, because it is so small, we may overlook. 
. . . . I now come to the articles on which the duty was 
not removed, but reduced last year. In 1859-60, before the re- 
duction, the value of the imports of those articles was 
£11,346,000; but in 1860-61, since the reduction, the value was 
£13,323,000, showing an mcrease of £1,976,000, or 17 i per 
cent., upon thifa class of commodities, while the rest of the trade 
of the country was stationary. Next, and last, come the articles 
on which the duties were repealed in 1860. The value of the 
importations of those articles in 1859-60 was £15,735,000, while 
in 1860-61 it was £22,062,000, being an increase of £6,327,000, 
or no less than 40^ per cent." A more perfect illustration of the 
eflfects of indirect taxation it is impossible to conceive. In pro- 
portion as Customs duties are augmented or reduced, so is the 
trade of the country diminished or increased ; their entire re- 
moval, however, is clearly shown to be productive of the greatest 
advantage. These striking facts give rise to most serious con- 
siderations. If the full benefit of free trade legislation is only 
secured by the entire repeal of duties on imports, it is clear that, 
in the interest of the entire community, the abolition of the 
Custom House is not merely highly desirable, but imperatively 
necessary. If this be the case, if the maximum of advantage is 
not attainable by any other fiscal alteration, the means of its 
accomplishment, by the substitution of an equitable system of 
direct taxation, is an object eminently deserving the attention of 
the statesman, the economist, and the philanthropist. 

It is a remarkable fact that every considerable remission of 
taxation eflfected during the last twenty-five years has been 
accompanied by adverse circumstances, which, while they have 
to some extent lessened the immediate advantage, have demons- 
trated, perhaps more fully than more prosperous periods would 
have done, the wisdom of these changes. That of 1842 was 
made in a period of commercial and financial distress ; that of 
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1845 was immediately followed by a failure of the wheat and 
potato crops ; that of 1846 by the Irish famine ; that of 1853 
by the Russian war. The measure of 1860 was no exception to 
this rule, being succeeded in the same year by a harvest more 
unfavourable than any that had for many years been experienced, 
and in 1861 by the American civil war, which inflicted a serious 
commercial disaster on this country. 

The expenditure of the year also exceeded the estimate, 
leaving a deficiency of £2,559,000, of which £1,926,000, 
occurred in the Excise. This result was regarded by the Con- 
servatives with that grim satisfaction always felt by prophets of 
evil when their predictions are verified. It was little use ex- 
plaining the reasons of the deficiency ; the miserable harvest 
and the increased expenditure had, according to their statements, 
nothing whatever to do with the state of the revenue. Mr. 
Gladstone's measures were alone responsible for the result, and, 
according to Sir Stafford Northcote, the financial statement of 
1861 " proved the truth of the prophecies of the Conservatives 
last year." The real state of the case was, however, exactly the 
reverse ; the revision of our fiscal system effected in 1860 
strengthened the commercial and financial system of Great 
Britain, and enabled the country to bear, with considerably less 
disadvailtage than would otherwise have been possible, the 
effects of the disastrous harvest which was the characteristic of 
that year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The condition of the revenue for the year ending March 31, 
1861, was not such as to permit any considerable remissions of 
taxation in that year. The principal measure was the repeal of 
the paper duty, in addition to which several minor financial 
adjustments were introduced by Mr. Gladstone. These con- 
sisted of the doubling of the duty on chicory, in order to 
prevent loss to the revenue from its mixture with coffee ; the 
reduction of hawkers' licenses from £4 to £2, at the same time 
allowing licenses to be taken out for half a year on payment of 
£1 ; a modification or extension of the refreshment license ; a 
retail spirit license for wholesale dealers, enabling them to sell 
spirits, for consumption off the premises, in less quantities 
than two gallons; and some alterations in the stamp duties. 
The surplus for the current year, including the extra revenue 
expected from these modifications, was estimated at £1,923,000. 

These calculations included the income tax and the tea and 
sugar duties, both of which lapsed during the year. The in- 
come indeed expired on the 1st of April, and the act levying 
the tea and sugar duties was fixed to expire on the 30th of June. 
These three taxes represented a sum of £22,000,000. The 
income tax was continued at the reduced rate of 9d. in the 
pound, and the tea and sugar duties for one year only, at their 
previous rates. The abolition of the paper duty was also 
proposed, and fixed to take effect on the first of October. 

In introducing the financial proposals of this year, Mr. 
Gladstone made some allusions to the " old controversy between 
direct and indirect taxation," describing them as " two attractive 
sisters," to both of whom, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
had always thought it not only allowable but even an act of 
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duty to pay his addresses. The benefits accruing from the abo- 
lition of indirect taxation, were, however, forcibly explained in 
the following brilliant passage from his financial statement, 
which, it must be admitted, proves that, however attractive this 
mode of taxation may be to a Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
must be far less attractive to the real friend of his country than 
direct taxation. If this description be correct, it would seem 
that one of these two sisters is most attractive in her absence. 
" With regard to the remission of indirect taxes, I hope that 
the memorable history of the last twenty years will never be 
forgotten ; for I do not scruple to state that if you look to its 
economical profits on the one hand, and then to its political, 
social, and moral fruits on the other, it is difficult to know to 
which to give the palm in point of magnitude. If we had not 
gained one single shilling by the remission of indirect taxation, 
it would have been worth having for the sake of the manner in 
which it has knit together the interests and feelings of all classes 
of the community, from one end of the country to the other. 
If, on the other hand, it had had nothing to do with any question 
of moral and social results, still the merely economical effects, 
in promoting the material well-being of the people, have been so 
signal and extraordinary, that we may well rejoice to have lived 
in a period during which it has been our happy lot to take 
part in bringing about such changes.^' 

Mr. Gladstone next adverted to the question of direct taxa- 
tion, first urging that the recognized policy of Parliament, 
with respect to indirect taxation, was not its annihilation, but 
merely, by pruning, to render it more productive. He then 
expressed a hope that it might be his good fortune not merely 
to reduce but to abolish the income tax ; but insisted that such 
a measure would not be practicable, unless the country were 
content to be governed at a cost of between £60,000,000 and 
£62,000,000, or even £64,000,000. It should not however be 
forgotten that all the advantages attained by remissions of 
indirect taxation have been secured by means of the income 
tax. Direct taxation has been the instrument of effecting these 
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great and salutary changes; and, if substantial benefits con- 
stitute any claim to favour, direct taxation ought to be preferred 
to her more insinuating sister. The one resembles the honest 
friend, and the other the dangerous flatterer. 

The repeal of the paper duty was doubly objectionable to the 
Conservatives, first on financial, and secondly on political 
grounds. It was objected to because Parliament was asked to 
repeal a duty " which furnished a permanent source of income, 
which could not be reimposed, but must be replaced by direct 
taxation." An hon. member for an agricultural county described 
the proposal as made " merely for the purpose of conferring a 
boon on the penny newspapers, which misinform, misguide, and 
mislead the million." The surplus revenue was declaimed a 
" delusion," and the budget was regarded with " very decided 
abhorrence both in its substance and its spirit." Mr. Disraeli, 
in opposition to the expressed opinion of many of his own fol- 
lowers, admitted the existence of a surplus, but urged the 
superior claims of the income tax and tea duty over the paper 
duty. The financial argument was met in anticipation by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his financial statement. Allud- 
ing to the objections urged against the repeal of Excise duties, 
he said : — " I trust there is no one here who thinks this an 
improvident measure, who believes it to be what is called a 
sacrifice of the entire source of revenue, and imagines that a tax 
of this kind on its repeal leaves behind it no reproductive 
powers. I have in my hand an accoimt of the entire produce of 
the Excise duties at certain periods. In 1844 these amounted to 
£14,469,000; since that time we have repealed £2,355,000; and 
assuming that no reproductive power exists in remissions of this 
class, there should now remain of Excise duties £12,114,000, 
instead of which they amounted, in 1859, to £20,224,000. Of 
course in that sum was included a certain amount, perhaps 
somewhat short of £2,000,000, arising from the augmentations 
in the duties upon spirits in Scotland and Ireland between 1853 
and 1858 ; but the great bulk of that increase was derived from 
the augmented strength and consuming power of the country, 



and tbat angsnaited ^^trengih amd p-^ ver v-^re thonsdr^ doe tto 
the camprAea^re Ifgi^ric-qi v!u^ I hare named.^ 

It was the intentiufli «f Ifr. G^i^dstcHie. in prcfMiismg the i^peal 
of flie paper dnty. not m»«hr to abolish an obnoxioos tax. bat 
also io Tindkate the rights c4 the ComnKms in the matter of 
taxatftML Has cirmmstance inci«aaed the repugnance of the 
CSonsoratires to the measure, a§ they had de£»ided the proceed- 
ings of the Ijxds m the last sessMm of PSariiament. Accordinghr 
eyeiy efSo/rt that the fcnns of the house woaM aUow was 
employed to defeat the measore. On the rescdntion for the con- 
tinnanee of the tea and sngar duties being proposed, an amoid- 
ment was mored by llr. Hors&n in &Toar of redncing the tea 
duties to <Mie Ailling per pound, which was negatired by a 
majority of 18, the number bein^, for the Goremment proposals 
299, against 281. 

In order to defeat any attempt of the Lords to repeat their 
proceedings of the preTions year, the budget was embodied in 
one bilL This necessitated its passing the upper house intact, 
the Lords haring no power to amend a money bill, and the 
rejection of the bill would hare inTolred the loss of £20,000,000 
of taxation. This course was riolentlv condemned, but no 
attempt was made to divide on the second reading. The prin- 
cipal feature of the debate was the statement by several of the 
ConservatiTe members of their i^prehensions that the budget 
was another step towards the substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation. 

In committee, an attempt, which received only 34 votes, was 
made by Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Spooner to divide the bill. 
On the proposal of the clause repealing the paper duty, its 
rejection was moved ; but the clause was carried by a majority of 
15 — the numbers being, for 296, against 281. In the House of 
Lords, the bill was read a second time without a division, an 
amendment moved by the Duke of Rutland having been with- 
drawn. Thus terminated the great constitutional struggle com- 
menced in the previous year. By incorporating all the provi- 
sions of the budget in one bfll, Mr. Gladstone effectually 
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vindicated the rights of the Commons in the matter of taxation, 
and put an end to the unprecedented anomaly of a tax, repealed 
by the lower house, being continued by the vote of a non- 
representative body — a proceeding utterly at variance with the 
spirit and the forms of the British Constitution, which holds.that 
taxation can only be legally imposed by the representatives of 
the people. 

The session of 1862 was not marked by any considerable 
financial changes. The revenue showed a deficit of £1,164,000. 
This, however, was caused by supplemental charges, amounting 
to £1,499,000. Had the original estimates been adhered to, there 
would have been a surplus of £335,000. Considering, more- 
over, that the harvest of 1861 was again deficient) and that the 
industry of Lancashire was paralysed by the cotton famine, the 
condition of the revenue was satisfactory. Although no exten- 
sive changes were made, Mr. Gladstone carried several small 
measures, principally readjustments and reductions of minor 
duties which were habitually and extensively evaded. The duty 
on playing cards was reduced to 3d. per pack; the inventory 
law of Scotland assimilated to the English probate duty ; the 
tax on loans extended to foreign and colonial bonds and loans 
negotiated in England ; the three-day supplemental license for 
publicans enacted ; the wine duties modified by the introduction 
of the alcoholic test ; and the hop duty commuted for an increase 
in brewers' licenses. 

The financial policy of Mr. Gladstone was severely criticised 
during this session. Mr. Disraeli condemned the repeal of the 
paper duty, but eulogised the French treaty — indeed, its benefits 
were so patent that they could not be denied, and accordingly it 
was described by the leader of the Opposition as "an admirable 
performance." Sir Stafford Northcote, moreover, although he 
supported the hostile criticisms of Mr. Disraeli, acknowledged 
that *' he should have approved of almost everything that had 
been done by the right honourable gentleman if it had been 
done at th^ right time. What he objected to was that the right 
honourable gentleman had attempted to accomplish in two years 
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what ought to have been the work of perhaps ten,'' Mr. Qhir 
stone^ in reply, showed that, notwithstanding two bad harvQ^ 
and the influence of the cotton famine, the revenue was reoove?^ 
ing at the rate of from £800,000 to £1,000,000 a year, and that 
the year on which they had entered would witness the replacing 
of the amount sacrificed by the repeal of the paper duty. 

This expectation was fully realized, the surplus of the year 
1862-3 being £1,301,553, and the estimated excess of incouio 
over expenditure for the year 1863-4 £3,741,000. The Customs 
showed an increase of £484,000 ; the income tax of £467,000 ; 
and the Stamps of £3,691,000. The Excise showed a deficiency 
of £1,185,000, of which £160,000 arose from payments of 
drawbacks, £408,000 on malt, and £606,000 on spirits. Mr. 
Gladstone attributed the decrease in malt and spirits to the 
distress in Lancashire, and not to illicit distillation. There was 
no decrease in the revenue from tea, sugar, and tobacco ; the 
effect of the distress was felt in spirits and malt alone. This 
fiict was instanced by Mr. Gladstone as a strong proof of a 
change of habits, from the use of the stronger and more inflam- 
matory beverages to the milder and more wholesome drinks. 
The measures of the session were the reduction of the duties on 
manufactured tobacco, and the concession of mann^turing 
cavendish and negrohead in bond ; the equalization of the duties 
on chicory and coffee by increasing the former ; the inorease 
of the beer license paid by spirit-dealers to the same rate 
as that paid by beersellers only ; modifications in the duties on 
stage carriages and railways ; the repeal of the penny charge on 
packages inwards and outwards ; the abolition of the double rate 
of assessment to the income tax and in lieu thereof the exemp- 
tion fit)m taxation of £60 out of every income below £200, 
the rate of the tax being reduced to 7d. in the pound ; and lastly, 
the reduction of the tea duty from Is. 5d. to Is. per lb. Two 
proposals were withdrawn — a license on clubs, and a proposed 
tax upon property held by charities. 

No serious opposition was offered to these measures. Sir 
Stafford Northcote acknowledged that the budget was framed 
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upon wise and safe bases of calculation ; and added^ that ^' he 
had no wish to deny that the policy of free-trade formed a very 
material element in the progress of the nation/' During the 
debate on the income tax, Mr. Gladstone made the important 
admission that all the disadvantages of that tax it shared in 
common with all other taxes which men with precarious incomes 
had to pay. " If," said he, " a man is not able to pay his income 
tax, neither can he aiford the duty on tea and sugar. The two 
stand exactly on the same footing, and the same arguments 
apply to each." To a certain extent this is true ; it must not, 
however, be forgotten that the income tax does not, like Customs 
and Excise, interfere with trade, industry, and production. The 
income tax takes from a man a portion of his earnings ; the 
other taxes in many instances prevent his having any earnings 
to tax. The argument of Mr. Gladstone indeed leads irresistibly 
to the consideration of the relative merits in other respects of the 
income tax and Customs' duties. If, so far as the disadvantages 
of taxation are concerned, both stand upon exactly the same 
footing, the only question at issue between them is their relative 
advantage. Other things being equal, that is the best tax 
which interferes least injuriously with production, consumption, 
and exchange. 

The tide of prosperity consequent upon Mr. Gladstone's 
measures continued to flow with increased force. The surplus 
of revenue for the year 1863-4 was £3,152,000, and the estimated 
surplus for the following year was £2,570,000. In every branch of 
the revenue the actual result exceeded the estimate, and the prosr 
perous state of the country was evidenced by the fact that the 
recovery of the revenue during the year was £3,026,000. 

The following table shows the estimated and actual produce of 
the chief branches of the revenue : — 

Estimate. Result. 

Customs £22,737,000 £23,232,000 

Excise 17,624,000 18,207,000 

Stamps 9,000,000 9,317,000 

Income Tax 8,600,000 9,084,000 
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The taxation remitted in 1863 was £3,703,000, from which a 
loss of £3,343,000 was anticipated. The actual loss was 
£677,000. The first measure announced in the budget of 1864 
was an alteration in the mode of levying the duty on corn. While 
condemning the duty and holding out the hope that at some 
fiiture time it would be in his power to abolish it, Mr. Gladstone 
proposed, for the purpose of facilitating commercial transactions, 
to levy 3d. per cwt. instead of Is. per quarter. The effect of this 
change upon the best wheat has been to increase the tax to 13^d. 
per quarter. Other minor changes were a reduction in the tea 
license in the case of occupiers under £10 rental, not being in a 
parliamentary or municipal borough ; an alteration in hawkers' 
licenses ; the equalization of the stamp upon admission to bene- 
fices ; the reduction of the stamp upon proxies and letters of 
attorney ; and the legalisation of marine reinsurances on payment 
of a shilling stamp. 

The chief proposal of the year was the reduction of the 
duties on sugar, which Mr. Gladstone described as next to corn 
in its importance to the comforts of the people. The following 
are the old and new scales of duties : — 

OLD. NEW. 

8. d. 

Refined sugar, per cwt 18 4 

Clayed to white clayed 16 

Clayed to brown clayed 13 10 

Muscovado 12 8 

Inferior sugars, a new class 

Molasses 

Melado 

The average reduction was 4s. per cwt., and the rate of duty 
was levied at above Is. per cwt. less than it had ever previously 
been. The income tax was reduced to 6d. in the pound, and the 
fire insurance duty upon stock-in-trade to Is. 6d. per £100. 

Mr. Gladstone concluded his financial statement by urging 
these proposals upon Parliament as a pledge on the part of the 
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Government of " an earnest desire to co-operate with the legis- 
lature in carrying yet further forward those purposes, the 
partial accomplishment of which has already done so much for 
the comfort and happiness of the people, for the honour of the 
age in which we live, and for the hopes we entertain of the times 
to come." If this sentence have any meaning at all, it points 
with irresistible logic to further changes, involving considerable 
remissions of remaining indirect taxation, and placing the 
revenue of the country to a stiU greater extent upon direct 
taxation ; the only instrument by which the changes he indicates 
can be accomplished. 

Mr. Gladstone entered at some length into the question of the 
malt tax. He confessed his inability to make any reduction, but 
in order to facilitate the application of malt to the purpose of 
&ttening stock, proposed the well-known Malt-for-Feeding- 
Cattle Bill. On going into committee on the sugar duties. 
Colonel Barttelot moved that the consideration thereof be post- 
poned until the expediency of reducing the malt tax had been 
considered. He was not supported by the bulk of the Conser- 
vative party, and merely secured ninety votes in favour of his 
motion. Mr. Disraeli indeed said it was unwise to put malt in 
antagonism to sugar, but intimated that the budget had been 
" wisely framed." An attempt was also made by Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan to reduce the fire insurance duty to a uniform rate of 
Is., and by Sir H. Willoughby to substitute houses and build- 
ings for stock-in-trade. In reply to the latter proposal Mr. 
Gladstone said, — " If the system of taxation pressed with undue 
hardship anywhere, it was upon consumers, and especially upon 
the poorer classes of consumers. By taking a tax off houses 
and buildings they benefited a class only ; but not so in taking 
a tax off trade, the channel uniting consumer and producer, which 
it was the interest of all to keep clear and unrestricted ; and 
accordingly the whole tendency of their legislation of late years 
had been to make trade free." No alterations were made by 
Parliament in the Government proposals. 

The surplus for the year 1864-5 exceeded the estimate by the 
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sum of £3,185,000, and the surplus for the following year was 
estimated at about £4,000,000. The measures of the year 1865 
included several small changes in the stamp duties on transfers of 
shares and conveyances, and on scrip certificates and receipt 
bonds. The stamp on agreements for small tenements was reduced 
from 6d. to Id., and changes were made in the minimum duty 
on property imder £50, the tax on special pleaders and convey- 
ancers, stamps on ecclesiastical licenses and on charter-parties, 
and the stamps on policies of accidental death, personal injury, 
and plate glass. After entering at great length into the con- 
sideration of the malt tax, in the course of which he said, " the 
repeal of the malt duty is the death-warrant of indirect taxation," 
and contrasting its burden upon malt as compared with that of 
the duty on tea, Mr. Gladstone proposed the reduction of the 
tea duty from Is. to 6d. per lb ; of the income tax to 4d. in the 
pound; and of the fire insurance duty to a uniform rate of Is. 6d. 
per cent. 

In the course of his financial statement, Mr. Gladstone thus 
eloquently expatiated upon the advantages of recent fiscal legis- 
lation, and paid his tribute to the memory of the distinguished 
statesman and patriot through whose instrumentality these 
advantages had been mainly secured. " It is no small honour 
that, as in regard to locomotion, so in regard to the freedom of 
trade and industry, it has been given to this country to lead the 
vanguard of civilization, in the words of one of our old poets, — 

" ' To serve as model for the mighty world. 
And be a fedr begiimiiig of a time,' 

of a time richly fraught not only with economical advantages, 
not only with results which can be exhibited in statistical tables, 
but fraught more richly still with results which lead to the union 
of class with class, and even, as we may hope, of nation and 
nation throughout the earth. And in closing such a survey, I 
hope I shall not trespass too much if I avow that I cannot forget 
the man who bore a larger share than any other man in 
realizing this system which has been so beneficial to the country. 
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Well and nobly has testimony been borne to him within these 
Walls, and it may be impertinence if I presume to repeat that 
testimony ; but, closely associated as I was with Mr. Cobden 
in all the transactions connected with the conclusion of the 
commercial treaty with France, I cannot forbear from rendering 
such a tribute as is in my power both to his character and his 
acts. The praises which have been bestowed upon him here, 
and the sorrow that has been felt for him by his countrymen, 
have spread all over the world. Those praises have been echoed 
and re-echoed cordially in every foreign land, and there is no 
civilized country which has not claimed to share with us in the 
honour we have paid him. Mr. Cobden requires no eulogy 
from me. His memory is part of the inheritance of his country, 
and this I feel, that, along with the recollection of his distin- 
guished services, there will always survive among us a remem- 
brance of his character, so true, so manful, so courageous, so 
simple, so unselfish, so devoted, so genial, — a character which 
has added as much lustre to his greatest actions as it has 
received lustre from them." 

The budget was evidently framed with a view to the approach- 
ing General Election ; the reduction of the tea duties and the 
income tax being calculated to please two large sections of the 
community. In the conclusion of the financial statement Mr. 
Gladstone described the proposed remissions as having the 
strongest claim for consideration, adding: — "There are many 
Customs duties with which it will be still desirable to deal. It 
is not necessary to name them; but there are duties on raw 
materials, and other duties, which undoubtedly it would be most 
desirable to repeal. But I hope the committee will think with 
us that we have acted wisely in giving a heavy reduction on the 
great article of tea, rather than in restricting it to what we 
should have been able to afford in small and less perceptible 
amounts." He also instanced the abolition or reduction of the 
duties on public conveyances and marine insurance, as claims to 
which a favourable ear must be given when opportunity should 
arise. As respects the benefits of the reduction of tea, as com- 
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pared with minor remissions, Mr. Gladstone was no doubt 
perfectly in the right. There is much, however, to be said in 
respect to the greater advantages that would have flowed frofn 
such remissions than from the reduction of the income tax. The 
latter remission, we cannot but think, was a concession to political 
exigencies rather than the result of Mr. Gladstone's unbiassed 
and deliberate judgment. 

No opposition was offered to the passing of the budget ; the 
principal feature of the debate being a lengthy discussion on the 
malt tax and the respective claims of tea and beer, in the course 
of which Mr. Gladstone said if the malt-tax repealers had been 
in earnest they would have asked him to retain the 2d. remitted 
in the income tax. Mr. James White protested against the 
inequality of direct and indirect taxation ; and Mr. Hubbard 
argued that, in considering the question whether the income tax 
ought or ought not to be retained as part of the permanent 
taxation of the country, they should bear in mind that direct 
taxation bore a very small proportion to indirect taxation, and 
that the income tax was almost the only means of reaching 
personal property. 

The budget of 1865 was the last of a series of financial 
measures which, commencing with the tariff reform of 1860, 
relieved trade and industry of Customs and Excise duties to the 
amount of nearly £10,000,000, and during the same period 
reduced the income tax from Is. Id. in the pound (at which it 
stood in 1859) to 4d. in the pound in 1865, and converted a 
serious deficiency into a considerable and yearly increasing sur- 
plus. The beneficial effects of these important financial measures 
mark the Parliament of 1859 as one of imprecedented importance 
in the benefits it bestowed upon not merely the United Kingdom 
but also upon the entire community of nations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In estimating the results of the financial policy of the late 
Parliament it must not be forgotten that in its earlier periods it 
encountered three serious difficulties. The first of these was the 
rate of the expenditure, which was greatly in excess of any 
previous period excepting when the country has been engaged in 
war. The following table shows the extent of this difficulty : — 

Average Expenditure. 

1842-3 to 1853-4 £51,180,535 

1854-5 to 1856-7 (Russian war) 75,182,224 

1857-8 to 1859-60 62,993,842 

1860-1 to 1864-5 64,770,930 

The above amounts do not include the cost of collection, which 
prior to the year 1856 was defrayed from the gross receipts, and 
the net amount only paid into the exchequer. The expenditure 
of 1860-1 was £68,354,611, being £16,899,078 in excess of that 
of 1853-4. In 1861-2 it was £66,416,904. The necessity of 
providing for this increased expenditure added materially to Mr. 
Gladstone's difficulties. It was urged in Parliament that, at 
such a period, it was inexpedient to make great financial changes. 
This argument was, however, completely answered by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who maintained that, in order to enable the people to bear 
the amount of taxation, the reforms he proposed were necessary. 
The second difficulty was the deficient harvests of 1860-1-2, 
which in none of these years was equal to an average yield ; and 
that of 1860, one of the worst known within the memory of 
man. The total value of our importations of foreign corn during 
the three years ending 1859 was £57,757,271 ; during the three 
following years it reached the sum of £104,362,751 ; whilst during 
the years 1863-64 the amount was £45,837,100 — the annual 
average of each period being £19,191,757, £34,787,583, and 
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£22,918,550. The pressure upon the nation consequent upon 
the harvest of 1860 was correctly described in the Financial 
Statement of 1861, " as one of the severest within the memory 
of any living man." In the two following years, although the 
quality was improved, the quantity was very deficient. The evil 
results which would otherwise have followed three such unpro- 
pitious seasons were prevented by that free-trade policy which 
placed at our disposal the abundance with which Providence had 
blessed other portions of the world ; and the pressure was stiU 
further mitigated by the wise financial measures of 1860 and the 
following year. 

The third and most serious calamity was the suspension of the 
cotton manufacture, owing to the American civil war. This 
branch of manufactures had risen from very small dimensions to 
the first rank among the industries of Great Britain. Mr. 
David Chadwick gives the following figures as representing the 
progress of the manufacture in thirty years : — 

Yards of Oloth produced. Rate of Increase. 

1830 914,773,563 

1860 4,431,281,728 . . . Increase 384 per cent. 

And the consumption of cotton was as follows : — 

1840 ... 528,142,743 lbs. 

1856 ... 819,400,000 „ 

1860 ... 1,040,000,000 „... Increase nearly 100 per cent. 

The importance of the cotton manufacture is shewn in the 
following extract from a paper read in 1862, at the Society of 
Arts, by Mr. Thomas Bazley, M.P., formerly president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce: — *^The last year of full 
occupation for the cotton trade was 1860. The number of 
spindles then employed was about thirty-two millions, and the 
number of looms employed would , be about three hundred and 
forty thousand. The production in the machine-making trade 
had doubled within ten years. Bleach-works, print-works, and 
dye-works had been largely extended during the same period. 
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The fixed investments, including the value of land and rights to 
water, amounted to not less than sixty millions sterling, to which 
must be added a working capital of twenty millions; add to 
these again the value of merchants' and tradesmen's stocks at 
home and abroad, the value of raw cotton and subsidiary 
materials, and of bankers' capital, and the grand total of capital 
employed in the trade will not be less than two hundred millions 
sterling." 

The following statement, which accompanied a paper read by 
Mr. Edmund Potter, M.P., at the Edinburgh Meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science in 1863, 
clearly proves the predominance which this manufacture had 
attained. 

EXPOKTS OF COTTON GOODS AND YAKNS IN COMPAKISON WITH THOSE 
OF OTHER PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE. 

1860. 1862. 

Cotton Goods and Yams £51,959,000 £36,769,600 



Woollens, Worsted Goods, and Yarns, 16,000,448 17,001,884 

Linen and Linen Yarns 6,606,075 6,952,547 

Silk Yarns and Goods 2,413,410 2,360,459 

Hardwares and Cutlery ... ... 3,770,609 3,346,059 

Metals, Iron and Steel 12,154,997 1 1,302,052 

Machinery 2,599,488 2,464,929 

Steam Engines 1,238,333 1,631,761 

Coals, Cinders, and Culme 3,316,281 3,750,009 

Beer and Ale 1,868,144 1,594,380 

Haberdashery and MilUnery , . . 4,004,431 3,591,338 

Earthenware and Porcelain 1,450,644 1,150,&41 

Apparel and Slops 2,156,478 2,556,463 



Total, exclusive of Cotton £57,579,338 £57,702,422 

Decrease in Exports of Cotton in 1862, as comO ^^^ ^g^ ^^ 
pared with 1860 ... ... ... ... J 

Increase in other Exports ... ... £123,084 
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The following table shows our imports of cotton since the year 
1859 :— 





From the United States. 


From all sources. 


I860 


... 1,115,890,608 lbs. ... 


1,390,938,762 lbs. 


1861 


819,500,528 „ ... 


1,256,984,736 „ 


1862 


13,524,224 „ ... 


623,973,296 „ 


1863 


6,394,080 „ ... 


669,583,264 „ 


1864 


14,148,064 „ ... 


893,304,720 „ 



It may be some consolation to know that one result of this 
severe crisis has been the encouragement of the cultivation of 
cotton in other coimtries, so that in future we shall not be 
dependent upon one source of supply. This advantage has, 
however, been attained at the cost of serious losses on the part 
of manufacturers, and much social suflfering on the part of the 
industrial classes. 

The severity of the pressure was felt most heavily by the 
operative classes, whose means of subsistence were destroyed. 
The manufacturer suiFered a depreciation of his property, but 
was able to wait for better times; the working-classes were 
deprived of their all. It is estimated that the numbers employed 
in this trade, in the year 1860, including those dependent upon 
it, ironfounders, machine makers, colliers, producers of chemical 
products, &c., reached to between 600,000 and 700,000. In 
addition to these, there were large numbers of shopkeepers and 
traders, a class just above the workers for weekly wages, who 
were dependent upon the operatives for support. The total loss 
in wages throughout the cotton districts, arising from short 
work, during the years 1862-3, was estimated at £12,000,000 or 
£13,000,000 sterling, the great bulk of which would have circu- 
lated among the smaller tradesmen. It was stated by Mr. Edmund 
Potter, M.P., in the paper previously referred to, that during 
the years 1862-3, *^ Half its workers and dependents — in numbers 
above half a million — ^have been, during a part of that period, 
dependent upon charity and rates for mere subsistence ; another 
half million have been scarcely better oiF, on the verge of desti- 
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tution ; a third have been checked severely in social progress." 
The position of matters was forcibly described by Mr.' Gladstone, 
as one of " unexampled prostration, and of grievous sufifering." 

In addition to the suspension of our cotton manufactures, the 
American civil war inflicted another serious loss upon this country 
in the diminution of our exports to the United States. The fol- 
lowing table shows the value of the import and export trade 
of Great Britain and the United States during the six years 
ending 1864: — 

Imports. 

1859 £34,294,042 

1860 44,727,202 

1861 49,389,584 . 

1862 27,715,157 

1863 19,572,010 . 

1864 17,923,577 . 



Exports. 
£24,417,892 
22,907,681 
11,025,683 
19,173,907 
19,696,785 
20,171,820 



The pressure of two such calamities as the suspension of the 
cotton manufacture, and a series of three deficient harvests, 
accompanied by a high rate of expenditure, which rendered 
heavy taxation inevitable, exercised a most prejudicial effect 
upon trade and revenue. 

Notwithstanding these serious drawbacks, the general trade of 
Great Britain has steadily increased. The following returns show 
the total value of goods imported and exported during the 
period named, as compared with the year 1854. 



Imports. 

1854 £152,389,053 

1859 179,182,355 

1860 210,530,873 

1861 217,485,024 

1862 225,716,976 

1863 248,919,020 

1864 274,863,924 



Exports. 
£115,821,092 
155,692,975 
164,521,351 
159,632,498 
166,168,134 
196,902,409 
212,656,542 



From this statement it will be seen that whereas the increase 
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of OUT foreign trade in 1859 over 1854 was £66,665,185, that of 
1864 over 1859 was £152,645,136 ! This extraordinary result, 
attained in despite of adverse circumstances, is a most striking 
testimony to the value of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 

During the four years ending 1864-5, duties of Customs and 
Excise were remitted amounting to £6,620,148. The revenue 
from these sources was £44,099,901 in 1859-60, and £42,130,000 
in 1864-5, showing a recovery of £4,650,247. The total amount 
of these duties remitted during five years ending March 31, 
1866, was £8,920,148, and of stamps and income tax £7,116,500, 
making the total relief in taxation £16,036,648. The gross 
revenue for the year 1859-60 was £71,089,669, and for the year 
1864-5, £70,313,436, being a recovery from the remissions 
up to that period of £9,840,415. The surplus revenue of the 
three years ending March 31, 1865, was £8,305,461. This 
extraordinary growth of the revenue, following extensive reduc- 
tions of taxation, may appear at first sight extraordinary and 
incredible ; it is, however, the natural result of financial operations 
the direct tendency of which is to liberate capital, skill, and in- 
dustry from those fiscal hindrances which prevent their natural 
development and extension. 

The following table shows the effect of these remissions upon 
the revenue from the Customs :— 

Net amount Loss of Recovery in 

remitted. Revenue. the Year. 

1860 £2,263,027 £1,155,124 £1,107,903 

Excess of Revenue. 

1861 278,058 369,000 647,058 

1862 98,671 360,000 458,671 

Loss. 

1863 1,889,508 802,000 1,087,508 

The pressure of the cotton famine was felt more severely in 
the returns from the Excise than from the Customs. The 
principal falling off was in malt and spirits, and was attributed 
by Mr. Gladstone to " a very steady process, and a very happy 
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process in operation — a translation of taste from stronger and 
more ardent liquors to milder and more wholesome liquors." 
Tea, coffee, and sugar were felt by the distressed operatives of 
Lancashire, to be greater necessaries than spirits and malt 
liquors. 

The following table shows the changes effected in the Excise 
during the same period : — 

Additional Result. 

Duties imposed. Loss of. 

1860 £938,000 £926,000 

Duties repealed. 

1861 670,000 1,103,000 

1862 703,000 1,177,000 

Additional 
Duties imposed. Increase. 

1863 24,000 1,052,000 

It must not be forgotten, in studying these figui^es, that in 
addition to the effect of the cotton famine, the consumption of 
spirits was materially checked by increased duties. The rates of 
duty levied in the three kingdoms had long varied considerably ; 
the effect upon their respective consumption is apparent in the 
following figures, which show the consumption of the three 
countries in the year 1852 : — 





Duty per 
Gallon. 


Population. 


Consumption. 


England 


.. 7s. lOd. 


17,922,768 


9,820,608 gallons. 


Scotland 


... 3s. 8d. 


2,870,784 


7,172,015 „ 


Ireland 


... 2s. 8d. 


6,515,794 


8,208,256 „ 



By a series of financial operations commenced in 1852, the 
duty was ultimately equalised in 1859, at the rate of 8s. per 
gallon. In 1860, it was raised to 10s. The following table 
shows the result upon consumption : — 
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The history of the spirit duties admirably illustrates the 
effects of indirect taxation. It has long been the fiscal policy 
of this country to check the consumption of this ai*ticle, by 
means of high duties. That they are effectual for the purpose, 
at least so far as the quantity charged with duty is concerned, 
is evident. It is not intended to discuss in these pages the 
policy of high duties upon ardent spirits, as a means of pro- 
moting morality. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
similar results follow the imposition of heavy taxes upon any 
article of consumption. If then it is desirable to check con- 
sumption of these articles by taxation, it must be equally 
desirable to promote the consumption of harmless beverages, by 
relieving them from taxation. There are, moreover, two sides 
to the question as affecting spirits. High duties unquestionably 
foster the evils of illicit distillation, smuggling, and adulteration. 
It is therefore a point deserving consideration, whether morality 
and sobriety are really promoted by the imposition of revenue 
laws. 

Whatever doubts may have been expressed as to the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone's financial changes as respects the revenue, 
there can be none as to its effects upon commercial prosperity. 
Opponents of free trade legislation have accused him of need- 
lessly sacrificing revenue ; the charge is one which no free 
trader is prepared to admit. There are, however, other and 
higher considerations in the imposition of taxation than the 
mere raising of revenue ; which is always effected in a wasteful 
and extravagant manner when the prosperity of the country is 
needlessly checked. The best mode is that which takes merely 
what is absolutely required, and leaves the largest amount of 
capital to be employed in reproductive purposes. 

The influence of the Cotton Famine upon the total value 
of our foreign trade was not so great as might have been sup- 
posed, the increase in price being more than equivalent in the 
later years to the diminished importation. The following table 
shows the quantity and value of raw cotton imported : — 
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1861. 1862. 1863. 
... 11,223,078 ... 4,678,333 ... 5,978,422 

£38,653,398 .,,£31,093,045 .,.£56,377,953 

[der that the actual positioa of our foreign trade may be 
itly understood, the imports and exports of cotton and 
1 goods have been separated iu the following table from 
S branches of our commerce. The steady progreaa of all 
k branches of national industry during this period ia thus 
red more apparent ; — 

1859. 1860. 1861, 1862. 1863. 

£ £ £ e £ 

,,,,179,182,355 210,530,873 217,485,024 225,716,976 348,980,942 

,... 34,569,636 35,756,689 38,653,398 31,093,045 56,277,953 

tiilt, esclmi- 

,...143,633,719 174,773,984 178,831,626 194,633,931 192,702,989 

ts BritiBh and 

h produce ,..130,411,529 135,891,327 125,102,814 123,992,364 146,489,768 

mimufac- 
iBwidjaJTi... 48,202,225 51,912,380 46,872,489 36,750,971 47,443,964 

Hetreanlt 82,309,304 83,978,847 78,230,335 87,241.393 99.045,604 

Sxpmta Foreign & 

OdOTial 35,281,446 28,630.124 34,529,684 42,175,870 49,485.005 

Oottoil 1,705,617 2,432,412 2,855,217 2,191,557 2,471,176 

Netresnlt 33,576,639 36,197,712 31.674,467 39,984,313 47,013,829 

Total, excluaive of 
cotton 249,407,852 284,950,543 288,736,418 321.849,487 338,762,623 

The failure of the cotton supply was not, moreover, the only 
disturbing influence which the American Civil War exercised 
upon the commerce of Great Britain. The value of our exports 
to that country seriously diminished ; it is therefore necessary, 
in order to understand fully the advantages of the commercial 
policy inaugurated in 1860, that the British and Irish produce 
exported to other countries should be separated from those 
exported to the United States. 
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The declared real value of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures exported to foreign countries and British possessions^ 
exclusive of the United States, was as follows : — 

Inclading Cotton. Excluding Cotton. 

1859 £107,858,124 £73,720,814 

1860 114,224,162 76,616,793 

1861 116,038,310 79,997,678 

1862 109,664,394 81,517,312 

1863 130,257,950 92,888,925 

1864 143,732,222 100,105,337 

It is manifest that the fluctuations in the amount of our exports 
during this period were caused entirely by the Civil War in 
America and the Cotton Famine, the remainder of our foreign 
trade having been in a state of continued progress. 

One of the principal features of the budget of 1860 was the 
repeal of all duties upon articles of prime necessity used as food. 
The extent of the benefit thus conferred upon the population 
may be estimated from the following table, showing the average 
importation for two periods of five years, of the following articles 
of food : — - 

1855 to 1859. 1860 to 1864. 

Living animals No. . . . 273,688 



Beef Cwts. 191,582 

Pork, bacon, & hams „ 397,501 

Butter „ 443,098 

Cheese „ 390,894 

Eggs No. 125,419,600 



510,365 
247,956 
1,214,464 
982,316 
716,943 
241,111,576 



Another important feature of the year 1860 was the reduc- 
tion of the wine duties. The result of this measure has been a 
steadily increasing consumption, the quantity retained for home 
consumption in 1859 being 6,775,992 gallons, and in 1864 
11,456,715 gallons. The increased importation of this article 
from Spain and Portugal has led to a corresponding increase in 
our exports to those countries, which is shown in the following 
statement : — 
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1859. 1864. 

g . r Imports ...£3,285,394 ... £5,879,705 

^^^^ lExports ... 2,125,586 ... 3,845,292 

Portugal i"I"^PO^<^ ••• 1»510,740 ... 2,202,506 
^ * "lExports ... 1,671,072 ... 2,475,286 
The increase in French wines has not been so large as was 
anticipated, the scale of duties imposed by the celebrated 
Methuen treaty having discouraged their consumption and culti- 
vated a taste for the stronger wines, which the reduction of 1860 
has not yet removed. The admission of light wines at the 
reduced duty has, however, given a stimulus to their consump- 
tion, and it is to be hoped will lead to a gradual alteration in 
the tastes of the community, and promote the use of natural 
instead of brandied wines. The following table shows the 
quantity received in 1859 and 1864 from the three principal 
sources of supply : — 

1859. 1864. 

Spain Gallons, 3,629,325 . . . 7,790,887 

Portugal „ 1,010,888 . . . 3,344,871 

France „ 1,797,859 ... 2,723,200 
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The equalization of the duties on wood and timber, and the 
consequent abolition of the protection enjoyed up to that period 
by our Colonial possessions, was another important portion of 
the budget of 1860. The ruin of our Canadian interests in 
consequence of this measure was confidently predicted by the 
Protectionists. Foreign was to supersede Colonial timber in 
the British markets. Like all similar predictions it has been 
completely falsified, the respective imports for the years 1859 
and 1863 having been 

1859. 1863. 

Foreign loads 1,366,168 1,899,162 

Colonial „ 1,247,458 1,480,574 

The effect of Customs' duties in restricting trade is clearly 
shown in the diminished importation of articles upon which 
increased duties were levied in 1859 and 1860. In the former 
year a duty of one shilling per load was imposed upon staves 
and firewood, previously admitted fi'ee of duty. The result is 
shown in the following table of imports for the four following 
years, compared with 1859. 

1859. I860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 

Staves, loads 115,616 76,869 48,518 51,899 58,587 
Firewood, „ 118,541 120,874 118,307 110,260 131,435 

A duty of six shillings per cwt. was placed upon chicory in 
1860, and subsequently gradually increased in order to equalize 
it with the duty on coffee. The importations fell at once from 
266,909 cwts. in 1859, to 94,287 cwts. in 1860; 72,363 cwts. 
in 1861, and 45,563 cwts. in 1862. In 1863 there was consider- 
le recovery, the importation being 131,628 cwts ; in 1864 it 
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was 136,272 cwts., being 130,637 cwts. less than 1859. Asimflar 
result was experienced in the case of rum, the duty on which 
was increased in 1860 from 8s. 2d. to 10s. 2d. per gallon, the 
quantity retained for home consumption in the following years 
compared with 1859, being 

Gallons. 

1859 3,575,139 

1860 3,728,801 

1861 3,451,384 

1862 3,319,754 

1863 3,419,044 

1864 3,728,621. 

The reduction of the tea duties to Is. per lb. in 1863, and to 
6d. per lb. in 1865, has given a marked impetus to the con- 
sumption of this beverage. This article now forms so important 
a portion of our commerce, and is consumed so largely by the 
whole population, that the statistics of its importation and con- 
sumption are remarkably interesting. The following table 
shows the effect of these reductions on consumption : — 

QUANTITIES RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

Increase. 

1860 lbs. 76,816,394 ... 

1861 ,.... „ 77,927,750 ... 1,111,356 

1862 „ 78,793,977 ... 866,227 

1863 „ 85,183,283 . . . 6,389,306 

1864 „ 88,637,099 . . . 3,430,323 

The increase of 1864 over 1862 was no less than 9,820,039 lbs., 
being 4,221,337 lbs. more than the increase of the four years 
ending 1862, notwithstanding the fact that the reduction did not 
take effect till the 24th of April. The reduction of this duty 
has, moreover, had the effect of attracting greatly increased 
quantities of the article to this country, the imports having been, 
in 1862, 114,787,361 lbs.; in 1863, 136,806,319 lbs.; and in 
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1864, 124,359,343 lbs. The export trade in tea has also con- 
siderably increased, having been 6,418,794 lbs. in 1859, and 
27,545,341 lbs. in 1864. The further reduction of this duty to 
6d. per Ib.in 1865 increased the consumption to 98,000,000 lbs. 
in that year. The statistics of the tea trade afford a most 
complete illustration of the effect of all Customs duties in 
checking, and, as far as they thus operate, prohibiting, con- 
sumption and trade. 

The reduction of the sugar duties in 1864 was not followed 
by any marked increase in consumption. This fact is easily 
accounted for when it is remembered that, owing to a scarcity of 
the article, the price was considerably above the average rate. 
It may be fairly assumed that, but for the reduction of the duty, 
there would have been a decreased consumption. The quantity 
imported and retained for home consumption is shown in the 
following table : — 

Imported. Consumption. 

1863 Cwts. 11,022,111 9,901,007 

1864 „ 11,713,201 9,992,085 

The repeal of the paper duty excited more hostility than any 
other of Mr. Gladstone's measures* None of them, however, 
have been more productive of advantage to the community. In 
the year 1861 the number of newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom was only 563. The repeal of the newspaper stamp 
and the advertisement duty increased the 'number in 1861 to 
1,102. In 1865 there were 1,271, of which 73 were issued daily. 
Nor is this the whole advantage to the public. During the last 
five years the press of Great Britain has been wonderfully 
improved, not merely as regards typography, but also in lite- 
rary excellence ; and the circulation of newspapers has largely 
increased. Cheap reprints of standard works, and numerous 
weekly and monthly periodicals of great excellence have also 
followed the passing of this beneficial measure. The advantages 
of cheap paper are not however confined to the printing and 
publishing trades. In several branches of manufacture, the duty 
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upon the paper used for packing goods, made the difference 
between a profit and a loss. British manufacturers were thus 
rendered incapable of competition with their more favoured 
foreign rivals. The repeal of the duty has removed this obstacle 
to the extension of our trade. 

The entire removal of all Excise restrictions upon the manu- 
facture of paper was unquestionably a great boon to the paper- 
maker. Nothing so effectually prevents improvement as the pre- 
sence of excise, and its constant interference with manufacturing 
processes. At the exhibition of 1862, the number of medals 
awarded to British manufacturers of this article was eight, while 
sixteen were awarded to French, and fifteen to Prussian manu- 
facturers. A conclusive proof that the protective duty had not 
secured excellence of manufacture. The removal of this duty, 
without obtaining the repeal of the export duty on rags, has been 
urged by the paper-makers as an objection to the French treaty. 
It has, however, been the policy of this country since 1846, to 
regard the interest of the consumer, which experience shows is 
always the same as that of the producer. The paper-makers have 
not passed through a crisis more severe than the farmers did in 
1847 and the following years, when the corn laws were repealed, 
and Great Britain thrown open to the markets of the world. It 
may, however, fairly be questioned whether the position of the 
paper trade has not been improved by the removal of Excise re- 
strictions to an extent which far counterbalances the abolition of 
protection, and the grievance of foreign export duties on rags. 
The suspension of so large a portion of our cotton manufactures 
in 1861, and the consequent economy in the use of cotton goods, 
deprived the paper-maker of a raw material to an extent far 
exceeding the effect of the export duties of foreign countries. 

The inhabitants of a country which has witnessed so large an 
increase in its importations of food from abroad, accompanied by 
increased prosperity of its domestic agriculture, may well be 
incredulous when paper-makers urge increased importations as a 
grievance. Surely our paper manufacturers are not content to 
acknowledge that their resources are inferior to those of the 
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agriculturist, or that they are less able to meet foreign competi- 
tioQ. It is moreover au undoubted fact that hostile tari£& 
invariably promote retaliation, and that the best means of 
securing their removal ia to abandon their employment ourselves. 
There are already evidences that this pohcy is bearing fruit, and 
that relaxations, and ultimately aboHtion of this drawback may 
be expected. If the paper-makers are wise they will seek 
intercourse with foreign rag-merchants, and endeavour to con- 
vince them that their interest consists in securing the market of 
the world, instead of that merely of their own country. 

Increased importation of paper has been accompanied by 
increased importation of raw material, showing that, at all 
events, our own manu&cture is not diminishing. The importa- 
tion of paper and paper hangings during recent years has been — 

1859 18,343 cwts. I 1862 193,641 cwta. 

1860 44,986 „ 1863 197,861 „ 

1861 93,377 „ I 1864 248,586 „ 

The importation of rags and other raw materials has been, 
during the same period — 

1859 291,960 ewts. | 1862' 478,840 cwta. 

1860 323,100 „ 1863 911,640 „ 

1861 409,700 „ I 1864 1,356,340 „ 

The paper-makers of Great Briton have not encounteped 
greater difficulties than have invariably accompanied the tramu- 
tion from Protection to Free Trade ; and it cannot be doubtfld 
that the experience of all other branches of our trade will be 
repeated in their case, and that the temporary difficulty will 
prove a permanent advantage. 

It has been already shown that the increased duty placed upon 
British spirits caused a considerable decrease in their consump- 
tion. On the other hand, the reduction of the duty ou foreign 
spirits has been attended with increased consumptioji, the quan- 
tities of foreign brandy retained for that purpose being 1 ,305,969 
gallons in 1859, and 2,314,956 gallons in 1864. The British 
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distiller has as fair a ground of complaint as the paper maker ; 
and if the statistics of some other branches of manufacture were 
analysed, it might very plausibly be shown that their claims are 
equally strong, and that a return to Protection is advisable in 
other cases, as well as in that of paper. It is, however, too late 
to urge such a course of proceeding. The abolition of all pro- 
tective duties has proved so great a boon, such an instrument of 
national prosperity, such a means of extending trade, manufac- 
tures and employment, that it would be as easy to restore the 
monopolies of the Tudors and the Stuarts as to re-establish 
Protection in Great Britain. 

The beueficial results of Mr. Gladstone's policy upon British 
manufactures is apparent in their increased export, the amount 
for the year 1859 being £130,411,529, and for the year 1864 
£160,436,302. If we leave out of consideration the value of 
these exports to the United States, which had decreased from 
£22,553,405 in 1859 to £16,704,080 in 1864, the increase of 
our general trade is rendered more apparent. The value of these 
exports to all other countries was £107,858,124 in 1859, and 
£143,732,222 in 1864, being an increase of £35,874,098. A 
satisfactory increase has taken place in all the great staple indus- 
tries of the country, the most noticeable being in metals and 
linen and woollen manufactures. 

The following tables show the results of this policy as affecting 
the principal productions of British industry. In order that the 
effect of the measure of 1860 may be fully understood, apart 
from the disturbing influence of the American Civil War, two 
tabular statements have been prepared. That on page 128 gives 
the value of the articles named exported to British Possessions 
and all other countries. That on page 129 includes the United 
States. 
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BSi^ORTS OP THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANU' 
FAOTURES, BXCLUSIVB OF THOSE SENT TO THE UNITED STATES. 



Apparel, Haberdasliery cmd Mil- 
linery 

Arms and Ammunition :-^ 

Fire Arms, small 

Gunpowder 

Of all other kinds , 

Coals, Cinders, and Culm 

Ooi^n Manufactures 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

Glass Manufactures 

Hardwares and Cutlery 

Leather and Leather Manufactures 

Linen Manufactures 

Machinery and Steam Engines ... 

Metals : — Iron and Steel, wrought 

cmd unwrought 

Coppei*, wrought & unwrought 

Lead and Shot 

Tin, unwrought 

Tin Plates 

Plate, Plated Waxes, Jewellory, and 

Watches 

Salt 

Silk Manufactures 

Woollen and Worsted Yam 

Woollen ManufiEu:tures 



1859. 



4,905,136 
145,250 



3,104,792 

84,137,310 

715.786 

549,765 

2,630,216 

1,876,040 

2,443,484 

8,698,682 

9,825,890 

2,832,188 

413,210 

813,908 

426,826 

427,989 

164,189 

992,689 

3,057,668 

7,677,455 



1860v;: 



4,748,647 

834,487 

851,465 

122,239 

3,123.602 

37,607,369 

796,361 

586,120 

2 716,701 

2,004,587 

2,720,638 

3,795.683 

9,018,657 

2,728,874 

454,768 

888,407 

482,276 

480,821 

238,169 

1,128,988 

8,828,541 

8,072,806 



1861. 



4,920,184 

410,481 

861,930 

187,047 

8,356,770 

36,040,632 

853,532 

662,514 

2,774,154 

2,162,397 

3,122,007 

4,182,946 

9,861,111 

2,138,668 

407,265 

836,683 

490,587 

488,091 

291,489 

1,209,470 

8,638,886 

9,053,009 



18162. 



5,428,180 

600,986 

486,999 

208,481 

3,548,866 

28,147,082 

899,331 

620,770 

2,921,662 

2,626,616 

3,281,860 

4.064,236 

9,984,445 

2,643,620 

504,142 

371,676 

524,464 

493,624 

266,617 

1,061,881 

3,832,079 

10,479,038 



1868. 



6.869,073 

504,514 

461,760 

242,687 

8,537,692 

87,268,976 

977,946 

717,849 

8,477,337 

2,263,642 

4.227,960 

4,814,986 

11,004,060 

8,962,857 

726,061 

422,987 

565,396 

488,002 

269,866 

1,182,849 

5,048,291 

12,079,643 



The real advantages of the measures of 1860, which opened 
France and other continental countries to our trade, are more 
fully apparent if we examine the respective statistics of our 
trade with foreign countries and with our own possessions ; the 
total exports to the former were £84,267,533 in 1859, and 
£108,752,872 in 1864 ; and to the latter £46,143,996 in 1859, 
and £51,683,430 in 1864. It thus appears that the increase in 
our exports to foreign countries was £24,485,339, and to our 
own colonies £5,539,434. This marked difference arises from 
the fact that, while foreign countries are, one by one, relaxing 
protective duties, our own colonies are not merely maintaining 
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highly protective tariffs, but, in some instances, seem desirous of 
enacting still more stringent prohibitions. The enactment by 
colonial possessions of tariffs which exclude British manufactures, 
while home producers are taxed for their benefit, is certainly an 
anomaly which demands investigation by Parliament. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Parliament 
of 1859 in other respects, it cannot be justly charged with having 
neglected the commercial interests of the country. It had this 
singular merit, that, more than any other, excepting perhaps that 
of 1841, it applied itself to the task of liberating commerce from 
unwise restrictions. It commenced by increasing direct taxa- 
tion in order to meet a serious deficiency, and pursued one 
consistent course in reference to remissions of indirect taxation. 
The result is apparent in the fact that, notwithstanding deficient 
harvests, the suspension of the cotton manufacture, and an ex- 
ceptional condition of the money market, the trade and manu- 
factures of the country have experienced a most extraordinary 
development. By these means a degree of prosperity and of 
social and moral progress has been attained which fiilly de- 
monstrates the wisdom of the changes it introduced, and indicates 
clearly the policy that ought to be pursued by the present and 
future Parliaments. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The important benefits conferred upon this country by the 
French treaty are now so obvious, that they are universally 
admitted, and the measure has received the commendation of 
many of its warmest opponents. The concession of such a treaty 
by France is a convincing proof of th^ soundness of that free 
trade policy, which maintained that the true way to secure the 
adoption of free trade by foreign countries, was boldly to set 
them the example, and not to wait until we could secure 
reciprocity. This treaty was not, as were former commercial 
treaties, an instrument granting exclusive privileges, but a 
means of enabling the French Emperor to resist the clamours of 
French Protectionists, and to commence an era of free trade 
legislation. 

It will hardly be credited a few years hence that for so long 
a period the commercial transactions of two countries imme- 
diately contiguous were so trifling, especially when it is con- 
sidered that they yield such different productions, which under 
a sound commercial system would necessarily create considerable 
trade. The value of the exports of British produce and manu- 
factures to France for a long period is shown in the following 
table : — 



1835 £1,453,636 

1840 2,378,149 

1850 2,401,956 

1853 2,636,330 

1859 4,754,354 



1860 £5,249,980 

1861 8,895,588 

1862 9,209,367 

1863 8,673,309 

1864 8,187,361 



The value of the foreign and colonial produce exported to 
France in 1859 was £4,807,602. 

k2 
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The real value of the imports was not ascertained until the 
year 1854, but we learn from returns issued by the French 
Government, that the value of the exports from France to this 
country in 1840 was £6,408,000. In 1844 it had declined to 
£5,752,000. The relaxations of our tariff in 1842, 1845, and 
1853, increased the amount in 1854 to £10,447,774; and, 
in 1859, to £16,870,858. 

The effect of this treaty upon the commercial intercourse of 
the two countries is clearly shown in th^ following tables, which 
give the total imports and exports for the three years imme- 
diately preceding and following the negociation of the treaty, and 
for the years 1864 and 1865 : — 

THREE YEARS PRECEDINa THE TREATY* 



Imports 

Exports of British Produce and ) 

Manufactures ] 

Foreign and Colonial Produce . . . 



1857. 



£ 
11,965,407 

6,213,358 

5,113,465 



23,292,230 



1858. 



£ 
13,271,890 

4,863,131 

4,379,070 



22,514,091 



1859. 



£ 

16,870,859 

4,754,354 
4,807,602 



26,432,815 



Total. 



£ 

42,108,156 

15,830,843 
14,300,137 



72,239,136 



THE THREE TEARS FOLLOWING THE TREATY. 



Imports 

Exports of British Produce ) 

and Manufactures ) 

Foreign and Colonial Produce .. 



1861. 



£ 
17,826,646 

8,895,588 
8,531,825 



35,254,059 



1862. 



21,675,516 

9,209,367 

12,556,302 



43,441,185 



1863. 



£ 
24,025,719 

8,673,309 

14,621,257 



47,320,285 



TotaL 



£ 
63,527,881 

26,778,264 

35,709,384 



126,015,529 




Imports 

Exports of British Produce and Manufactures 
Foreign and Colonial Produce 



£ 
25,640,733 
8,187,361 
15,638,031 



49,466,125 



1865. 



£ 

31,625,231 

9,062,095 

16,292,977 



56,980,303 
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It could not be fairly expected that the extraordinary stimulus 
given to our trade during the year 1862, by the concessions of 
1860 and 1861, should be fully maintained in subsequent years; 
hence the small decrease in 1863 and 1864 of exports of British 
production. The general result is, however, perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and indicates what would be the demand in France for 
British manufactures were the trade between the two countries 
as free as it is between England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The beneficial effect of the treaty upon the manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain is apparent from the analysis (see pp. 
134, 135,) of the quantities of the principal articles of British 
produce exported to France during the three years preceding 
and following the French Treaty. 

The greatest increase has taken place in the following articles, 
the value of the exports for the three years preceding the treaty 
being placed in juxtaposition to those of the three years which 
foUowed :— 1857-8-9. 1861-2-3. 

Apparel and Haberdashery ... £128,825 ... £495,777 

Wheat Corn 220,823 ...1,061,412 

Cotton Manufactures 736,923 ...1,856,637 

Earthenware and Porcelain .. . 5,706... 127,578 

Linen Manufactures 21 1,522 . . . 581,189 

SUk Manufactures 139,086 . . . 315,01 1 

Woollen Manufactures 701 ,088 . . . 4,274,298 

It is apparent, firom these figures, that the branches of British 
industry which have benefited most largely, are the three great 
textile manufactures of the country. The increase in the quantity 
of cottons has been 45,181,553 yards, of linens 6,834,395 yards, 
and of woollens 44,919, 115 yards. These figures afford the means 
of forming some idea of the additional employment given to our 
manufacturing population. 

The increase in the export of woollens is one of the most 
striking illustrations of the advantages of Free Trade Legislation. 
Prior to the year 1859 we protected our silk manufacture, in 
return for which a prohibitory duty was placed upon our woollens ; 
the result being that John Bull purchased home-made silks of 
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inferior quality at high prices, while Jean Crapaud was debarred 
from wearing our warm wooBen cloths, and from covering his 
floors with comfortable English carpets. This policy of exclu- 
sion benefited neither party, but deprived both of comforts 
which would otherwise have been perfectly accessible. The total 
export to France of British produce and manufactures for the 
three former years was £15,830,843, and for the three latter 
£26,778,264. 

It has been previously shown that remissions of taxation have 
been generally accompanied by adverse circumstances, which, 
however, have invariably served more completely to demonstrate 
their advantage. The French treaty came into operation at a 
period when our trade with the United States received a serious 
blow, the effects of which it served to mitigate. The following 



EXPORTS OP PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURE 
TO FRANCE THREE YEARS PRECEDING THE TREATY. 



Coals, Cinders, and Culm ...tons 
Copper, wrought and unwrought, 

cwts. 

Com: Wheat qrs. 

„ Wheat Flour cwts. 

Cottons entered by the Yard, 

yards 

Cotton Yam lbs. 

Hardwares and Cutlery ...cwts. 
Iron, wrought and unwrought, 

tons 

Lead and Shot „ 

Linens entered by the Yard, 

yards 

Linen Yam lbs. 

Oil, Linseed gallons 

Silk, Thrown lbs. 

r, .Yam „ 

Spirits, British and Irish. . .gallons 

Tin, unwrought cwts. 

Wool, Sheep s and Lamb's ...lbs. 
Woollens entered by the Yard, 

yards 

77 „ „ i lece 

Woollen Yam lbs. 



1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1,279,133 


1,325,330 


1,391,009 


100,327 

72,482 
1,436 


72,388 
4,227 


90,320 
3,919 


17,452,579 

432,382 

14,106 


11,566,075 

800,129 

10,778 


9,501,637 

360,319 

9,964 


133,639 
374 


95,007 

797 


82,713 
826 


1,131,827 
490,004 
642,747 
453,601 
399,888 


1,014,149 
670;408 

1,245,079 
372,936 

288,081 


1,249,224 
766,963 

1,362,625 
289,456 
231,574 


2,622,491 

11,784 

11,313,553 


29,293 

11,950 

10,789,530 


503,652 

21,423 

6,170,228 


2,457,090 

36,849 

1,168,608 


3,896,899 

29,733 

1,120,672 


4,085,971 
832,384 



Totals. 



3,995,472 

263,035 

80,628 

1,436 

38,520,291 

1,592,830 

34,848 

311,359 
1,997 

3,395,200 

1,927,375 

3,250,451 

1,115,993 

919,543 

3,155,436 

45,157 

28,273,311 



3,121,664 
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figures show the decrease in the export of our manufactures to 
the United States during three years, compared with 1860, and 
the increase during the same period in the case of France : — 

United States. France. 

Decrease. Increase. 

1861 £12,553,588 ... £4,041,234 

1862 7,268,264 ... 4,455,013 

1863 6,315,439 ... 3,918,955 

Total ...£26,137,291 £12,415,202 

The increase in woollen manufactures was so large as almost to 
replace our loss on the American trade, which was £3,613,379, 
the gain on the French trade being £3,573,340. 

An exact comparison of the quantities of Woollens exported 
to France in the two periods is impossible, as the mode of enter- 



EXPORTS op principal articles op BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUPACTURE 
TO PRANCE THREE YEARS POLLOWING THE TREATY. 



Coals, Cinders, and Culm ...tons 
Copper, wrought and unwrought, 

cwts. 

Com: Wheat qrs. 

„ Wheat Flour cvts. 

Cottons entered by the Yard, 

yards 

Cotton Yam lbs. 

Hardware and Cutlery cwts. 

Iron, wrought and unwrought, 

tons 

Lead and Shot tons 

Linens, entered by the Yard, 

yards 

Linen Yam. ..lbs. 

Oil, Linseed gallons 

Silk, Thrown lbs. 

« Yam „ 

Spirits gallons 

Tin, unwrought cwts. 

Wool, Sheep's and LamVs ...lbs. 
Woollens entered by the Yard, 

yards 
Woollen Yams lbs. 



1861. 



1,452,208 

61,770 

336,323 

87,541 

31,331,305 

1,701,565 

25,234 

162,580 
665 

3,677,782 

1,244,396 

2,365,299 

144,514 

261,728 

2,011,594 

16,698 

10,604,815 

12,936,393 
1,181,264 



1862. 



1,443,115 

78,669 

6,365 

945 

34,716,448 

1,899,366 

20,486 

267,847 
518 

3,375,474 

886,140 

1,678,293 

183,784 

341,000 

379,451 

18,730 

5,133,128 

23,140,548 
1,692,870 



1863. 



1,306,255 

187,413 

32,137 

3,873 

17,654,091 

959,988 

16,539 

184,430 
799 

3,176,339 

1,545,605 

970,560 

142,250 

263,644 

406,909 

26,057 

4,436,017 

21,282,134 
1,846,480 



Totals. 



4,201,578 

327,852 

374,825 

92,359 

83,701,844 

4,560,919 

62,259 

614,867 
1,982 

10,229,596 

3,676,141 

5,014,152 

470,548 

866,372 

2,797,954 

61,485 

20,173,960 

57,359,076 
4,719,614 



ip^ 
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ing was altered in 1859, when Woollens previously entered hjihe 
piece were entered by the yard. Assuming the 66,582 pieces 
entered in 1857-8 contained 2,000,000 yards, the total for the 
three years ending 185& will be 12,439,960 yards, and the increase 
of the latter over the former period, 44,919,115 yards. 

The beneficial results of the treaty are, however, rendered 
more fully apparent if two exceptional articles are omitted 
from our calcinations. The exports of com and four depend 
mainly upon the relative state of the harvest in the two coun- 
tries, that of spirits upon the abundant or deficient yield of 
grapes in France. The total amount of the exports of all other 
articles of British production was as follows : — 

1857-8-9 £15,153,944 

1861-2-3 25,336,834 

Increase £10,182,890 

The total extent of trade carried on between Ghreat Britain 
and France since 1 857 is shown in the following table : — 

Imports. ExpcHTts of aU kinds, 

1857 £11,965,407 ... £11,326,823 

1858 13,271,890 ... 9,242,201 

1859 16,870,859 . . . 9,561,956 

1861 17,826,646 ... 17,427,413 

1862 21,675,516 ... 21,765,669 

1863 24,025,719 . . . 23,294,566 

1864 25.640,733 ... 23,825,392 

A large proportion of our export trade with France consists of 
foreign and colonial produce. This produce, however, is pur- 
chased from its original producers with British manufactures, 
and exchanged with France for articles of which we have greater 
need, and thus, as stated by Mr. Gladstone in 1863, '• consti- 
tutes or represents effectively a corresponding increase in the 
export of British manufactures." The existence of this trade is 
a proof of the superior enterprise and commercial activity of 
Great Britain, and of the advantage derived from the removal 
of obstructions to the free exchange of commodities. 

The successive relaxations of our tariff which were commenced 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and continued by successive Chan- 
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cellors of the Exchequer, had already largely increased the 
amount of our imports from France. The relaxation of the 
exclusive system of that country, by opening its markets for 
British produce, gave another impetus to that portion of our 
trade, the results of which are shown in the tables of the value 
of our imports from France during 1857-8-9 and 1861-2-3, (see 
pages 138, 139.) 

The most remarkable increase in our imports from France 
has been in silk manufactures, which has been more than 
threefold. The admission of French silks free of duty was one 
of the stipulations of the treaty that was most violently opposed 
at the time of its discussion in Parliament, and has since been 
made a constant ground of complaint. This branch of our 
manufactures had long been most highly protected, and affords a 
most complete illustration of the inherent vice of the system. 
Prior to the year 1824 the importation of foreign sUk manufac- 
tures was absolutely prohibited. The effect of this prohibition 
was seen in the inferiority of British silks. The manufacturers 
felt secure in their legal monopoly, and the stimulus to improve- 
ment was absent. Additional inducements were thus held out 
to the smuggler ; and this evil became so great that it led to 
the establishment, in 1810, of an association of manufacturers 
to prevent smuggling. In 1818, numerous petitions from Spital- 
fields and Coventry were presented to Parliament, which stated 
that in consequence of that practice the demand for their manu- 
factures had so decreased as to threaten their very existence. 
The wages of the operatives employed therein had decreased 
from 30s. and 40s., to 10s. and lis. per week. This condition of 
the silk manufacture was not, however, peculiar to this period ; 
for more than half a century the country had been familiar with 
the complaints of the silk weavers. 

In 1824 the system of prohibition was abolished, and a 
protective duty of 30 per cent, substituted. The duty was 
still, however, fixed at a rate which rendered extensive smug- 
gling profitable. The extent of the practice may be inferred 
from the fact that in seventeen years, from 1827 to 1843, 
6,332,132 lbs. of silk were shipped from France to England, 
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while in the same period only 3,179,112 lbs. were entered at the 
English Custom House, leaving 3,153,020 lbs. as the quantity 
introduced by the smuggler. The loss to the consumer in con- 
sequence of the high duties was estimated by the late Mr. 
G. R. Porter, of the Board of Trade, at £38,618,708. The 
duty was reduced, in 1846, from 30 to 15 per cent., at which 



IMPORTS FROM FRANCE THREE TEARS PRECEDING THE TREATY, 



Animals, living, and other 
articles of Food, except 

Com, &c 

Com Meal and Flour 

Clocks and Watches 

Cotton, raw 

„ Manufactures 

Embroidery, Needlework, 

Lace, and ArtificLFlowers 

Flax, dressed and undressed 

Linen Manufactures 

Hides and Skins 

LeatJier Manufactures: — 

Gloves 

Boots and Shoes 

Boot Fronts 

Machinery, Castings, Cut- 
lery, &c 

Oil, Rapeseed 

Oil-seeaCake 

Paper Hangings 

Seeds, agricultural 

Silk, raw 

waste 

thrown 

„ Manufactures 

Spirits : — 

Brandy 

Wine 

Wool, and Woollen Rags ... 

Woollen Manufactures 

All other articles 






1857. 



834,028 
508,060 
289,001 
67,558 
293,460 

201,034 
71,726 
23,508 

346,469 

345,988 
47,230 
76,765 

4,422 
156,208 
108,468 
15,337 
203,254 
618,991 
130,481 
605,384 
1,358,741 

1,803,637 

528,895 

96,190 

604,342 

2,626,230 



1858. 



11,965,407 



1,291,730 

3,942,140 

284,674 

157,160 

312,587 

180,856 
94,436 
15,374 

198,139 

359,174 
36,841 
74,374 

6,074 

158,546 

80,479 

8,081 

158,697 

524,316 

55,918 

205,992 

1,449,231 

393,991 

383,100 

27,937 

553,485 

2,318,558 



13,271,890 



1859. 



Totals. 



906,904 
4,933,975 
300,964 
100,255 
371,774 

187,398 
98,350 
22,639 

234,927 

487,775 
37,212 
73,790 

6,916 

161,178 

92,233 

10,107 

218,379 

1,064,806 

143,806 

298,427 

1,732,928 

1,377,511 
559,304 
128,392 
607,609 

2,713,300 



16,870,859 



3,032,662 

9,384,175 

874,639 

324,973 

977,821 

569,288 

264,512 

61,521 

779,^5 

1,192,937 
121,283 
224,929 

17,412 

475,932 

281,180 

33,525 

580,330 

2,208,113 

330,205 

1,109,803 

4,540,900 

3,575,139 

1,471,299 

252,519 

1,765,436 

7,658,088 



42,108,156 
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rate it was continued till the year 1860, when it was entirely 
swept away. 

The transition from protection to free trade was made at a 
time when the silk manufacture was in a state of great depres- 
sion, owing to several causes. These were a series of failures in 
the silk crop ; political troubles in India, China, and Italy ; and 



IMPORTS PROM PRANCE THREE YEARS FOLLOWING THE TREATY. 



Animals, living, and other 
articles of Food, except 

Com, &c 

Com Meal and Flour 

Clocks and Watches 

Cotton, raw 

„ Manufactures 

Embroidery, Needlework, 

Lace, and ArtificLFlowers 

Flax, dressed and undressed 

Linen Manufactures 

Hides and Skins 

Leather Manufactures : — 

Gloves 

Boots and Shoes 

Boot Fronts 

Machinery, Castings, Cut- 
lery, &c 

Oil, Kapeseed 

Oil-seed Cake 

Paper Hangings 

Seeds, agricultural 

Silk, raw 

waste 

thrown 

„ manufactures 

Spirits : — 

Brandy 

Wine 

Wool and Woollen Bags .. 

Woollen Manufactures 

Other articles 






1861. 



1,588,575 
1,168,039 

482,856 
38,840 

399,210 

361,489 
68,948 
12,121 

138,859 

646,216 
86,195 
52,702 

24,483 

41,890 

271,266 

14,750 

169,327 

470,101 

230,214 

152,133 

4,902,582 

898,889 

952,797 

118,083 

1,057,837 

3,478,244 



1862. 



17,826,646 



1,923,575 

1,750,737 

405,367 

327,323 

450,397 

422,651 

243,762 

9,132 

207,272 

728,876 
72,740 
78,687 

55,360 

76,121 
244,827 

16,491 
207,668 
692,253 
249,972 

68,677 
5,313,001 

1,001,980 

717,356 

584,312 

1,247,021 

4,579,958 



1863. 



21,675,516 



1,978,207 

2,115,369 

439,332 

160,108 

553,602 

394,718 

183,336 

9,063 

251,941 

849,224 
92,985 
59,195 

66,004 

159,939 

149,948 

19,866 

180,331 

1,788,053 

216,631 

79,157 

5,214,619 

1,095,885 

697,742 

258,788 

1,357,909 

5,653,767 



Totals. 



24,025,719 



5,490,357 
5,034,145 
1,327,555 
526,271 
1,403,209 

1,178,858 

496,046 

30,316 

598,072 

2,224,316 
251,920 
190,584 

145,847 

277,950 

666,041 

51,107 

557,326 

2,950,407 

696,817 

299,967 

15,430,202 

2,996,754 

2.367,895 

961,183 

3,662,767 

13,711,969 



63,527,881 
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one of those yicissitades which are the necessary concomitants 
of all trades dependent upon fashion, the comparative disuse of 
ribbons. Coventry, false to its traditional politics, rejected a free 
trade successor to the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, who for forty 
years had represented the borough, and elected a determined 
Protectionist. At the general election of 1865, the silk weavers 
of that ancient city elected two Conservatives, the main reason of 
their choice being the supposed injury inflicted upon them by 
the French treaty. 

The real causes of the depression in the silk trade were 
ignored by opponents of the treaty. They attributed all the 
distress of Coventry to the operation of the French treaty. 
Unfortunately for their theory the silk trade of France was as 
much depressed as that of this country, and that depression was 
attributed by French workmen to the same cause, the com- 
mercial treaty with England. On both sides of the channel the 
trade was in a state of prostration, and British and French 
weavers were alike engaged in denouncing free trade. The 
French manufacturers finding the English market thrown open, 
sent over the accumulated stock of their factories, which was 
sold, as old stock often is, at ruinously low prices. 

The effects of free trade upon the silk manufacture are shown 
clearly by Dr. John Watts, in his valuable work on the cotton 
famine. He says, *^ Whatever has been the effect of the French 
treaty upon the silk trade in general, it is clear from the trade 
and navigation returns, that the Coventry people cried out 
before they were hurt. The imports of ribbons have been as 
follows :— 

IMPORTS OF RIBBOUS DURING FIVE TEARS. 

1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 

530,795 lbs. 854,223 lbs. 525,095 lbs. 566,618 lbs. 544,151 lbs. 

So that, after the first effort, which cleared out the accumulated 
stock of years, and which accounts for the fact that bonnet 
ribbons of French manufacture were bought retail at about the 
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price of raw silk, the imports fell back to their old mark, and 
have since advanced only about three per cent. 

** If any class of manufacturers had reason to complain, it 
was the broad silk weavers of Spitalfields ; for the imports in 
their class of goods have largely increased, as the following 
return proves :— 

IMPORTS OF BROAD SILKS. 

1860. 1861. 1863. 1863. 1864. 

639,947 lbs. 1,140,267 lbs. 1,475,716 lbs. 1,504,848 lbs. 1,812,588 lbs. 

** But the public will certainly not complain that the French 
treaty has lowered the price of silk dresses ; nor will the silk 
throwsters complain that they have been enabled to export an 
increased quantity of their productions. The total exports of 
home-thrown silk have been as follow : — 

EX1>0RTS OF BRITISH THROWN SILK. 

186a 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
436,818 lbs. 538,964 lbs. 647,109 lbs. 461,770 lbs. 468,691 lb& 

EXPORTS OF SILK TWIST AND TARN. 

461,584 lbs. 452,723 lbs. 620,401 Ibp. 462,308 lbs. 522,953 lbs. 

" An effort was evidently made on both sides of the Chaniiel 
to test the effects of the treaty of 1860, and it results in a small 
increase in the silk trade in both directions, except in broad silks, 
where it is evidently our interest to purchase from France rather 
than manufacture ourselves ; but after the reductions yet to be 
made in the French tariff, the tide will be more in favour 
of the English producers." 

It is impossible to choose a more apt illustration of the evils 
of protection than this manufacture. Mr. G. R. Porter) in his 
" Progress of the Nation,'' says truly, " Protected trades are 
almost invariably carried on without that regard to economy in 
the processes which is necessary in order to provide for their 
extension by bringing the protected article within the reach of a 
large number of eonsumers." Such has been the case with this 
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manufacture in Great Britain. Reliance has been invariably 
placed upon the advantage a high protective duty was supposed 
to give our producers in the home market. Since the removal 
of the duty the improvements introduced into the manufacture 
have been more numerous and important than had been the case 
during the previous thirty years, and enable our ribbon manu- 
facturers to compete successfully with those of France or any 
other country. 

Another serious complaint urged by opponents of the treaty 
referred to the unrestricted export of coal, which, it was urged, 
would weaken our mineral strength, and thus injure our manu- 
factures. It is a remarkable fact that in this one article no 
considerable increase has taken place. The quantity exported 
to France during the three years ending 1859 was 3,995,472 
tons, and during the three years ending 1862, 4,201,578 tons. 
The total exports to all countries were, in the former period, 
20,274,150 tons, and in the latter, 24,432,179 tons. 

The advantages of this valuable treaty were, however, not 
confined to the trade of Great Britain and France. One of its 
chief merits consisted in the fact that it was the first step 
towards the destruction of the protective system on the continent 
of Europe. The example of the two Western Powers has 
already exerted a considerable influence in modifying the hostile 
tariffs of other countries ; and as, one after another, they adopt 
a free-trade policy, we shall reap corresponding advantages. 

Similar treaties were concluded with Belgium in 1862, Italy 
in 1863, and the Zollverein in 1865. The results of the Belgian 
treaty are shown in the returns of our trade with Belgium in 
1864, as compared with 1861 : — 

1861. 1864. 

Imports £3,817,800 ... 6,410,954 

Exports of British produce 

and manufacture 1,952,852 . . . 2,301,291 

Exports of foreign and co- 
lonial produce 2,988,507 . . . 3,678,440 

The unsettled state of Italy affords a sufficient reason for the 
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fiujt that our trade with that country has slightly declined since 
the treaty. It is, however, to be confidently expected that 
when the Government is consolidated and the Italian people are 
thus enabled to devote their energies to trade, that the com- 
mercial treaty will produce results similar to those experienced 
in our relations with France. The treaty with the Zollverein 
is too recent to permit of any examination being made into its 
results. There is every reason for believing that the negociations 
with Austria, which were interrupted by the War, will shortly be 
renewed, and from enquiries now being made in this country on 
behalf of the Prussian Government, that an extension of the 
principle of free trade is also contemplated in that country. 

It is not, however, in its merely commercial aspects that 
we shall experience the full benefit of the French treaty. The 
extension of free commercial intercourse throughout Europe, 
cannot fail to exercise a powerful influence on the policy of 
governments. When the interests of manufacturers, producers, 
and traders become identical, war will be less and less possible. 
Extended intercourse will teach us to know and to respect each 
other ; and the identity of interest that an ever-increasing com- 
merce will develop will become a bond of peace and friendship 
throughout the world. 

For this great boon we are indebted to three distinguished 
statesmen, each of whom performed an indispensable portion of 
the work of its completion — the Emperor of the French, without 
whose cordial goodwill and fixed purpose it would have been 
impossible ; Mr. Gladstone, who carried through Parliament the 
measures necessary for its adoption here ; and last, but not least, 
the plain, untitled, and now, alas, lamented patriot, Richard 
Cobden, who in this great work most worthily supplemented 
the task which he achieved in the repeal of the Corn Laws. It 
has, perhaps, never been the lot of any statesman to identify 
his name with two such important and world-blessing measures, 
as those which secured for his countrymen the blessings of 
untaxed food and extending commerce. These peaceful victories 
are more worthy to be remembered than any that have ever 
been achieved in aggressive war, and will cause the latest pos- 
terity to bless and revere the name of Richard Cobden. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Thb application of the principle of free trade to the Fiscal 
Legislation of the United Kingdom was invariably denounced 
by the Protectionist party. Each successive adoption of that 
principle from the Tariff Reform of Sir Robert Peel down to the 
last great measure of Mr. Gladstone, was the occasion of most 
doleful prophecies. It was urged again and again that it would 
be impossible to collect the revenue if these changes were effected ; 
that, therefore, the interest of the National Debt could not be 
paid; and national bankruptcy would be the result. Agri- 
culture, manufectures and shipping were to become involved in 
one common ruin. Capital would take its departure to some 
more favoured spot, the labouring classes would be deprived of 
the means of employment, and the land would relapse into a 
state of nature, from the absence of cultivation. The severe 
social suffering inflicted upon all classes would, according to 
these prophets of evil, culminate in a revolution, which would 
destroy our free constitutional Grovernment, and substitute either 
the excesses of democracy, or the strong hand of despotism. The 
repeated failure of these prognostications produced no effect what- 
ever upon the opponents of free commercial intercourse. The 
more complete our approach to the principles of perfect free 
trade, the more determined became their opposition, and the 
more direful their predictions. 

Happily for the peace and prosperity of the country, and for 
the progress of sound commercial legislation throughout the 
world, the power of the obstructives was insufficient to prevent 
the development of free-trade legislation. The results of the 
first cautious experiments demonstrated the wisdom of the new 
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fiaancial policy. Its advantages are now universally acknow- 
ledged. The revenue is collected with greater ease, and to 
an amount far exceeding the possibilities of the restrictive era. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and trade have vastly increased in 
prosperity. The labouring classes have rieceived constant employ- 
ment at considerably higher wages. The landed proprietors 
have benefited in the improved value of their property. Dis- 
affection has been banished, and all classes are now united in 
support of the institutions, under which such unexampled 
prosperity has been secured. 

It will be remembered that in the year 1841, the revenue 
was inadequate, notwithstanding additions of taxation, to meet 
the expenditure of the country, which amounted to £50,185,729. 
Since that period a complete revolution has been effected in 
British taxation and finance, duties of Customs and Excise having 
been remitted, amounting at the end of 1865, to £20,011,915. 
The net revenue from these sources, not including the cost of 
collection, increased from £35,667,679 in 1842, to upwards of 
£38,000,000 in 1865, the increase of revenue upon the articles 
yet subject to taxation being £22,506,036. 

The principal additions to taxation during the period have 
been the income tax, which was proposed by Sir Robert Peel as 
a temporary measure, to supply a serious chronic deficiency and to 
enable him to repeal other taxes which pressed more injuriously 
upon the people ; the succession duty upon real estate ; and an 
increase in the spirit duties. The foundation of all our fiscal 
changes was the substitution in 1842 of direct for indirect tax- 
ation ; and the net result of the various changes in taxation, direct 
and indirect, effected to the end of 1865, is a remission of 
£19,889,420. The net revenue, deducting cost of collection, 
increased firom £50,185,729 in 1841 to £63,210,355 in 1864, the 
total recovery of the revenue being £32,914,046. 

The operation of these changes and their effect upon the 
revenue derived firom the Customs and Excise are clearly shown 
in the following tabular statement of the various remissions of 
taxation from 1842 to 1864» 

L 
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• 

1842 
1843 

1845 

to 
1852 

1853 

1842 

to 

1853 


liet amount 

of Customs 

and Excise 

remitted. 


1841 
1844 

1852 
1853 


Amount of 
Customs 

and 
Excis3. 


Becovery of 
Revenue. 


1842. Sir Robert Peers first 
revision of the Tariff 


£ 

1,807,597 


Net 
Revenue. 

£ 
35,577,681 
35,812,872 


£ 

2,0^,788 


1845. Sir Robert Peel's se- 
cond revision of the Tariff. 
1846. Com Laws repealed. 
1846 to 1852. g.ugar duties 
reduced, and finally e(jualised. 
1850. Duty on Bricks re- 
peiJed, and on Wood and 
Timber reduced 


8,633,216 


35,386,615 


8,206,959 




1853. Mr. Gladstone's first 
revision of the Tariff 


2,064,091 


36,240,458 


2,917,934 




Summary, 1842 to 1843 ... 


12,504,904 




13,167,681 


1854-5. Russian War : war 
duties imposed on Tea, Sugar, 
Coffee, Malt and Spirits 


1854 
and 
1855 

1856 
1857 

1858 

186€ 

to 

186E 


Imposed. 
5,580,483 


1855 


37,377,238 


Loss of 
Revenue 
compared 

with 
Estimated 

Gain. 
4,407,634 


1856-57. WardutiesonTea, 
Sugar, Coffee, and Malt re- 
'oealed 


Remitted. 
3,831,965 


1855 
1857 

1859 

1859 
1865 


Gross 

Revenue. 

40,358,436 

40,934,105 


Recovery. 
4,407,634 




1858. Increase in Spirit 
Duties 


Imposed. 
289,080 


44,821,901 








1860. French Treaty. Mr. 
Gladstone's second revision of 
the Tariff. 1861. Paper Duty 
repealed. 1863. Tea Duty 
reduced. 1864. Sugar Duties 
reduced. 1865. Tea Duty 
reduced to 6d, 


Remitted. 
► 9,471,420 


44,821,901 
41,054,000 


Recovery. 
5,703,519 
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SUMMARY OP REMISSIONS AND OF RECOVERY OF REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS 

AND EXCISE, 1842 to 1866. 



Summary, 1842 to 1865 ... 



Net amount 
of Customs 
nd Excise 
remitted. 



20,011,915 



*2 



1841 
1865 



Amount of 
Customs 

and 
Excise. 



Net 

Revenue. 

35,577,681 

38,071,802* 



Bocovery of 
Bevenue. 



22,505,036 



It appears, from this statement, that the result of the remis- 
sion of indirect taxation during the period commencing 1842, 
and ending 1853, amounting to £12,504,904, was a clear gain 
to the revenue from these sources of £662,777. In the two 
following years. Customs and Excise duties were increased to 
the amount of £5,580,483, the gain to the revenue being only 
£1,136,780. The return of peace, which enabled Parliament to 
repeal £3,831,965 of this additional taxation, and brought into 
full effect the remissions of 1853, caused the revenue to increase, 
during the four years ending 1859, by the sum of £4,463,465. 
The repeal of £9,471,420, during the six years ending 1865, 
was effected at a loss of £3,767,901. It must not, however, be 
forgotten, that during this period the country was visited by the 
cotton famine; by three deficient harvests, and consequently 
great distress in Ireland ; and by the suspension of a large portion 
of our trade with the United States. Notwithstanding several 
periods of severe commercial distress, the remission of duties to 
the amount of £20,011,915, consequent upon the free trade 
policy adopted in 1842, and, with the exception of the years 
1854-55, steadily continued to the year 1865, have resulted in a 
clear gain to the revenue, from Customs and Excise, of £2,493,121. 

* This amount is estimated by deducting £2,981,198 as the estimated cost 
of collection from the gross return. Prior to the year 1854 the net amount 
collected was paid into the Exchequer, the cost of collection being previously 
deducted. Since that time the gross amount has been paid in, and the cost of 
collection defrayed from the Exchequer. 

L 2 
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An examination of the financial history of Great Bi-itain from 
the year 1816 to the year 1841 explains the reason of this 
extraordinary result. During that period, duties of Customs 
and Excise were remitted amounting to £15,132,961. The 
revenue from these sources declined from 41,759,340 in 1815 to 
£35,577,681 in 1841. The total relief from taxation during that 
period was £44,677,497. The total revenue derived from taxa- 
tion for the year 1815 was £71,372,515 ; for the year 1841 
£47,650,809 ; and for the year 1865, £60,332,063. It ap- 
pears, therefore, from these facts, that in the one case a 
remission of £44,667,497 was followed by a loss of £23,721,706, 
and in the other case a remission of £19,889,420 has been 
followed by a gain of £12,681,254. It has been frequently 
stated that the increased revenue from Customs and Excise 
is owing to the increase of population. A comparison of 
the two periods will at once dispel this delusion. The 
increase in population between 1815 and 1841 was 7,289,503 ; 
between 1841 and 1861 it was 2,090,578. It is clear there- 
fore that the increased productiveness of the latter over 
the former period, is not attributable to this cause. The 
marked contrast presented by the two periods is owing to the 
fact that during the former the protective system was rigidly 
maintained, while during the latter all avowedly protective 
duties have been abandoned, and the number of articles in the 
tariff has been reduced from upwards of 1200 to 45, thus entirely 
liberating a considerable portion of the trade of the country 
from fiscal restrictions, improving the condition of the working 
classes, by increasing their employment, and rendering the com- 
forts and conveniences of life more accessible to the masses of 
our population. The increased return from the articles yet 
subject to duty, represents far more than the mere increase of 
revenue. It speaks, in unmistakable language, of increased 
employment for capital and labour, a higher rate of wages, and 
a consequent consumption of taxed commodities by millions of 
the people, by whom they were previously unattainable. 

ThoJmt^y of our foreign trade demonstrates still more com- 
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pletely the value of these changes. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to form any accurate estimate of the increase in our 
imports and exports, owing to the fact that no account was kept 
of the real value of imports, or of exports of foreign and colonial 
produce, until the year 1854. Prior to that year they were 
estimated at an official value fixed in the year 1694, the accuracy 
of which may be tested by comparing the official value of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures exported, which in 1841 
was £102,180,517, with the real value, which was £51,406,430. 
The total official value of our imports in 1841 was £64,377,962, 
of British exports £102,180,517, and of foreign exports 
£14,723,151 ; making altogether a total of oei81,281,630. The 
real values for the year 1854, when they were first ascertained, 
and for the year 1865, were as follows i-^r 

1854. 1865. 

Imports £152,389,053 ... £271,072,285 

Exports of British produce 97,184,726 ... 165,835,725 

^""ffloSal^^^^^ ""''^ } 18,636,366 ... 52,995,851 
Total £268,210,145 ... £489,903,861 



M 



Protective duties were maintained for the purpose of en- 
couraging British manufactures : they operated most prejudicially 
against them. The only efficacious means of enlarging an export 
trade is the free admission of imports. The maxim, " Take care of 
your imports and your exports wall take care of themselves," has 
been proved to beboth theoretically sound and practically beneficial. 
The real value of British manufactures and produce exported in 
1815 was £51,610,480 ; in 1820, under the influence of severe 
restrictive laws, it had decreased to £36,423,959. A series of 
commercial reforms, commenced in 1826, gradually increased the 
value, so that in 1841 it was £51,634,623 — an increase over 1820 
of £15,210,664, but over 1815 of only £24,143. The successive 
revisions of our fiscal system effected since 1841 have increased 
these exports from £51,634,623 in 1841 to £165,835,725 in 1865, 
the increase of 1865 over 1841 being £114,201,102 compared 
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with an increase of £24,143 in 1841 over ISh'). A more com- 
plete demonstration of the advantages of a free trade policy is 
impossible. 

The following tables show the. effect of relaxations of the 
tariff upon our foreign commerce: — 



Tears. 


Chistoms and 
Excise re- 
mitted. 


Tears. 


Exports of 
British Pro- 
duce and 
manufactures. 


Exports of 
Foreign and 
Colonial Pro- 
duce. 


Imports. 


Total 
Imports and 
Exports. 


1842-3-4 

1845 to 1852 
1858 

1854-55 

1856-57 

1858-59 

1860-65 


£ 

1,807,597 

8,633,216 
2,064.091 
Imposed. 
5,580,483 
Remitted. 
3.831,965 
Imposed. 
289,080 
Remitted. 
9.471,420 


1841 
1844 
1852 
1853 

1855 

1857 
1859 
1865 


£ 

51,545,116 
58,634,705 
78,076.854 
98,983,781 

Jg5,688,085 

122,066,107 

130,411,529 

165.835,726 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

21,003,215 
24,108,194 
25,281,446 
52,995,851 


• • • 

• • • 

• ■ a 
at* 

143,542,850 
187,844,441 
179,182,355 
271,072,285 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

260,234,150 
334,018,742 
384,875,830 
489,902,861 



It is apparent from these figures that increased commerce 
invariably follows the removal, and decreased commerce the im- 
position of Customs and Excise restrictions. To adopt the 
language of one who has done more than any other living 
statesman to secure these results, it may be truly said that 
whenever " Parliament has, with firm and unsparing hand, 
addressed itself to the business of liberating commerce, these 
operations have been immediately followed by striking augmen- 
tations in the trade and industry of the country." * 

The enormous addition to the comforts of the operative and 
labouring population is apparent in the increased importation of 
articles of food, the value of which in 1840 was £27,911,442, 
and in 1865, £71,883,930. With the view of protecting the 
British farmer, not merely were the Corn Laws maintained, but 
prior to the year 1842 the importation of live animals used as 
food, and of beef, pork, and fish, was absolutely prohibited. 
The following table shows the importation of articles of food for 
the years 1840 and 1865 :— 

* The Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone's Financial Statement, 1864. 
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Tlie Government returns of the amount assessed to the income 
tax under each schedule, also testify to the increased prosperity 
of the country. It appears from the following table that in 
twenty years the gross increase was 48 per cent. :— 

Amoant of Income Ditto Increase Increase 

Sw-hedole. a&iesied in iai2-3. in 1862-3. in 20 years. percent. 

£ ^ ^ 

A Ownership 85,720,044 ... 126,001,575 ... 40,341,531 ... 47 

B Occupation of 

land 11,412,788 ... 16,052,671 ... 4,639,883 ... 40 

C Diddends 27,873,000 ... 29,528,215 ... 1,655,215 ... 6 

D Trades and Pro- 
fessions 57,663,496 ... 93,322,864 ... 35,659,368 ... 62 

E Appointments.. 9,537,000 ... 19,463,035 ... 9,926,035 ... 104 

192,206,328 284,428,360 92,222,032 48 

This is exclusive of Ireland, 'not subjected to the tax till 1854. 
Including Ireland, the total income assessed in 1862-3 was 
£306,418,682, which is probably less than a third part of th^ 
whole income of the kingdom. 

One of the most remarkable features of this return is the in- 
creased amount paid under Schedule B for the occupation of land 
for farming purposes, which amounts to 40 per cent. No doubt 
a portion of this has arisen from the union of small holdings into 
large farms. There is, however, after every allowance has been 
made for this change, a very large increase ; and, as the profits 
of farmers are assessed at one-half their rent, it appears that the 
rent of land for agricultural purposes has increased during this 
period from £22,825,576 to £32,105,342; an addition of 
£9,279,766 to the income of the landholders, instead of that 
annihilation of rent which was predicted as a consequence of 
Free Trade in corn. 

The want of authentic agiucultural statistics renders it very 
difficult to obtain detailed information respecting the rise of 
rents in various parts of the kingdom. No records exist which 
throw any light upon the question beyond the Income Tax 
Returns. Direct personal enquiry in each district is, therefore, 
the only soiu'ce of information, and of this the author has 
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availed himself. The following statement shows the rents 
paid in 1850-51, when agriculture was in its period of 

■ transition from Protection to Free Trade, and in 1867, after 
twenty years' experience of the freest importation of agricultural 
produce* The figures for 1850-51 are taken from "Caird's 
English Agriculture,'' first published in the Times newspaper ; 

^ those for 1867 are the result ,of enquiry from experienced land 
agents in the various counties named. 

RENT OF LAND, RENT OF LAND, 

■^ 1850 and 1851, 1867, 

^ as stated in " Caird a English Agri* as ascertained bj/ enquiry in the 
culture.^* districts named, 

BUCEINQHAMSHIRE. 

From 10s. an acre for lowest qua- . None can be quoted so low as 10s. 

lity of undrained clay lands, under per acre, unless some of the tops of 

tillage, to 50s. for prune old grazing the Chiltem Hills, which would 

lands. come under the definition of sheep 

Average rent, 309. per acre. runs. There may be some (but very 

few instances) as low as 15s. and 
18s. per acre, but this must be very 
bad. 
Average rent, 32s. per acre. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Green crop land, 30s. to £2 an Grass land, in the vicinity of Ox- 
acre, tithe free, ford, from £4 to £6 per acre. Land 

equally good a few miles distant, 
from £2 10s. to ^3 per acre, 

COTSWOLDS. 

Ranges between lOs. and 25s. per Average rent, from 20s. to 30s. 
acre ; the average being from 16s. to per acre, and tithes in addition, 
18s., tithe free^ 

VALE OF GLOUCESTER. 

About 30s. an acre, and rates and Land varies considerably ; the 
tithes 10s. more, average of rents being from 25s. to 

40s. per acre. Tithes in addition. 
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DEVOKSHIRE. 



Within three mile« rotind Exeter, 
40». to 60». an acre, exchwive of 
accommodation land, and rates and 
other outgoings about one-third 
more. 



Land has increased in valae 30 per 
cent, in the hist ten year?. A farm 
at Sandford was recently let by auc- 
tion for ;£273 per annum, the rent 
for the previous 14 years having 
heen £201 per annum. Near Tiver- 
ton, rents have advanced from 20 to 
30 per cent. 

WILTS. 



Northern and Western districts, 
30». to 60s. per acre ; outgoings, in 
addition, lOs. to 20s. per acre. 



30s. to 60s. per acre ; outgoings, in 
addition, 9s. to 153. per acre. Es- 
tates held by large landowners are 
let at much lower rents than those 
held by smaller ones. 

HAMPSHIRE. 



20». to 408. per acre, rates and 
tithe one-fourth more. 

Near Southampton, close to a rail- 
way, fine fertile dry loam, rent, 
tithes, and all rates, £2 2s.to ;£2 12s. 
per acre. 

Clay land in same locality, 26s. to 
28s. per acre, for rent, rates, and 
tithes. 

Chalk lands, from Winchester to 
Basingstoke, 10s., 15s., 20s. to 30s. 
per acre ; rates and tithes one-third 
more. 

Round Basingstoke, average rent, 
ncluding tithes and rates, does not 



The average rent of arable land 
for the whole county is stated at 
about 25s. per acre, exclusive of rates. 
Some is let, including rates and tithes^ 
at from 50s. to 60s. per acre. In 
pasture, rents vary considerably, from 
the sheep downs of 5s. to Qs. per acre 
to water meadows from £3 to £5, 

From 12s. to 25s. per acre ; rates 
and tithes average about 5s. in the £. 



Average rent, including rates and 
tithes, about 28s. per acre. 



exceed 30s. per acre. 

NORTH BERKSHIRE. 

Rent and rates 30s. per acre. About 32s. per acre. 

ESSEX. 



North-East part, 20s. to 30s. per 
acre ; in the Roothings, 15s. to 20s. ; 
on the stiff clays, 10s. to 15s. per 
acre. 



to 25s. 




North-East part, 25s. to 35s. per 
acre ; in the Roothings, 25s.; on the 
stiff clays, 12s. to 22s. per acre, and 
very light, 14s. to 18s. 

NORFOLK. 

From 20s. to 40s. per acre ; some 
of the marsh land at 60s. per acre. 
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THORNEY. 

Land of Diike of Bedford, 30s. per 



Average 40s. an acre. 



acre. 



LINCOLNSHIBE. 
Fens, near Boston, 27s. to 40s. per Fens. — Tattershall to Boston, 40s. 
acre. to 50s. per acre. Another report 

gives 35s. to 45s. 



Holton, near Caistor, foimerly 
rabbit warren, 16s. per acre. 

Wolds, average 20s. per acre, tithe 
free and very low poor rates. 



The average of Holton-le-Moor, 
22s. per acre. 

Average 25s. per acre, tithe free, 
poor rates adjusted, as elsewhere, 
under the new assessment. 

40s. to 65s. per acre. 



Between Newark and Nottingham- 
shire on the Trent bank, 35s. to 65s. 

per acre. 

NOKTH NOTTINGHAMSHIBE. 

Average 20s. per acre. Average 25s. per acre. 

report states 27s. or 28s. 

LEICESTEBSHIEE. 



Another 



Medium soils, 30s. per acre, exclu- 
sive of tithes and rates, some let at 
35s. per acre; near towns and villages, 
£4 and £6 per acre, quite common. 



20s. to 30s. per acre. 



Farms let from 35s. to 50s. per 
acre. Grass land near Leicester, £7 
to £8 per acre ; in villages, .£4 to ^6 
per acre. 

RUTLAND. 

25s. to 35s. per acre. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 



Red deep sandy loam in centre of 
the county, 35s. to 45s. per acre. 

Second description of a more sandy 
character, on subsoil of limestone, 
marl, or sandstone, 25s. to 35s. per 
acre. Stiff clays, 15s. per acre. 



In consequence of the land being 
almost wholly in the hands of large 
estate holders, though the value of 
land has increased since 1851, the 
rents remain stationary, with the 
exception of stiif clays, the farming 
of which being greatly improved, 
and the land more productive, the 
rents range now from 20s. to 25s. per 
acre. 

CHESHIRE. 
32s. to 33s. per acre, exclusive of Eents paid to landlords have not 
tithes, land tax, and poor rates. advanced, improvements being made 

under same conditions as in Lanca- 
shire with the same result. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



Grass land £2 to £3 per acre. 

Within six miles of Liverpool and 
Manchester, 403. to £4 per statute 
acre. Beyond that distance, 208. to 
.30s. per acre for unimproved farms, 
308. to 40s. per acre where improve- 
ments have been effected by the 
landlord. Estate of Mr. Clifton, of 
Lytham, 21s. to 30s. per acre, and 
better class 30s. to 36s. per acre, ex- 
cluding tithes. 



Tlie rents paid to the landlords 
are not increased ; but in many in- 
stances improvements have been 
effected by the aid of the Inclosure 
Conmiissioners, and the rent charge 
to defray their cost is generally paid, 
either wholly, or by far the greater 
portion, by the tenants, an arrange- 
ment very beneficial for both parties, 
as the works, whether of drainage or 
building, are well and permanently 
done, without encumbering the 
capital of either. This is also the 
case in Cheshire, Staffordshire,Derby- 
shire, Shropshire, Yorkshire, and 
Durham. The increased produc- 
tiveness of the land by these ar- 
rangements would in all instances 
fully warrant increasing the rent. 



TORKSHIRE. 



In Wharfdale, lOs. per acre on 
poorest arable farms to £S, inclusive 
of tithe for the best grazing land. 

Warpland, in township of Airmyn, 
East Eiding, on the Earl of Bever- 
ley's estate, 30s. to 35s. per acre. 

Lower Wolds, 20s. to 25s, per 
acre. 

Higher Wolds, I2s. to 20s. per 
acre. 

Cold clays in East Riding, 12s. to 
15s., and 20s. per acre. 



£4 or £6 per acre for best grazing 
land. 

Neighbourhood of Brough, about 
403. per acre. 

30s. to 35s. per acre about Weigh- 
ton. 
20s. to 25s. per acre. 

20s. per acre* 



DERBTSHIIIE, SOUTH DIVISION. 



In Duffield, chiefly grass land, 40s. 
to 60s. per acre. 



Average of the whole of the 
meadow land, 46s. to 50s. per acre, 
and the best of the meadow land, 
60s. to 63s. per acre. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Southern part, land of prime feed- Average rent £2 per acre. There is a 
ing quality, £2 per acre, tithe free. large portion of the land very inferior. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Towards Cardington, strong, deep, In consequence of drainage and 
friable land, suitable for all kinds of other improvements, rents have ad- 
crops, 36s. per acre ; very good sharp vanced 3s. to 5s. per acre ; and in the 
land, level, and easy of culture, 20s. case of level clay land formerly let 
to 30s. per acre. at 13s. per acre, the advance is 8s. 

Level clay land, 13s. per acre. to lOs. per acre. The lands in this 

All tithe free. county being in the hands of large 

proprietors, rents are seldom raised 
to old tenants or their descendants ; 
but where changes have taken place, 
the above sums may be taken as the 
increased amounts. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Near Godmanchester, 30s. per Near Godnianchester, 35s. per 

acre, tithe free ; good sound land, acre ; the generality of good soimd 

favourably situated in other parts, land in other parts, tithe free, 30s. 

25s. per acre, tithe free. per acre. 

The growing prosperity of the trading and manufacturing 
interests has tended to produce this increased rental. By the 
operation of the Corn Laws, the farmer was induced to rely 
mainly upon his wheat crop, and by the restrictions placed upon 
trade by protective duties, the wages of the manufacturing 
population were reduced to a minimum, so that they were unable 
to purchase any other article of food than bread, and were 
frequently unable to purchase that. The great rise of wages 
has created a demand for beef, mutton, and other products of 
the soil, more profitable to the agriculturist ; and hence he has 
been able to increase the rent paid to the landlord. In some 
parts of the country arable land has been converted into garden 
ground, and the annual rent has risen from 30s. to £o per acre. 

It is unquestionably certain that increased rent for the 
landlord is the certain result of increased national prosperity. 
The quantity of the soil being limited, its value must rise as the 
demand increases, and as it is rendered more productive. This 
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process has been most clearly indicated by Mr. J. S. Mill in the 
following passage from his " Political Economy :" — " The ordinary 
progress of a society which increases in wealth is at all times 
tending to augment the incomes of landlords ; to give them both 
a greater proportion of the wealth of the community, indepen- 
dently of any trouble or outlay incurred by themselves. They 
grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, without working, risking, 
or economising. '^ 

A comparison of the prices of wheat during the periods of 
protection and free trade shows that even as regards that article 
the farmer has not any reasonable ground of complaint. Not- 
withstanding large importations the average price has not 
materially declined, the following being the range of prices 
during the last thirty-five years: — 1830-34, average 57s. 7d. ; 
1835-39, 55s. 9d. ; 1840-44, 58s, ; 1846-49, 55s. ; 1850-54, 493. ; 
1855-64, 53s. 6d. Since 1851 improved methods of cultivation 
have been introduced, labour-saving machinery has been largely 
adopted, the produce per acre has been increased, the farmer has 
secured a steady and remunerative market, fully compensating 
him for the fall of a few shillings in price. 

The rise in price of all other descriptions of agricultural pro- 
duce, notwithstanding the freest competition with the whole 
world, is notorious ; indeed, it has been abundantly proved that 
the best security for the prosperity of agriculture is the increased 
well-being of the manufacturing and trading interests. 

These facts are acknowledged even at agricultural dinners. 
Addressing his constituents in Buckinghamshire, at one of these 
gatherings in 1864, Mr. J. G. Hubbard stated the increase in 
the price of meat, as follows : — 

1849. 1834. 1863. 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. 

Beef, per stone 4 4 4 10 5 

Mutton „ 4 4 5 6 6 

The prices paid at St. Thomas's Hospital, per stone of 8 lbs., 
at Lady-day, 1835, were, beef 2s. 8d., mutton 3s. 6d. ; in 1863, 
beef 3s. 4d., mutton 4s. 8d.; and in 1865, beef 3s. 6d., 
mutton 5s« 
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The following is the table of prices in the neighbourhood of 
Stamford. The figures for 1770 and 1851 are from Caird's 
letters; those for 1867, from actual enquiry. 

1770. 1851. 1867. 

Beef, per lb 3d 5jd 8d. to 9d. 

Mutton „ 3d. 5d ejd. to lOd. 

Butter „ 6d Is Is. 4d. 

Pork „ — 6d e^d. to7id. 

Milk, per quart ... — 2d 4d. 

Bread, per lb. 2d. Ijd 2'd. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary increase in the importation 
of butter, cheese, and eggs, consequent upon their admission free 
of duty, these articles form no exception to the general rule ; 
increased demand having caused an increase in price. The 
wholesale market prices for the years 1845 and 1865 are shown 
below : — 



^ 1845. V 1845. 1865. 

Price, including 
Market Price. Duty. Duty. Price. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ s, d. 

Butter, per c^vi; 3 10 ... 1 ... 4 10 ... 5 10 

Cheese „ 2 ... 10 6 ... 2 10 6 ... 2 17 8 

Eggs, per 120 4 ... 10 ... 4 10 ... 6 1 

The prices for 1845 are taken from returns collected by Mr. 
Newdegate, M.P., and published in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Labouchere, when President of the Board of Trade ; those for 
1865, from the Annual Statement of Trade and Navigation, 
issued by the Board of Trade. 

Instead of land going out of cultivation, as was confidently 
predicted, 484,89-3 acres have been brought under cultivation 
since the passing of the Enclosure Act in 1845, and 186,774 acres 
are now in progress of enclosure. 

The extensive importation of raw materials aflfords conclusive 
evidence of the prosperity of the manufacture in which they are 
employed. Tried by this test, the farming interest has not by 
any means been stagnant since the e^aotment of free trade in 
corn. The importation of manures and other articles used in 
agriculture from 1848 to the end of 1862 W£^s as follows ;— 
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Guano tons 2,687,038 Value £26,870,380 

Bones „ 830,420. 

Nitrate of Soda „ 447,840. 

OUcake „ 1,201,080. 

Clover Seed ... cwts. 2,383,926. 

Linseed qr^. 14,185,214. 

Rapeseed „ 2,620,287 . 



• ■••.. V «*At«> 


4,567,310 


• • . • • t •, 


5,821,920 


.*.!•• ,, 


10,209,180 




6,257,805 


1 „ 


89,009,308 




7,205,788 




£99,941,691 



The increase since 1848 is equal on guano to 98 per cent ; 
bones, 106 per cent. ; nitrate of soda, 98 per cent. ; oilcake, 
38 per cent. ; cloverseed, 70 per cent. ; linseed, 36 per cent. ; 
rapeseed, 137 per cent. 

If there were any truth in the arguments by which the prin- 
ciple of protection was maintained, the British farmer ought to 
have been the most prosperous member of the community under 
its fostering and parental care. Foreign competition was effec- 
tually prevented in respect to many of the principal articles he 
produced, by the absolute prohibition of their importation from 
abroad ; the remainder were protected by duties avowedly 
framed to preserve remunerative prices. He was exempted from 
many taxes paid by the rest of the community, and in every 
respect was the object of most anxious solicitude on the part of 
the legislature. All these precautions in his favour were, however, 
of little use, and failed to secure prosperity. During the reign 
of protection the distressed state of agriculture was a topic of 
constant debate in Parliament, and between the years 1820 and 
1836 no fewer than eight parliamentary inquiries were instituted 
into that subject, copious reports of which were published. 
Indeed, during this period one of the principal occupations of 
Parliament was the discussion of the question of agricultural 
distress. Protection proved the bane, and not the strength, of 
agriculture. 

The history of farming is the History of all protected trades ; 
reliance upon Government for remunerative prices checked 
enterprise and fostered indolence. The fullest corroboration of 
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this fact is to be found in the valuable reports written by Mr. 
James Caird for the limes newspaper, and subsequently pub- 
lished in a collective form. Mr. Caird's tour was made in 
1850-51 ; and his observations show that, with few notable 
exceptions, the science of agriculture had made but little pro- 
gress during the previous century. 

The following extract from this volume throws light upon the 
subject : " One day we learnt the processes by which Mr. Hux- 
table economises labour, manure, and food ; and the next we saw 
in operation an antiquated farming machine, precisely the same 
as Arthur Young described it eighty years ago, and worthy of 
the days before the Conquest ; manure treated as a troublesome 
nuisance ; and cattle wasting their substance and their food by 
being kept starving in the open fields in winter. The same day 
on which we saw the steam-engine of Mr. Thomas, of Lidding- 
ton, in Bedfordshire, with which he is enabled to thrash his 
wheat crop for Id. a bushel, we found other farmers paying four 
or five times as much for the same operation, not so well done, 
by hand. On one farm in Suffolk, we have seen light, land pre- 
pared for turnips by skim ploughing, scarifying, and one deep 
furrow, at a cost not exceeding 25s. an acre ; and on another, of 
precisely the same kind of soil, the farmer was compelled by 
covenant to give his land four or five furrows, with repeated 
harrowing and rolling, to effect the same object, at more than 
double the cost." 

" Unrestricted competition," as Mr. Disraeli preferred to 
designate free trade, has effected a complete revolution in the 
science of farming. " The farmer now acts," says a recent 
writer in Chambers^s Journal, " on scientific principles and with 
scientific precision, instead of by blind guesswork. His opera- 
tions are based on the researches of the naturalist, the geologist, 
the chemist, and meteorologist, and are executed by machinery 
of the most ingenious and elaborate construction. Steam has 
been introduced to plough and to thrash. DriQing, sowing, 
reaping, and stacking are performed by machine power. The 
amount of capital required for agricultural enterprises has^ of 

M 
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course, risen considerably — a thrashing machine; costing three 
hundred pounds, has supplanted the old shilling flail ; a steam- 
plough, at eight hundred pounds, is gradually being substituted 
for the two-guinea plough. The yearly bills for artificial food 
for stock, and artificial stimulants for the soil, also run up to a 
high figure. The change in the system has been attended by as 
great a change in the men : the old type of the British Farmer, 
dogged in his adherence to tradition, contemptuous of the 
teachings of science, and ignorant of men and things beyond his 
own country, with whom Arthur Young found it idle to argue, 
and whom he longed to convince with his stick, is fast going the 
way of the dodo and dinornis. In his stead, we have a well- 
educated, intelligent gentleman, a shrewd man of business, who 
has personally examined the working of the farming system of his 
own and other lands, who reads Liebig in the original, who has the 
secrets of the laboratory at his finger ends, who knows how to 
combine the theories of books with the unwritten lore of prac- 
tice, and who has spirit and sense to venture his capital liberally 
in the improvement of his acres and stock.** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

One of the most prominent arguments employed in favour of 
protection was its alleged necessity in order to maintain the 
wages of agricultural labour. It was confidently predicted that 
under fi^ee trade the rate of wages would be materially reduced, 
and that thousands woul4 be thrown completely out of employ- 
ment. Like all similar predictions, this has been signally 
falsified by the result. In manufacturing districts the rate of 
agricultural wages is no doubt materially aflTected by the demand 
for labour in the towns. In purely agricultural districts, however, 
the advance has been considerable. 

The following statement shows the rate of wages paid for 
agricultural labour at two distinct periods. The figures of 
1850-51, when the effects of protection were still felt, are taken 
from Mr. Caird's report, and are the result of his personal 
investigation. Those for the years 1860-61, are from returns 
published in the miscellaneous statistics issued by the Board 
of Trade. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES. 



Midland & Westero 

Cumberland 

Lancashire 

West Riding 

Cheshire 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Stafford 



1850-51. 


1860-61. 


13/ 
13/6 


12/ to 15/ 


11/ to 16/ 


14/ 


12/ to 16/ 


12/ 


11/ to 14/ 


IV 


12/ 


10/ 


12/ to 13/6 


9/(J 


12/ to 13/ 



East and South Coast 



Northumberland 

Durham 

North Biding ... 
East „ 
Lincoln 




1860-61. 



2/ to 16/ 
1/6 to 



12/ 

13/6 to 16/ 
12/ to 16/ 
no returns 
12/ to 16/ 



Wvwiofa 

NoitluunploB 

Oitbri".'..'.'..'.'. 
OloaooBter .. 

North wnu.. . 

Worfalk ".'"!.' 
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BOUTEBRK CODKTIEB. 



Cambridge 
BadfoM .. 
Hartford ... 

Barks 

HanU 

Simtli WilW. 
Dorset 



8/ to 12/ 
10/ to 11/ 
B/ to 13/ 
lOMoll/ 



7/a 



oil/ 
oU/ 
a 12/ 



8/ to 12/ 



The improved condition of the labouring population in agri- 
cultural districts is also attested by the Savings Banks returns, 
which show an increase in the amount due to depositors in 
twelve purely agricultural counties, of :61,137,186 : — 



AMOUNT DUB ' 





lSfi4. 


1857. 


1830. 


1802. 


Bedford 


£ 
14I,J6S 

ioi.eso 

1,688,333 

458.232 
167,843 
86,888 
808,012 
61S.129 
780,968 
463,676 
613.234 
460,338 


£ 

153,043 
427,008 
1,849,508 
471,637 
161,878 
68,786 
783,489 
866,258 
884,453 
488,732 
586,877 
467,764 


£ 

173,035 
486,338 
1,827,862 
622,336 
189,018 
71,288 
772.014 
710.716 
862,339 
668,160 
710,821 
518,880 


£ 
171,916 










Hortj 


190,411 
60,918 


Norfolk 


717.081 








693,415 
621,132 








£6,272,787 


£6,711,621 


£7,603,892 


£7,408,878 





It is clear from these returns that although the condition of the 
agricultural labourers is not, even yet, an enviable one, it has 
been greatly improved by the adoption of free trade. They 
are still badly housed, poorly fed, and are, in every respect, far 
below the mechanic and operative classes. It may be true, as 
stated by Pi-ofessor Fawcett in his Manual of PoUtical Economy, 
that " they are so miserably poor that if they were converted 
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into serfs to-morrow, it would be for the interest of their 
employers to feed them better than they are fed at the present 
time/' It cannot, however, be denied that their condition is 
far superior now to what it was when they enjoyed the pro- 
tecting care of the legislature. 

In every other branch of trade and manufactures the advance 
in wages has been considerable. Very full statistics of the rate 
of wages in Manchester and the neighbouring towns were col- 
lected in 1860 by Mr. David Chad wick, and embodied in a paper 
read before the Statistical Society, from which the following is 
extracted : — 

" The rate of wages paid to the various trades in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood during the twenty years from 1839 to 
1859, shows that in the cotton trade the advance of wages has 
averaged from 10 to 25 per cent. In the silk trade an 
advance of wages has taken place in all the branches equal to 
more than 10 per cent. — these advances having, in all cases, 
been conceded by the masters without any strike amongst their 
workpeople. In calico-printing, dyeing, and bleaching, and in 
silk and fiistian dyeing, a decline in wages has occurred in those 
branches which no longer require any special or peculiar skill ; 
and also in the higher class of skilled workmen, such as machine 
printers ; but the wages of this class now range from 25s. to 50s. 
per week, the average rate being 38s. In the building trades the 
increase in the rate of wages has averaged from 11 to 32 percent. 
In the mechanical trades there has been a general advance in nearly 
all branches ; in some instances this advance is equal to 45 per 
cent. A reduction has occurred in the high wages formerly paid 
to brass moulders (now 30s.), and to engravers U) calico printers, 
though the wages of the latter now range from 25s. to 48s. 
per week. In the miscellaneous trades, including upwards of 
eighty classes of workmen, the rate of wages has generally been 
maintained, and, in some cases, has been considerably advanced. 
Where reductions have occurred, they will found to arise mainly 
from the following causes : — 1. Where the demand for the article 
has declined, as in beaver hat making, block cutters and printers 
in calico printing, &c. ; and 2, Improvements in machinery, such 
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as the Substitution of power for hand-loom weaving, and the 
substitution of machine printing of calico and of paper-hangings 
for hand printing, &c/' 

WEEKLY WAGES PAID IN MANCHESTER AND THE NEIGHBOURINa TOWNS. 



Nature of Emplothent. 



Votton Manufactv/re — 

Steam-engine tenters «.. 

Warehousemen 

Scutchers ^girls & women) .. 
Strippers (ooys & young men) 

Overlookers (cardmg) , 

Bobbin and fly tenters (girls ) 

and women) J 

Minders of self-acting mules ) 

(25'sto40's) f 

Piecers (women & yoimg men) 

Doublers (women) 

Power-loom weavers (prin- ) 

cij^aUy women) 40-inch > 

smrtings, 2 looms ) 

Ditto, 4 looms 



Bilk Mamifactv/re-^ ' 

Mill men and throwsters. ..... 

Overlookers 

Stoinners (young men & boy's) 
Weavers....; 



Mechmical Trades — 

Pattern-makers and fitters 
Smiths and millwrights ... 

Painters 

Erectors 



» 
»> 



Miscellcmeous — 

Bricklayers, summer 

winter 

labourers, summer 
„ „ winter 

Stonemasons, summer 

„ winter 

Brickmoulders, summer 

winter 



V 



1839. 



8. d. 

24 
18 

7 

11 

25 

7 6 

18 

8 
7 

9 

17 



14 

19 

7 6 

18 



30 

30 

24 

32 



27 

27 

18 

18 

26 

24 

42 

18 



1849. 



8. d. 

28 

20 

7 6 
12 
28 

8 6 

18 6 

9 
7 6 

9 

16 



14 

19 

7 6 

18 



30 

32 

27 

32 



30 

27 
18 
18 

28 6 
26 
42 
18 



1859. 



8. d. 

30 

22 

8 
14 
28 

9 

I 22 

10 

9 

10 9 

20 



17 

22 

10 

20 



32 

32 
29 

33 



33 

30 

21 

18 

30 

27 

50 

21 



Increase 
in Wages 
over 1839 



25 
22 
14 
27 
12 

20 

22 

25 

28 

19 
18 



21t 
16 
33 
11 




22 
11 
16 

• • • 

15 
12 
19 
16 



Decrease in 

period 

of labour. 



Sours. 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 

9 

9 
9 

9 

9 



6 
6 
6 
6 



The same 



4i 
3 

3 

3 
The same 
Do. 



In every other branch of manufactures the advance in wages 
has been similar to that of the cotton trade. In the linen and 
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woollen manufactures it has averaged from 10 to 25 per cent., 
and in the iron trade has been still larger. Most striking evi- 
dence of these facts is so be found in the " Miscellaneous 
Statistics of the United Kingdom/' annually presented to Par- 
liament. From a return of the rate of wages in a large 
manufactory in the North of England, published by Mr, 
Smiles, it appears that rail-rollers are able to earn a "rate 
of daily pay equal to that of lieutenant-colonels in her Majesty's 
foot guards ; shinglers equal to that of majors of foot ; and 
furnace men equal to that of lieutenants and adjutants. But 
this is not all: the furnace men, rollers, and other workmen 
employed in iron mills, add greatly to their incomes by the 
wages earned by their sons, the underhands being usually boys 
from 14 years of age and upwards, earning 19s. a-week, whilst 
boys from 10 to 14 years old earn from 6s. to 9s. a-week as 
helpers. Thus an average earning of from £200 to £300 a-year 
is, in ordinarily prosperous times, within easy reach of most 
working men with families engaged in the iron manufacture ; 
but a total earning of from £500 to £600 a-year is not uncom- 
mon when the demand for iron rails is unusually brisk." 

It is difficult to ascertain with accuracy the rate of wages at 
different periods throughout the United Kingdom, from the 
absence of trustworthy statistics. Returns have, however, been 
furnished to the Government from Sheffield, Huddersfield, Edin- 
burgh, and Worcester, by the Chamber of Commerce in each 
place, the results of which are appended. In each case, the sum 
named represents the average rate of all classes of workpeople 
employed in the various trades, 

AVERAGE WAGES IN THE FOLLOWING TRADES. 

SHEFFIELD AND NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 

1840. 1860. 

8. d * s d 

Edge tools 2f) 6 30 6 

Files 27 10 32 2 

Horse nails 20 25 

Joiners' tools ...25 to 35 31 8 to 41 8 

Saws 35 37 8 

Sickles and hooks 27 6 37 2 

Table knives 26 6 28 11 
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The foregoing are the rates for best work ; at inferior descriptions 
lower wages are earned. The rate of wages in some branches of 
the Sheffield trade is not stated for 1340, and in a few instances 
there has not been any advance. 

HUDDEBSFIELD ASJ> SKIGHBOURHOOD. — ^WOOLLEST CLOTH MAXUFACTURB 

AKD MIXED FABRICS. 

1839. 1859. 
8. d. 8. d. 

Pattern designers 30 65 

Other hands. Men 22 25 8 

Women 7 6 10 10 

Bojsandgirls 5 7 7 5 

SDH^UBGH Ain> KKIGHBOCRHOOD. 

1840. 1860. 

Bnfldmgtrades 19 10 23 2 

Ditto labourers 12 15 

Brassfounders, &c 20 8 24 9 

Stokers and labourers .. . 13 14 6 

Pamters 19 3 24 

Shoemakers 16 7 18 

Coach-builders 17 10 20 

WOBCESTEB AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1839. 

8. d. 

Coach-makers 27 6 

Labourers 16 

Boot & shoe manufacture 

Men 18 

Women 7 



NEWCA STLE-OX-TTNB. 
1840. 

8. d. 

Chemical works 18 5 

Mechanics 19 10 24 

Labourers 13 

Iron works* (first class) 24 6 

Masons 20 to 22 

Bricklayers 20 to 22 

Joiners 20 to 22 24 

♦ Hours of labour per week in 1840, 61 ; in 1850, 60. 



1859. 


s. 


d. 


30 


3 


16 





24 





10 





1860. 


8. 


d. 


23 


1 


24 





16 





26 





24 





27 






> 
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Concurrent with the advance in wages, there has been a great 
diminution in the hours of labour. In the Manchester district the 
reduction averages nine hours per week ; in the building trades 
the hours of labour have been reduced to nine hours per day. 
Reflections have been frequently cast upon the manufacturers for 
their opposition to the ten hours bill during its passage through 
Parliament. Experience has proved that such reflections are 
unjust. That law was passed at a time when protective duties 
rendered it impossible for the operative classes to earn a living 
by ten hours of daily labour. Their removal, which was carried 
by the manufacturing classes, has enabled their workpeople, by 
means of abundant demand for labour, to reduce the hours, even 
beyond the benevolent intentions of the legislature. Free trade 
has been the surest antidote to excessive toil. 

The mere advance in wages, however, gives a very imperfect 
estimate of the benefits conferred upon our labouring population 
by free trade. The removal of Customs and Excise duties has 
materially reduced the prices of many articles of daily consump- 
tion. From an enquiry made by Mr. David Chadwick into this 
subject, he estimates that the weekly saving of expenditure 
during the three years, 1839, 1849, and 1859, of a family con- 
sisting of a husband, wife, and three children, whose total wages 
he supposes to amount to 30s. a week, in breadstuffs purchased, 
amounts to 2s. 4d. a week, and in coffee, sugar, tea, &c., lo 
2s. lO^d. a-week, or an average annual saving of £13 10s. lOd., 
being equal to a reduction in the cost of provisions alone of 
20 per cent. The further reduction of the tea and sugar duties 
has rendered the saving still greater ; and it may safely be 
estimated that the actual diminution in the cost of necessary 
provisions, consequent upon the abolition and reduction of duties, 
constitutes an advantage to the labouring population of Great 
Britain fully equal in amount to their increased rate of wages. 

The reduction in the price of tea and sugar, consequent upon 
the abolition of protective and the reduction of excessive duties, 
is shown by the following figures. Those for 1841 and 1845 
are taken from a Report on Tea and Sugar issued by the 
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Customs' authorities ; those for 1865 from the Board of Trade 

returns : — 

Tea. 

Average price Average rate Averajge price, 
in bond. of dutv. including duty. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

1841... per lb. 2 U 2 2^ 4 3} 

1845... „ 1 1} 2 2i .3 4 

1865... „ 1 8 6 2 2 

SCQAB. 

;£ 8. d. £ ». i. £ B, d, 

1841... per cwt. 1 ly 8 ... 1 5 2 ... 3 4 10 

1845... „ 1 12 8 ... 14 9 ... 2 7 5 

1865... „ 1 3 8 ... 10 6 ... 1 14 2 

The above are wholesale prices, and show the eflfeot of Customs 
duties ia enhauciag the cost of articles subject to them, as the 
retailers' profit is charged upon the duty as well as upon the 
cost price of the article. The price paid for sugar per cwt. by 
St Thomas's Hospital, as published in the Miscellaneous Sta- 
tistics of the United Kingdom, was 78s. in 1842, 54s. in 1849, 
and 36s. 6d. in 1863. The quality of sugar used being uniform, 
these figures supply a very admirable test of the value of that 
article in each period named. The price paid for rice was 33a. 
per cwt. m 1842, 17s. in 1848, ^nd 14s. 6d. in 1863. The retail 
price of itea, which was stated in 1849 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Charles Wood) to have been 5s. per lb. in 1844, 
and which fell to 4s. 6d. in 1848, and 4s. in 1849, is now re- 
duced, owing to remissions of the duty, to 2s. 6d. per lb. The 
retail price of coffee has also been reduced from Is. 8d. per lb» 
in 1844 to Is. 4d. in 1849, and Is. at the present time. 

The extraordinary development of trade and industry, during 
the last twenty years^ has, moreover, vastly increased the numbers 
of that great and important section of the community, the 
middle classes. It is certain that, at no previous period of our 
history have so many of the working classes been able to 
become employers of labour as during the last twenty years. 
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The rapid increase of all our large towns, the many comfortable 
residences erected every year upon their outskirts, the vastly 
increasing numbers who are able to reside in the country, at 
some distance from the places of their occupation, all testify to 
the growth of a prosperous and thriving community. 

Most striking evidence of increasing trade is to be found 
in the statistics of the number of persons engaged in various 
employments, as shown in the census tables of 1841 and 1861. 
They were as follows : — 

1841. 1861. 

Commerce, trade, manuo 2,812,182 6,452,109 

factures, and mining ... J 

Agriculture 1,261,448 2,010,454 

Professions 195,877 266,563 

Domestic servants 999,048 1,208,648 

The increase in the population during this period has been 
only 25 per cent., while the number of persons engaged in com- 
merce, manufactures, and mining has nearly doubled, and tiie 
number engaged in agriculture is more than 50 per cent, 
greater than in 1841. 

Increased employment has also been attended with diminished 
pauperism. The number of able-bodied paupers in England and 
Wales in 1836 was below 200,000 ; in 1842 it had increased to 
407,570, the population being at that time about 16,000,000. 
In the year 1841 the population had increased to 17,927,609, 
the number of able-bodied paupers was 154,525 ; in 1861, with 
a population of 20,066,224, the number, notwithstanding an 
increase of 13,765 over the previous year, consequent upon the 
deficient harvest of 1860, was reduced to 150,526. The suspen- 
sion of the cotton manufacture and of the American trade 
increased the number in 1862 to 167,646, and in 1863 to 253,499 ; 
in 1864 the number was reduced to 186,750, and in 1865 to 
181,600, the estimated population being 20,772,308. If the 
number of able-bodied paupers receiving relief had kept pace 
with the population, it would have reached nearly 500,000 in 
1865, instead of 181,600, the actual number. In the year 1863, 
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when the cotton famine was at its height, the number receiving 
relief was less by 154,071 than in the year 1842. 

It is satisfactory to know that this increased prosperity has 
been accompanied by a considerable development of provident 
habits among the population. The amount of capital invested 
in savings' banks in 1841 was £24,474,689; in 1864 it was 
£44,411,119. This, however, forms but a very small proportion 
of the investments of the working classes, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, where co-operative societies, land and 
building societies, and benefit societies are the favourite modes 
of investment. At the end of 1863 there were in the cotton 
districts alone 118 co-operative stores, with a paid up capital of 
£270,267, and fifty manufacturing companies, whose nominal 
capital amounted to about £2,000,000, a large proportion of the 
shares in which had been subscribed by working men. In 1861 
the mortgages to building societies in Lancashire amounted to 
about £220,000. The bulk of this sum consists of deposits by 
the lower middle and the upper stratum of the working 
classes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The repeal of the Navigation Laws was as strenuously resisted 
as the abolition of the Com Laws. Free trade in shipping, it 
was confidently asserted, would ruin British shipowners, destroy 
our shipbuiJding trade, and drive British sailors into foreign 
vesaela. None of these anticipations have been realised ; but, on 
the contrary, free trade has largely developed British shipping, 
and improved the character of British sailors. It will be seen 
from the following table that little progress was made between 
1816 and 1840 ; the removal of protective duties, commenced in 
1842, and the repeal of the Navigation laws in 1849, have done 
more to secure prosperity than twenty-five years of protection. 

Total number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging 
to the United Kingdom at the end of each year : — 



Year. 


Sailing Veasels. 


Sie^ Vessels. 


Total. 


1816 
1840 

1860 
1863 
1865 


No. 

34,753 
25,663 
26,329 
26,069 


Toiifl. 

3,326;374 
4,204,360 
4,733,212 
4,936,776 


No. 

1,149 
2,000 
3,238 
2,718 


159,684 
464,327 
594,861 
853,533 


No. 
32,026 
20,685 
25,903 
27,663 
28,637 
38,787 


Tons. 
2,504,290 
2,584,408 
3,465,958 
4,658,687 
5,328,073 
5,760,309 



The total number of seamen employed in British ships, exclusive 
ofriver steamers, in 1849, was 152,611; in 1865 it was 197,643. 
The total tonnage of the vessels which entered and cleared with 
cargoes and ballast in the United Kingdom in 1810 was 
9,439,667 tons, of which 6,490,485 tons were British and 
2,919,18::i tons foreign. In 1865 the tonnage had increased to 
28,897,092 tons, of which 19,358,955 tons were British, and 
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9,538,137 tons foreign. The progress of steam navigation since 
the protective laws were repealed is most remarkable. In 1850 
the tonnage of steam vessels entering and clearing British ports 
was 2,209,847 tons, of which 1,802,955 were British, and 
406,892 foreign. In 1865 it was 9,002,842 tons, of which 
7,865,417 were British, and 1,137,425 foreign. The speed and 
regularity with which these vessels perform their voyages, com- 
pared with saiUng vessels, has added vastly to our carrying 
power. 

The admission of foreign ships to the coasting trade of Great 
Britain was regarded with the greatest apprehension. When 
the Navigation Laws were repealed, the coasting trade was 
specially exempted from the operation of the Act. In 1856 this 
last restriction upon free trade in shipping was abolished ; the 
result is shown in the following statement of the tonnage 
employed in this trade : — 

Years. British. Foreign. TotaL 

1856 15,163,755 ... 63,489 ... 15,217,244 

1860 16,901,188 ... 102,223 ... 17,003,411 

1863 17,465,635 ... 81,897 ... 17,547,532 

1865 18,150,649 ... 71,705 .. 18,228,354 

Free trade in shipping has proved as advantageous to British 
seamen as the same principle, applied to agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, has been to every other branch of industry. 
The freest competition of the whole world has proved that 
they are still able to compete successfully with all their rivals, 
notwithstanding they have been deprived of protective laws, 
previously considered indispensable to the existence of our mer- 
cantile marine. 

The fear of foreign competition was not confined to ship- 
owners and seamen ; the shipbuilders of the United Kingdom 
were equally apprehensive. It was urged again and again that 
it was quite impossible to compete with foreign and colonial 
shipbuilders. The following table, which shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels built and registered in the years 1850, 1860, 
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and 1863, proves the groundless nature of these apprehen- 



sions : — 





1850. 


1860. 


1863. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sailing Yebsels, Timber 
» »♦ Iron ... 
Steam Vessels, Timber. . 
t, „ Iron 


610 
11 
18 
50 


119,111 
14,584 


686 
32 
46 

161 


12,097 

13,584 

2,391 

51,363 


739 

142 

39 

240 


145,962 

107.074 

2,114 

105,837 


Total 


689 


133,695 


915 


79,435 


1,160 


360.987 



From these figures it appears that the number and tonnage of 
sailing vessels of timber alone exceeded in 1863 that of all kinds 
in 1850. The ships enumerated are, it must be remembered^ 
only such as were registered as British ships. Vessels built for 
foreign shipowners and Governments, a most important branch 
of this trade, are not included in these figures. Further evidence 
of prosperity is to be found in the great advance that has taken 
place in the rate of wages, which is shown below : — 

1846. 

Ship carpenters 30s 

Ship joiners 27s 

Ship smiths 24s 

Riggers 27s 



1864. 

42s. 
36s. 
36s. 
36s. 



Indeed the prosperity of British shipping and ship-building dates 
from the repeal of the Navigation Laws. Prior to that period 
no progress had been made since 1816. The number of vessels 
had decreased, the tonnage was stationary, the shipowner was 
always in distress. Deprived of that protection upon which it 
had been taught to rely, the shipping interest has advanced pari 
passu with the rest of the community. 

The ruin of our colonial interests was also confidently pre- 
dicted, if they were exposed to free competition. The statistics 
of the relative importation of foreign and colonial products show 
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how utterly groundless was this apprehension.* The quantity of 
raw sugar entered for home consumption from British possessions 
in 1841 was 4,057,f)17 cwts., in 1865 it was 5,001,115 cwts. ; and 
from foreign countries in 1841, 261 cwts., and in 1865, 4,875,650 
cwts. The increase in the latter is truly remarkable ; it has, how- 
ever, been supplementary, and has not displaced the produce of our 
colonies. The importations of coffee from British possessions were 
respectively 38,305,969 lbs. in 1853, and 97,972,512 lbs. in 1863 ; 
from foreign countries they were 17,328,764 lbs. in 1853, and 
19,381,817 in 1863. The imports of wood and timber from 
British possessions in 1860 (the year when the differential duties 
were repealed) were 1,268,535 loads, in 1863 they were 1,480,574 
loads; and from foreign countries in 1860 they were 1,459,380 
loads, and in 1863, 1,899,162 loads. The maintenance of highly 
protective duties by most of our colonies has no doubt prevented 
the growth of their export trade, and has exercised a prejudicial 
effect upon British exports. Indeed, so far as trade is concerned, 
our colonial dependencies treat Great Britain as a foreign 
country. They are willing to rely upon her for defence, but 
refuse to admit her manufactures even at moderate rates of duty* 
The British manufacturer is treated as an alien and an enemy ; 
protective duties exclude him from their markets. Union with 
the mother country means, in the eye of the colonists, a con- 

• The following table is a continuation of the figures given in the note 
on page 37. 
Eaw Sugar entered for Home Consumption : — 

British Possessions. Foreign Countries, 
cwts. cwts. 

1857 4,505,418 2,616,172 

1858 5,373,129 3,117,127 

1859 5,129,058 3,512,862 

1860 5,010,934 ...... 3,495,948 

1861 5,389,295 3,548,007 

1862 4,652,776 4,458,846 

1863 4,928,412 4,274,111 

1864 4,261,510 4,676,288 

1865 5,001,115 4,875,650 
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nexion the sole advantage of which is on the side of the colony. 
It is time this anomaly should cease, and free trade be established 
throughout the British Empire. Even the United States, pro- 
tectionist as that country is, tolerates no hostile tariff between 
state and state ; intercoui*se is free from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; such should also be the rule throughout the dominions of 
Great Britain. Unless the Empire be a mere alliance of inde- 
pendent states, uniformity of revenue laws, and perfectly free 
intercourse between every portion, wherever situated, should be 
the fundamental principle of its union. 

The development of the principle of Free Trade has vastly 
augmented the manufactures, the commerce, and the resources 
of Great Britain. It has rendered its agriculture prosperous, 
improved the condition of its labouring population, secured 
ample employment at good wages, substituted plenty for starva- 
tion, and largely augmented the rents of its landowners. 

The social and political advantages of this beneficent policy 
are, however, not less important than its financial and commercial 
results. The great act of justice which distinguished the year 
1846 — the repeal of the Corn Laws — preserved this country 
from the revolutionary storm which swept over Europe in 1848. 
The progress of sound fiscal legislation has enabled us to expe- 
rience the temporary destruction of a most important manufac- 
ture without even a symptom of discontent or political disturbance 
— an event previously unexampled in our history. Moreover, 
the policy which has converted a starving and discontented popu- 
lation into one vast hive of industry and contentment has led 
them to cease from violent agitation, and to trust to the force of 
reason only, to enable them to obtain the reforms they desire. 
It has annihilated Chartism, banished all idea of physical force 
as a means of political advancement, and converted sedition into 
loyalty. Its tendency was most truly described in 1860 by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in the following eloquent 
words : — " There were times, now long gone by, when Sovereigns 
made progress through the land, and when, at the proclamation 
of their heralds, they caused to be scattered whole showers of 

N 
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coin among the people who thronged upon their steps. That 
may have been a goodly spectacle ; but it is also a goodly spec- 
tacle, and one adapted to the altered spirit and circumstances of 
our times, when our Sovereign is enabled, through the wisdom of 
her great council, assembled in Parliament around her, again to 
scatter blessings among her subjects by means of wise and 
prudent laws — of laws which do not sap in any respect the 
foundations of duty or of manhood, but which strike away the 
shackles from the arm of industry, which give new incentives and 
new rewards to toil, and which win more and more for the 
Throne and for the institutions of the country the gratitude, the 
confidence, and the love of a united people." 

The policy of free trade has been tested not merely in prosperous 
times, but in seasons of trial and adversity. It has sustained the 
industry of the country in periods of deficient harvest, famine, 
monetary and commercial panic, European war, the annihilation 
of its cotton trade, and the pressure on this country of the 
American civil war. Despite these adverse circumstances, com- 
merce and maniifactures have been developed to an extent pre- 
viously unexampled, because industry, capital, and enterprise 
have been freed from unwise restrictions. This great and 
beneficent result has been secured because the Government has, 
to a considerable extent, ceased to interfere with matters beyond 
its legitimate control, and has adopted a fiscal policy Avhich leaves 
the development of trade and industry to that freedom of enter- 
prise by means of Avhich alone a nation can become prosperous^ 
and the well-being of the entire community be secured. 

It is evident from the foregoing pages that all these advan- 
tages have been obtained by the application to taxation of a 
principle which, despite the facts of the last twenty-five years, 
even yet meets with little favour, namely, the substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation. It was through the instrumentality 
of the Income Tax that Sir Robert Peel eifected his revision of 
the tariif, first in 1842, and again in 1845. It was the same 
potent instrument which enabled Mr. Gladstone in 1853 to 
carry still further the great work commenced by his illustrious 
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master ; and again, in 1860, to supplement previous legislation 
by the great measure of finance which characterised that year, 
and which laid the foundation for the remissions of subsequent 
years. Direct taxation has been the foundation of modern fiscal 
legislation, and the instrument of incalculable good to all classes. 
The Income Tax may be regarded by the unreflecting with 
aversion ; it may be more agreeable to be deceived into the pay- 
ment of taxes, than to meet the open demand of the tax gatherer ; 
yet experience proves that concealment of taxation is no real ad- 
vantage. Unless the facts narrated in this volume are imaginary, 
and our prosperity a delusion, the question naturally arises, 
whether the limits of improvement have been reached, or whether 
it would not, on every consideration, be a wise and statesmanlike 
policy to seek firesh triumphs in a field in which such laurels have 
been won. Shall we dismiss the mighty engine of such undoubted 
advantages from the public service ; or shall we endeavour, by 
its aid, still further to advance the prosperity and happiness 
of the community ? 

It must be acknowledged that all duties upon articles of 
consumption, however small, operate as restraints upon trade, 
and consequently prevent the development of national wealth. 
They are prohibitory in their eifect upon consumption, which they 
confine within certain limits, bevond which the sale of the articles 
taxed is as eifectually prohibited as if the duties were imposed 
for that purpose. This great truth has been recently acknow- 
ledged to its full extent by Mr. Gladstone, in the following 
passage from his address to the Society of Political Economists, 
at Paris. After speaking of the great advantages conferred 
upon France by the commercial treaty with England, he said, 

*' Will you forgive me, gentlemen, and will you acquit me of 
presumption, if, before I close, I lay before you the latest results 
of our experience ? We have advanced far in the process of 
liberating trade. The eiBEbrts and the legislation of a quarter of 
a century have reduced our tariff from twelve hundred articles, 
it may almost literally be said, to seven. Of those seven there 
is one which, light as the duty is, I cannot justify or defend. It 
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is the duty on grain. The others are duties levied only to meet 
the necessities of the State, and they include no protective 
element. Gentlemen, for this comparatively advanced condition 
I do not say that we deserve any credit whatever. We set the 
nations of the world a bad and pestilent example by building up, 
through generations, a protective and prohibitory system in all 
its rigour. We may thus, as teachers, have lost all title to be 
heard. Nevertheless, having mended our ways, we are anxious 
that other countries, too, should profit, if not by our precept, yet 
by our example. For this purpose I boldly refer to matters of 
fact ; and I do not scruple, gentlemen, to assure you, as matter 
of fact established by our experience, that the road of free trade 
is like the road of virtue — the first steps are the most painful, 
the last are the most profitable. If it be good to abolish pro- 
hibitions and to substitute protective duties, if it be good to pass 
from high protective duties to those which are moderate, and 
again from the moderate to the low, yet there is one step yet to 
be taken— it is to abolish such duties altogether ; and, believe 
me, it is the best of all. As long as a duty of this kind remains, 
it is after all a question only whether the chains laid upon human 
industry and skill shall be heavier or lighter ; but there they 
still remain. And do not let us fall into the sophism which 
would persuade us that the extinction of a duty is of necessity a 
loss to the State. The State abolishing duties which fetter 
industry finds its compensation in an increased return which the 
augmented wealth and activity of the country supplies from less 
exceptionable sources." 

It will also be remembered that in one of his replies to Mr. 
Villiers, Sir Robert Peel declared that if the doctrine of free 
trade was good for corn it was good for everything else. Indirect 
taxes, therefore, have been condemned by the two great states- 
men, by whom the principles of Free Trade were applied to 
British Taxation. 

Two principles were laid down by the Import Duties Com- 
mittee of 1840; first, that all unproductive duties should be 
abolished ; secondly, that all necessaries of life should be ad- 
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mitted free of duty. Neither of these recommendations has, as 
yet, been carried out to its full extent. The great staple article 
of food, corn, is still taxed; many unproductive duties still 
encumber the tariif. A reference to the analysis of the revenue 
at the end of this volume will show, that in the year ending 
31st March, 1866,— 

Com, Meal, Flour, and the fourteen other articles 
assimilated thereto, produced ... ... ... ;£754,344 

Currants, Raisins, Figs, Plums and Prunes ... 403,013 

Gold and Silver Plate ... ... ... ... 102,224 

Playing Cards ... ... ... ... 10,599 

;ei,270,180 

None of these duties can be defended upon the acknowledged 
principles which now govern taxation. Those on corn and 
fpuit are not only comparatively improductive, but are levied 
upon necessaries of existence, and are extremely vexatious to 
trade. The. duties on plate and on playing cards produce an 
amount so small as to render them imworthy of collection. All 
these duties might be entirely swept away, by the application 
of surplus revenue, with great public advantage. 

The duty on sugar, producing £5,386,572, is not only a tax 
upon a necessary of life, described by Mr. Gladstone as second 
only to corn in importance, but it involves the maintenance of 
nine small duties, producing from one penny to £2,000 each. 
The removal of this tax would add largely to the comforts of 
the people. Moreover, there are other considerations of great 
importance aifecting this duty. Grocers complain that the 
present scale of duties excludes the best sugars from the markets, 
and is a premium upon slovenly and imperfect manufacture; 
refiners oppose a uniform duty, because, as they allege, it would 
destroy their trade, by placing them at a disadvantage compared 
with the foreigner. Is not the true solution of this difficulty the 
admission of sugar of all classes duty free ? Trade loves free- 
dom ; wherever restrictions are removed, there it settles and 
becomes most flourishing. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the free admission of sugars would make England the sugar 
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market of the world. Similar results would follow the repeal of 
the duties on tea, coffee, chicory, and cocoa, which yield 
£3,197,591. By means of the bonding system, comparative 
freedom has been bestowed upon the export trade in these 
articles. The remaining restrictions are, however, a serious 
drawback to the merchant. His home trade is lessened by the 
limitations upon his sales caused by the duty ; and he is hindered 
in his foreign trade by the necessity of complying with the re- 
quirements of the Custom House. Chambers of Commerce 
complain that the small charges, introduced by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1860, operate disadvantageously upon commercial trans- 
actions ; but there can be no doubt that bonding regulations 
present still greater obstacles. On every consideration, whether 
regarded as a means of encouraging the consumption of harmless 
instead of dangerous beverages, or of extending our trade with 
India, China, and our West Indian colonies, the repeal of the 
duties on tea, coffee, sugar, and all kindred articles, is a measure 
which would be fraught with advantage. 

Two other sources of revenue are equally objectionable, the 
taxes on locomotion, which yield £1,649,069, and the duty on 
fh'e and marine insurances, producing £1,714,670. Facility of 
transit is peculiarly necessary to a commercial people ; and there 
can be no valid reason assigned for any one of these taxes, 
whether levied upon railways, stage carriages, or private means 
of conveyance. Moreover, their operation is partial as regards 
the incidence of the taxes themselves. Railway companies 
which, at great expense, make their own roads, are subject to 
the tax, while steam boats, for which a highway is provided free 
of cost, are exempt. If locomotion be a fit subject for taxation, 
all locomotion ought to be taxed ; pedestrians as well as those 
who ride ; steam vessels as well as railways and hackney car- 
riages. They operate also as restraints upon employment ; for 
the man who uses any means of artificial locomotion must avail 
himself largely of the services of others, and every hindrance 
to locomotion diminishes employment. 
There is, however, no tax which can exceed in impolicy and 
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injustice that levied on insurance. It is not only partial in its 
incidence, but exhibits that partiality in the worst possible 
form. The careless and improvident escape ; the prudent alone 
are taxed. The owner of large property, Avho is able to act as 
his own insurer, pays no tax j the prudent man of limited means 
cannot by any possibility evade the duty, excepting at the risk 
of absolute ruin. In the case of alcoholic beverages, taxes 
are imposed to check vice ; in that of fire insurance, seemingly 
to restrain virtue. Folly and prudence are alike made to 
contribute to the necessities of the State ! 

The several duties on licenses, other than those for the sale of 
wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco, produce £489,077. ^hese are 
also partial in their incidence, the great majority of traders 
being entirely free from any license duty. No valid reason can 
be assigned why auctioneers, appraisers, house agents, makers of 
soap and paper, to say nothing of attorneys and bankers, should 
be subject to a tax from which other traders are exempt. If 
licenses are unobjectionable, they ought to be extended to all 
trades ; if they are indefensible, they ought to be abolished. 
The same argument applies to the duty on male servants,*; 
especially waiters at hotels. K service is a proper subject for 
taxation, why should it be confined to one sex ; if hotel 
keepers pay a tax for each waiter they employ, why should 
shopkeepers escape payment for each assistant ? 

It is not necessary to enter upon the abstract question of 
direct versus indirect taxation, in order to arrive at the conclusion 
that further remissions of indirect taxation may be effected 
with advantage. Past experience abundantly demonstrates 
the fact, that commercial progress, national prosperity, and the 
well-being of all classes are intimately associated with the 
removal of restrictions upon trade. It has been shewn in the 
preceding pages, upon unquestionable evidence, that the policy 
of Free Trade, which it was confidently predicted would ruin 
agriculture, annihilate rent, destroy manufactures, pauperise 
labour, and render impossible the collection of the national 
revenue, has rendered agriculture prosperous, largely augmented 
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rent, vastly extended manufactures and employment, increased 
the wages of labour ; and while securing the collection of an 
increased revenue, has, by improving the value of property, 
lessened the burden of taxation. It has also been shown that 
each successive development of this beneficent legislation has 
extended these results; that the greatest benefit has been 
secured in those cases in which duties have been entirely 
repealed; and that the potent instrument, by means of 
which these advantages have been attained, is direct taxation. 
The obvious question arising firom these facts is, whether an 
extension of this beneficent principle, by the further substitution 
of direcf*for indirect taxation, is not eminently desirable, in 
order to develop to its utmost possible limits the prosperity of the 
entire community. That such would be the result of the exten- 
sion of free trade legislation is certain, and it is, therefore, to be 
hoped that, rising above the exigencies of mere party 
warfare, some wise statesman will be found to propose, and a 
Parliament to adopt, a patriotic, bold, and comprehensive 
policy, based upon the experience of previous fiscal changes, 
.which shall carry forward the great work of fiscal legislation 
towards its final consummation, the complete enfi'anchisement 
of trade, industry, and employment fi'om restrictive exactions 
and unwise and prejudicial imposts. 
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BRITISH TAXATION IN 1865-6. 

An Analysis of a Return presented to Parliament, showing the amount yielded by 
each tax or impost levied in the year ending the 31st of March, 1866 : — 



Tobacco. 

■ Ciutoms. Excise. Stamps. 

Duties on Tobacco and £ £ £ 

Snuff 6,332,300 ... ... 

Manufacturers* & Dealers' 
Licenses ... 77,958 



Taxes. 



Total. 

£ 



6,410,258 



Spirits and Abticles containino Spirit, and Licenses to sell the same. 



... . I 



Spirits 

Chloroform 

Collodion ... 

Ether 

Vamisl] 

Licenses to Distillers, Rec- 
tifiers, Spirit Dealers, & 
Retailers 

Makers and Re^tailers of 
Methylated Spirits ... 

Licenfies to Passage Vessels 



Customs. 


Excise. 


Stamps. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


3,507,105 


11,018,841 




. »• 


14,525,946 


.. ... ... ^M 


1 1 • 




... 


... 


.. ... ... <«o 


• • • 




... 


... 


.. ... ... ox 


• • • 




... 


... 


ing alcohol 301 


• • • 




... 


... 



• *• 



643,049 

464 
350 



3,507,534 11,662,704 



15,170,238 
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WiNB AND Wine Licenses. 

Castomi. EzciM. Stampi. Tuei. Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

y)/ mo ,,. «,. ,,, ••• •••! yisJiff La 4 ••• ••• t«« ••• 

Licenses 130,911 ••• ... 1^540,038 

Malt and its Products, and Brewebs', Maltsters' and Beer Rbtailebs* 

Licenses. 

Cottoms. ExdM. SUnpi. Tazei. TotaL 

Malt 1,853 6,801,731 ... ... 6,803,684 

Ijcer • ... .•• •.. <6,<7\)«j •*• ... ... 

Beer re-landed 89 

Vinegar, and Pickles pre- 
served therein 726 

Brewers* and Maltsters* 
Licenses ... 360,104 

Beer Dealers' and Retailers' 
Licenses ... 350,743 

Vinegar Makers ... 330 

Roasters of Malt and Deal- 
ers in Roast Malt 600 



5,542 7,513,597 ... ... 7,519,139 



Total amount of duties on tobacco, spirits, wine, malt, and similar 
articles X30,639,673 

The remaining duties upon articles of general consumption were obtained &om 
the following articles : — 

Sugar, and articles op which Sugar is an ingredient. 

Customs. Excise. Stamps. T«zm. TotaL 

Sugar, Cane Juice, Mo- 
lasses, and Glucose . . . 5,370,962 

Almond Paste 1 

Cherries, dried; 7 

Comfits, dry 9 ... ... ..^ 

Confectionary 1,033 

Ginger, preserved 791 

Marmalade 20 

Plums preserved in sugar 1 

Succades 2,000 

Milk, preserved 13 

Sugar, homemade 275 

Sugar used by Brewers 11,460 



... ..» ... 



... •*. «.. 



« • . 



... 



5,374,837 11,735 ... ... 5,386,572 
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3,117,110 



80,481 
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Tea, Coppbe, Chicoby, ano Cocoa. 

CuBtomi. Excise. Stamps. Taxes. Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

X ctt ••• •«« ..■ •*• ■* <w,OV/<w, X(J4 ••• ••• t.. ••« 

v/OUc6 ••• «•• •*• .a. O/ ^z^ / OO ••• ... ••« «t. 

Chicoiy 119,661 13,924 

OOCOA - ••« «•. •• ... 2U,OU9 «•• .•• ... ... 

Tea and Coffee Dealers' 

liicenses ..• •., ... •»• du,u«>7 ••• ... «.. 



3,197,591 



CoBN Meal and Flour, and Farinaceous Substances assimilated 

THERETO IN RESPECT OP DUTY. 

Excise. Stamps. Taxes. Total. 



• • • a • a 



Customs. 

Com Meal and Flour . . . 748,473 
Arrow Root 
Barley, Pearled 
Biscuit and Bread ... 
Cassava Powder 
Mandioca Flour 

Manna Croup 

Potato Flour 
Powder of all sorts ... 
Eice Dust and Meal 



... . . • 



I • ... 



... ... ... 



Ocl^O ... ..« ... ... .1. 

Semolina 

Starch and Gum of Starch 
X apioca ... ... ... ... 

Vermicelli and Maccaroni 



405 

3 

111 

7 

... 

2 
1,499 



69 

2,841 

41 

368 

381 

144 



754,344 



• • • 



... 



754,344 



Fruit, dried. 

Customs. Excise. 

Currants 268,597 

Figs, Plums, and Prunes 33,600 
Raisins 100,816 



stamps. 



Taxes. 



403,013 



Total. 



403,013 



Total amount of taxes upon sugar, tea, coffee, chicory, cocoa, com, 
dried fruit, and similar articles ;£9,741,520 
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The remainder of the revenue from taxation was derived &om the 
sources : — 



t • • • • 



• • • • • I 



• • • t • • 



1 1 • • • 



•• • • • 



• • • • t 



Refreshment Houses 
Paper Makers ... 
Soap Makers 
Dealers in and Eetailers of 

o VT eets *•• **• ••■ 
Hawkers and Pedlars 
Appraisers & House Agents 
Auctioneers 
Pawnbrokers .. 
Dealers in Game 
Makers of Stills 
Chemists and others using 

Stills 
Attorneys ... 
Bankers 

Conveyancers ... 
Drivers of Metropolitan 

PubHc Carriages ... 

Marriage 

Various Licenses granted 

for less periods than one 

year 
To kill Game 



... ... 



... • » • 



... ... ... .« 



Licenses, various. 

Customs. Excise. 

£ £ 

4,.385 
. . 1,646 
1,234 

11,766 
50,940 

7,502 
49,080 
31,335 

4,224 
9 

387 



Stamps. 
£ 



Taxes. 
£ 



89,673 
36,420 

528 

3,462 
3,900 



»• 



*•* ... ... •*• 



• . • ... 



38,505 

154,081 



•/• 



355,094 133^983 



Railway Duty 

Stage Carriage ditto 
Hackney Carriage ditto 
Post Horses 
Stage Carriages 
Hackney Carriages ., 

Carriages 

Horses and Mules 
Horse Dealers ... 



Customs, 



Locomotion. 

Excise. 
449,314 
129,685 
107,478 
158,349 
10,111 
7,160 



Stamps. Taxes. 



862,097 



ft 



370,409 

401,270 

15,293 



following 



Total. 
£ 



489,0 



ToiaL 



786,972 1,649,069 
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Costoms. 


Excise. 


Stamps. 


Taxes. 


ToifQ. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Gold and Sliver Plate 


... 3,044 


... 


73,364 


... 


• • • 


Dealers in Plate 


• < • ... 


25,816 


... 


. . t 


102,224 



Playing Cards 

Licenses to Makers and 
oexiers ••• *•• ... ... 



547 



9,070 



982 



Legacies and Successions. 

Customs. Excise. Stamps. 



Taxes. 



Probates of Wills, Letters of 
Administration, and Tes- 
tamentary Inventories... 

Legacy & Succession Duty 



1,690,967 
2,612,400 



4,303,367 



10,599 



■ 


Patent Medicines. 










Customs. Excise. 


Stamps. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


Medicine Vendors' Licenses 


6,38(1 


• • » 


*»%, 


• . • 


Stamp Duty 


• 
• • • • • t 


59,893 


»•• 


66,279 


■ 


Miscellaneous. 










Customs. Excise. 


stamps. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


Ilace Hoi'ses 


8,423 


• t • 


• • • 


• • • 


lyOgS ... ••• ... ••• ••• 


... . • • 


• t • 


219,376 


• • • 


Hair Powder 


... ... 


• • • 


1,030 


• • • 


Armorial Bearings 


... ... 


• • • 


62,984 


■ t • 


Amount of surcharges, 










various ... 


42,643 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


Male Servants 


• * • ... 


• • • 


216,768 


• • • 




51,066 


• • • 


500,158 


551,224 



Totel. 



4,303,367 



Customs. 



Insurance. 

Excise. 



Fire Insurances 
Marine ditto 



... ... 



... ... ... 



stamps. 

1,237,512 

477,158 

1,714,670 



Taxes. 



Total. 



1,714,670 



lyo 
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Stamp Duties. 








Ciutoms. 


Excise. 


Stamps. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Deeds and other Instru- 










ments not otherwise 










enumerated 


• • • 


1,655,629 


« • • 


• • ■ 


Bills of Exchange, inland 


• • • 


429,653 


• • • 


• • • 


„ „ foreign 


• t • 


352,672 


• • • 


• • • 


Bankers' Notes and Com- 










positions for Duties on 










Bills and Notes 


• 


132,175 


• • • 


• • ■ 


Receipts, Drafts, and other 










documents •.. 


• • • 


550,533 


• t • 


• • • 


Patents for Inventions 


• ■ « 


114,331 


• t • 


• • • 


Fee Stamps, &c 


• t • 


192,544 


* • • 


• • • 



3,427,537 



3,427,537 



Land Tax. 

Cuftoms. Excise. 



On Lands and Tenements 
On Offices and Pensions... 



stamps. Taxes. ' Total. 

1,127,161 
472 



1,127,633 



Assessed Taxes. 



Cttstoms. 



Excise. 



Inhabited Houses 
Income Tax 



Stamps. 



a • • • • • 



••• ••• ••• 



Taxes. 
953,001 
6,475,677 



Tjtal. 



7,428,678 7,428,678 



Two Customs Duties, those on wood and timber, and on pepper, included in 
this Return, have since been repealed ; and are therefore omitted from the above 
statement. The total revenue from taxation, excluding these articles and the 
Post Office, was ;£61,376,885, of which sum ;C30,639,673, or nearly one-half, was 
raised by duties upon tobacco and alcoholic beverages. The figures will be found 
to vary slightly from the published return, as the author has omitted the odd 
shillings and pence. The result is, however, substantially the same as if they had 
been included. 
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Addington, Mr., condemns the com 
laws, 26. 

Advertisement Duty repealed, 57. 

Agriculture : Duty on seeds, &c., 
reduced, 29. Increased assess- 
ment to income tax, 152. In- 
creased rent of land, 152 to 158. 
Average prices of wheat, 1830 to 
1864, 158. Increased prices of 
beef and mutton, 158. Prices of 
beef, mutton, butter, pork, milk, 
and bread in 1851 and 1867, 159. 
Prices of imported butter, cheese, 
and eggs, 1845 and 1865, 159. 
Land enclosed since 1845, 159. 
Importation of manure, oil cake, 
and seed since 1848, 159, 160. 
Condition in 1850 and 1866 
contrasted, 161-2. Number of 
persons employed in 1841 and 
1861, 171. 

Agricultural Distress, Mr. Dis- 
raeli's motion on, 1851, 45, 48. 

Agricultural Labourer, increased 
wa^es of, 163, 164. Deposits in 
savmgs' banks, 164. Condition, 
as described by Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., 164. 

Baring, Mr. Thomas, opposes budget 
of 1860, 91. 

Bazlet, Mr., M.P., on the cotton 
manufacture, 111. 

Bright, Mr. John, M.P., on the 
privileges of the Commons, 94. 

Brougham, Lord, on the navigation 
laws, 44 ; on unproductive duties, 
83. 

Budget of 1840, 8; of 1841, 9. 
Defeat of ministry on budget of 
1841, 9. Sir Robert PeePs first 
budget in 1842, 13. Results of 
budget of 1842, 16. Effects of 
financial measures of 1842-3-4 on 



revenue, 18. Budget of 1845-6, 
20. Effects of budget of 1845-6, 
22. Sir Robert Peers last Protec- 
tionist budget, 23. Budget of 
1846, 29. Financial statement, 

1846, 34. Financial measures of 

1847, 38. Budget of 1848, 41 ; of 
1849, 42 ; of 1850, 45; of 1851, 
45, 46. Mr. Disraeli's financial 
statement, 48, 49. Budget of 
1852, 51, 52. Defeat of the 
government on Mr. Disraeli's 
budget, 53. Mr. Gladstone's 
budget of 1853; 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60. Opposition to it, 60. Re- 
sults of budget of 1853, 61. 
Budget of 1854, 62. Supple- 
mentary budget of 1854, 63. 
Budget of 1853 condemned by 
Mr. Disraeli, 63. Mr. Gladstone's 
defence, 64. Sir Stafford North- 
cote's vindication of, 64 ; budget of 
1855, 64, 65 ; 1856, 65, 66 ; of 
1857, 71, 72, 73 ; of 1858, 75, 76 ; 
of 1859, 76, 77, 78 ; of 1860, 86 to 
95 ; of 1861, 98 to 102 ; of 1862, 
102 ; of 1863, 103 ; of 1864, 105 ; 
of 1865, 107. Summary, 1860 to 
1865, 109. The financial policy 
of 1860 and its difficulties, 110. 

Building Societies in Lancashire, 

172. 
Cayley, Mr., M.P., on the malt tax, 

63. 
Chadwick, Mr. David, on the cotton 

manufacture, 111 ; on wages in 

Manchester, 165, 166 ; on weekly 

saving of expenditure in 1839, 

1849, and 1859, 169. 
CoBDEN, R., M.P., on the land tax, 

4. Eulogy by Mr. Gladstone, 107, 

108. 
Coffee, duty on foreign reduced, 
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18. Imports of, 19. Duties 
equalised, 46. Effects of reduced 
duties, 48. Effect of increased 
duties on consumption in 1852-3-4, 
66. War duty repealed, 71. Duty 
on chicory and coffee equalised, 
and effect thereof, 122. Retail 
price of 1844, 1849, and 1866, 170. 

Colonies : Exports to foreign coun- 
tries and British possessions, 1859, 
1864, 129. Effect of free trade 
upon colonial imports, 175. Effect 
of colonial protective system upon 
British exports, 176. 

Co-operative Societies in the cot- 
ton districts, 172. 

CoBN Laws ; Fixed duty proposed 
in 1841, 9. (General election of 
1841, 10.) Modified in 1842, 13. 
Price of wheat in 1843, 17. Com 
from Canada admitted at a shil- 
ling duty, 17. Distress in 1845, 
24. Ministerial crisis of 1845, 
24. Avowed object of, 26. Op- 
position to in 1816, 26. Con- 
demned by Mr. Addington, 26. 
Effects upon policy of the United 
States, 26. Mr. Villiers' motions, 
27. Formation of the League, 27. 
Change of opinion in Sir Robert 
Peel, 28. Meetiag of Parliament 
in 1846, 28. Measure for repeal 
in 1846, 30. Proposals to com- 
pensate the landed interest, 30. 
Opposition to repeal, 31. Lord 
Palmerston's prophecy in 1842, 31. 
Division in the Commons, 31 . Mr. 
Villiers' amendment for imme- 
diate repeal, 32. Opposition to 
repeal in the House of Lords, 32. 
Predictions uttered respecting con- 
sequences of repeal, 33. Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Lord Stanley on repeal, 
34. Fall of the Peel Ministry, 35. 
Dissolution of the League, 35. 
Suspended in 1847, 38. Derby 
Ministry, 47. Resolution of thanks- 
giving by the National Protection 
Society, 47. Re-organization of 
the League, 47. Conservative 
policy after repeal of, 47. Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli on repeal 



of, 48. Lord Derby's appeal to 
the country, 49, 50. Mr. V illiers' 
resolutions in the House of Com- 
mons, 51. Mr. Disraeli's and Lord 
Palmerston's amendments, 51. 
Final defeat of the Protectionists, 
51. Shilling duty changed to 3d. 
per cwt., 105. Shilling duty con- 
demned by Mr. Gladstone, 105. 

Corn, Importations of, 1857 to 
1864, 110. 

Cotton Manufacture, Mr. David 
Chadwick on the progress of, 
111. Consumption of cotton in 
1840, 1866, 1860, 111. Mr. Baz- 
ley, M.P., on importance of, 111. 
Capital employed in, 112. Exports 
of cotton goods and yams com- 
pared with other articles, 112. 
Imports of, 1860 to 1864, 1 13. 
Effects of cotton famine on work- 
ing classes and shopkeepers, 113 ; 
ditto upon excise, 115, 110. 
Quantity and value of cotton im- 
ported 1861-63, 119. Total value 
of exports 1859 to 1864, 128 ; 
ditto, exclusive of the United 
States, 129. 

Currants : Duty reduced, 18. 

Customs : Origin of, 2. Abolished 
as imconstitutional, 2. Sir John 
Sinclair on the origin of, 2. Re- 
venue from 1660-1831, 4. Ac- 
coimts opened between 1660 and 
1 784, 5. Example of inward paid 
duty 1784, 5. Consolidated by 
Pitt in 1787, 6. Report of com- 
mittee on, in 1797, 6. Acts passed 
in reign of George 3rd, 6, Mr. 
Jickling's digest, 6. Mr. James 
Deacon Hume^s consolidation, 7. 
Committee on import duties 1840, 
7. Number of articles taxed and 
revenue in 1840, 7. Report of 
import duties committee, 8. In- 
crease of 5 per cent, in 1840, 9. 
Effect of heavy and protective 
duties on trade, 10. Tariff of 1842, 
13, 14, 15 ; its chief merit", 16. 
Duties repealed in 1842 and result 
on revenue, 17. Increase of re- 
venue in 1843, 17, Duties reduced 
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andTepealed in 1844, 18. Tariff 
reform of 1845, 20 ; Condenmed 
by Viscount Sandon, 23. Duties 
reduced and repealed in 1846, 29. 
Number of duties reduced and 
repealed 1842-3-4-5, 34. Protec- 
tion on sugar abolished, 36. Re- 
turns of consumption of sugar, 37. 
Duties reduced and repealed in 
1846, 36. Coffee duties equalised, 
46. Timber duties reduced one- 
half, 46. Effects of reduced duties, 
48. Increased revenue from, 49. 
Mr. Gladstone's tariff reform of 
1853, 57, 58, 59. List of duties 
repealed and reduced, 58, 59. Ef- 
fect of increased duties, 65, 66, 67, 
68. Repeal of duties advocated by 
Mr. Gladstone, 73. War duties 
on tea and sugar renewed in 1857, 
71, 74. Mr. Gladstone on taxes 
on tropical articles and trade, 77. 
Effects of increased and reduced 
duties, 79. Unproductive duties 
in 1859, 83. Effect of remissions 
on revenue and trade, 88. Duties 
repealed and reduced in 1860, 89. 
Small charges imposed in 1860, 
89. Revision of tariff in 1860, 90. 
Effect of duties on consumption 
as illustrated by the tariff of 1860, 
95. Tariff reforms usually made 
under adverse circumstances, 96, 
97. Mr. Gladstone advocates 
further remissions, 108. Amount 
of duties remitted 1860-63 and 
results, 115. Effect of increased 
duties on staves, firewood, chicory, 
and rum, 122. Effect of reduced 
tea duties on consumption and 
importation, 123. Increased ex- 
port of tea consequent on reduc- 
tion of duty, 123. Reduction of 
sugar duties, in 1864, 124. Paper 
duty and French export duty on 
rags, 124, 125, 126. Increased 
importation of paper, rags, and 
raw material, 126. Reduced duties 
and exports, 127. And excise, 
remissions of and results upon 
revenue 1842 to 1865, 146, 147. 
Effect of increased duties in 1854-5, 



146. Effect of remissions of cus- 
toms and excise upon imports and 
exports 1841 to 1865, 149, 150, 
151. Saving in provisions through 
reduced duties, 169. Reduced 
prices of tea, sugar, rice, and 
coffee, consequent on reductions 
of duty, 170. All duties prohibi- 
tory, 179. Principles laid down 
by Mr. Gladstone, 179, 180 ; and 
by Import Duties' Committee of 
1840, 180, 181. Suggestions for 
future legislation, 181, 182, 183, 
184. 

Derby, Earl of, on repeal of the 
Corn-laws, 34. Forms a Protec- 
tionist Ministry, 47. Declaration 
in favour of protection, 48. 

Disraeli, Mr., prediction as to 
effects of Corn-law repeal, 34. On 
the navigation laws, 44. Motions 
on protection and agricultural 
distress, 48. Declares in favour 
of the house-tax, 48. First finan- 
cial statement, 48. Objects to 
the words " wise, just, and benefi- 
cial," as applied to repeal of the 
Corn-laws, 51. Declaration as to 
free trade and high taxes, 52. On 
reduction in the tea duties, 52. 
Approves Mr. Gladstone's policy, 
60, 61. Denounces the budget of 
1853, 63. On the tea duties, 71. 
Disclaims desire to diminish direct 
taxation, 78. Opposes French 
treaty, 91, 92. Description of 
budget of 1 860 by, 92. Condemns 
repeal of paper duty, 102. Eulo- 
gises French treaty, 102. 

Distress (General) m 1841, 11. In 
1845, 22, 24. In 1846-7, 37, 38. 
Caused by the Russian war, 68. 
Caused by panic of 1857, 74. 
Tariff reforms, accompanied by 
adverse circumstances, 96, 97. 
Consumption of malt and spirits 
during, 103. 

DucANE, Mr. C. : Amendment 
against the income-tax, 91. 

EwART, W., motion in favour of 
direct taxation, 42. 

Excise : First imposed in 1643, 3. 

o 
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Blackstone on, 3. Perpetuated 
in 1660, 3. Revenue from 1660- 
1831, 4. Increase of 5 per cent, 
in 1840, 9. Loss in 1842, 17. 
Increase from in 1843, 17. Con- 
demimtion of by Sir Robt Peel, 
21. Auction duty repealed, 21. 
Qlosd duty repealed, 21. Con- 
demneil by Viscount Sandon, 23. 
Duty on bricks reiKialed, 46. In- 
creased revenue from, 49. Soap 
duty repealed, 67. Spirit and 
malt duties increased in 1864, 63. 
Effect of increiised duties, 65, 66, 
67, 68. Effects of increased and 
reduced duties, 78, 79, 80. Effect 
of remissions on revenue and 
trade, 88. Minor adjustments in 
1861,98. Mr. Gladstone on repeal 
of duties, 100. Decrease caused 
by bad harvests, &c., 103. Effect 
01 cotton famine upon, 115, 116. 
Duties imposed and repealed 
1860-1863 and results, 116. Spi- 
rit duties and consumption of 
spirits, 116-118. Remissions of 
customs and excise, and results 
upon revenue, 1842 to 1865, 146, 
147. Effects of increased duties 
in 1854-5, 146. Effect of remis- 
sions of customs and excise upon 
imports and exports, 149, 150, 
151. AU duties prohibitory, 179. 

Expenditure : Increase caused by 
the Russian war, 62. Increase 
continued after termination of the 
war, 71. Average 1842 to 1865, 110. 

Exports : Value of British produce 
and manufactures exported 1810 
to 1840, 10. Duties on repealed, 
20. Value of British produce and 
manufactures in 1844-5, 23. Dimi- 
nution in 1848, 45. Value of Bri- 
tish produce and manufactures, 
1845-1852, 49. Increase in Bri- 
tish produce and manufactures in 
1853, 61. Value of British pro- 
duce and maniifactuies, 1852- 
1856, 67, 68. Increase in II 
70. Yearly value of, 1854-11 
Effect of panic of 1867 
Fluctuations in 1853-11 



Of cotton and other principal 
articles, 1860-1862, 112. To the 
United Statea^ 1859-1864, 114 
Total value of, to all countries, 
1864, 1859-1864, 114. Total, in- 
cluding and excluding cotton, 
1869-1863, 119. Of Bntish and 
Irish produce and manu&ctures to 
foreign countries and British pos- 
8e3sions, excluding United States, 
120, 127. Increased export of tea, 
123. Table showing value of prin- 
cipal exports of British produce 
and manufactures, 1859-1864, 128. 
Ditto, exclusive of the United 
States, 1869-1863, 129. To foreign 
countries and British possessions 
compared, 129. Of British pro- 
duce and manufactures to France, 
1836-1864, 131. To France, du- 
ring three years preceding and 
following the treaty, 132. l)itto, 
1864, 1865, 132. To France, for 
1867-8-9, and 1861-2-3, of articles 
in which greatest increase has 
taken place, 133, 134. Increase in 
cottons, linens, and woollens to 
France, 136. Of principal articles 
of British produce ana manufEu:- 
- ture to France, three vears pre- 
ceding and following the treaty, 
134, 135. To France and the 
United States, 1861-1863, 135. 
Total increase to France, excluding 
com and spirits, 136. To Fiance, 
1857-1864, 136. Of British thrown 
silk, 1860-1864, 141. Of silk, 
twist, and yam, 1860-1864, 141. 
Of coal, 1857-1869, and 1860-1862, 
142. To Belgium^ 1861-1864^ 142. 
Effect of repealixig OQstoimB and 
excise upooi X48h 
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importations, 1855-59, and 1860- 
64, 120. Increased importation, 
1840-1865, 150, 151. 

Foreign Trade, fluctuations of, 
1853-1859, 80. Total, including 
and excluding cotton, 1859-1863, 
119. 

Free Trade, the ancient policy of 
England, 2. Unfulfilled prophe- 
cies respecting, 144. Effect upon 
wages, 163 to 168. Reduced hours 
of labour, 169. Saving in house- 
hold expenditure caused by, 169. 
Effect in mcreasing employment, 
as shown by census returns, 171. 
Effect in decreasing pauperism, 
171. Increase in provident habits 
a consequence of, 172. Effect upon 
colonial imports, 175, 176. Social 
and political effects of, 177. 

French Treaty, 84, 85, 86. Op- 
posed by the silk manufacturers 
and the Protectionists, 90, 91. 
Eulogised by Mr. Disraeli in 1862, 
102. Effect upon trade with 
France, 132 to 139. Effect upon 
silk manufactures, 138 to 141. In- 
fluence upon other countries, 142, 
143. (See also Exports and Im- 
ports.) 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., on 
the Income-tax, 55, 56. Condemns 
re-imposition of excise duties, and 
increase of tea duty, 63. Vin- 
dicates his budget of 1853, 64. 
Condemns Sir Geo. C. Lewis's 
proposed tea duty in 1857, 72. 
Reply to Sir Geo. C. Lewis on in- 
direct taxation, 73. On indirect 
taxes and trade, 77. On direct 
and indirect taxation, 77, 98, 99. 
Reasons for renewal of income-tax 
in 1860, 86. States high taxation as 
a reason for commercial reforms, 
87, 88. On the effect of remissions 
of indirect taxation, 88. On the 
privileges of the Commons, 93. 
On customs' duties and consump- 
tion, 95, 96. On repeal of Ex- 
cise duties, 100. On income-tax 
and tea and sugar duties, 104. 
Condemns duty on com, 105. 



Urges budget of 1864 as a pledge 
of further remissions, 105, 106. 
Taxation and consumers, 106. 
Calls repeal of the malt tax the 
death-warrant of indirect taxation, 
107. Eulogises Richard Cobden, 
107, 108. Advocates further re- 
missions of indirect taxation, 108. 
On the benefits of free-trade legis- 
lation, 177, 178. On the aboUtion 
of customs' duties, 179, 180. 

Glass, duties on flint and bottle 
equalised, 18. Excise on, repealed, 
21. 

GouLBURN, Mr., on indirect taxation, 
32. On free-trade legislation, 34. 

HoRSMAN, Rt. Hon. E., on the bud- 
get of 1860, 93. 

House op Commons : Privileges in 
matters of taxation, 93, 94. Vin- 
dication of, by Mr. Gladstone, 101. 

House Tax enacted, 46. Mr. Dis- 
raeli on, 48. Proposed extension 
of, by Mr. Disraeli, 52. 

Hume, James Deacon, consolida- 
tion of customs by, 7. Evidence 
before import duties committee, 7. 

Hume, Joseph, M.P. : Services in 
connection with import duties 
committee, 8. Motion by, in fa- 
vour of fixed duty on com in 1834, 
27. On land and the income-tax 
in 1815 and 1848, 54. Advocates 
direct taxation, 54, 60. 

HusKissoN, Mr., condenms the com 

laws, 27. 
MPORTS, value in 1841-1844, 19. 

I Increased amount of, 19. Decrease 
in 1845, 22. Table of seven prin- 
cipal articles on which duties were 
repealed, 22. Increased in con- 
sequence of the tariff revision of 

1853, 61. Yearly value of, 1854- 
1859, 70. Of com, 1857-1864, 110. 
Of cotton, 1860-1864, 113. From 
the United States, 1859-1864, 114. 
Total value of, from all countries, 

1854, 1859 to 1864, 114. Of cot- 
ton, quantity and value, 1861-63, 
119. Totai^ including and ex- 
cluding cotton, 1859-1863, 119. 
Of livmg animals, and other ar- 
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ticlea of food, 1856-1864, 120. In- 
crease of wine, 120, 121. Wood 
and timber, 122. Effect of in- 
creased duties in case of staves, 
firewood, chicory, and rum, 122, 
123. Effect of reduced duties on 
import and consumption of tea and 
sugar, 123, 124. Imports of paper, 
rags, and other raw material, 1859- 
1864, 126. Increased import of 
brandy, 126. From France, 1840, 
1844, 1854, 1869, 132. From 
France, during three years pre- 
ceding and foDowing the treaty, 
132 ; ditto, 1864, 1865, 132 ; ditto, 
1857-1864, 136. Of French silk, 
as affected hy protective duties, 
137, 138. From France, three 
years preceding and following the 
treaty, 138, 139. Of ribbons, 
1860-1864, 140. Of broad silks, 
1860-1864, 141. From Belgium, 
1861, 1864, 142. Effect of repeal- 
ing customs and excise upon, 149, 
150, 151. 

Import Duties : See Customs. 

Income Tax proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842, 13. Violent 
opposition to, in 1842, 14. De- 
scribed by Sir Robert Peel, 14. 
Amount produced by, in 1842, 16. 
Renewal of, in 1845, 20. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote on, 23. Proposal 
to increase in 1848, 41. James 
Wilson, M.P., on, 42. Dissatisfac- 
tion with in 1851, 46. Renewed 
for one year, 46, 49. Mr. Disraeli^s 
proposed alterations in the, 62. 
Proportion borne by land in 1815 
and 1848, 54. Mr. Gladstone on 
incidence and effect of, 55. Re- 
enactment for seven years, and 
extension to Ireland in 1853, 56. 
Sir E. B. Lytton's amendment, 60. 
Doubled in 1854, 63. Increased 
in 1855, 65. ^Reduced to 7d. in the 
£ in 1867, 71 ; renewed in 1858, 
76. Increased in 1859 to meet a 
deficiency, 77. Renewal imperative 
in 1860, 81. Merits, as compared 
with indirect taxes, 81. Renewal 
in 1860, 86, 87, 90. Mr. Du Cane's 



amendment acainst, 91. Reduced 
to 9d., 98. Reduced to 7d., and 
double rate abolished, 103. Con- 
trasted with indirect taxes, 104. 
Reduced to 6d., 105. Reduced to 
4d.5 107. Amount of income as- 
sessed in 1842-3 and 1862-3, and 
rates of increase, 152. Benefits 
derived from, 178, 179. 

Indian Mutiny: Cost of suppres- 
sion defrayed by indirect taxation, 
74. 

Irish Famine, 37. 

JiCKLiNG, J., prepares digest of cus- 
toms, 6. 

Land Tax: Feudal tenures abol- 
ished, 3. Valuation of 1696 ren- 
dered permanent, 4. Mr. Cobden'a 
opinion on this measure, 4. Re- 
venue from, and proportion of 
Land Tax to total revenue, 4. 
Facilities of redemption increased, 
57. 

Lewis, Sir G. C, on indirect taxa- 
tion, 72. 

Macgregor's, James, M.P., evidence 
before import duties committee, 7. 

Macqueen's, Mr. C. E., paper at 
Social Science Meeting at Brad- 
ford, 83. 

Malt Tax : Mr. Disraeli's proposal, 
52. Consumption in 1852-3-4, 61. 
Mr. Cayley on the effects of, 63. 
Increase inmalt tax,'63. Mr. Cayley 
on, 63. Malt credit shortened, 77. 
Decreased consumption caused by 
cotton famine, 103. Discussions 
on, in 1864, 106. Result of repeal, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, 107. 

National Debt: Amount and in- 
terest, 1842 and 1846, 34. Falling 
in of long annuities, 77. 

Navigation Laws, suspended in 
1847, 38. First navigation law, 
42. Evidence before the com- 
mittee of 1846, 43. Effects as 
illustrated by American trade, 43. 
Repeal of the, 44. Mr. Disraeli's 
defence of, 44. Lord Brougham 
on, 44. Returns of shipping 1815- 
1864, 44. Men and boys employed 
in merchant service, 45. Mr. Dis- 
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raeli's proposals as to light dues 
and pilotage, 52. Coasting trade 
thrown open, 63. Number and 
tonnage of vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom 1816, 1840, 1849, 
1860, 1863, 1865, 173. Seamen 
employed 1849 and 1865, 173. 
Tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared 1840, 1865, 173. Progress 
of steam navigation since 1850, 
174. Tonnage of coasting trade 
1856, 1860, 1863, and 1865, 174. 
Vessels buHt and registered 1850, 
1860, 1863, 175. 

Newspapers, repeal of stamp and 
paper duties upon, 124. 

NoRTHCOTE, Sir Staflbrd, on budgets 
of 1842 and 1845, and income tax, 
23. On budget of 1860, 91, 102. 

Palmerston, Viscount, predicts re- 
peal of com laws by the Conserva- 
tive Government, 31. On taxation 
of the working classes, 32. Moves 
amendment on Mr. Villiers' mo- 
tion in 1852, 51. 

Panic of 1847, 40. Of 1857, 74, 75. 

Paper Duty, Mr. Milner Gibson's 
resolution condemning the, carried, 
76. Proceedings in Parliament 
respecting repeal of paper duty in 
1860, 92, 93, 94. Protective duty 
on foreign paper repealed, 94. 
Repeal of, 100, 101, 102. Effect 
of repeal on newspapers, books, 
&c., 124. The export duty on 
rags, 125. Increased importetion 
of paper, rags, and other raw ma- 
terial, 126. 

Pauperism increased by Protection, 
17 ; decreased in consequence of 
free trade, 171. 

Peel, Sir Robert, M.P., on the 
national finances in 1841, 9. His 
budget of 1842, 13. His de- 
scription of the income-tax, 14. 
condemns excise duties, 21. De- 
claration that if free trade is good 
in com it is good for everjrthing 
else, 28. Avows conversion to 
free trade, 28. On indirect tax- 
ation and labouring classes, 32. 
Speech on his final resignation, 35. 



Pitt, William, consolidation of cus- 
toms by, 6. 

Porter, G. R., evidence before im- 
port duties committee, 7. 

Potter, Mr. Edmund, M.P., on the 
cotton manufacture, 112. On the 
cotton fiamine, 113. 

Protective system, its effects upon 
trade, 10. General distress caused 
by, 1 1. Effects of upon pauperism, 
emigration, and crime, 17. Effects 
in preventing importation, 19. 
Ditto, 22. Distress caused by, 24. 
Lord Derby's declaration in favour 
of, 48. Mr. Disraeli's motions in 
favour of, 48. Illustrated by the 
silk manufacture, 137, 138. Mr. 
G. R. Porter on, 141. Effect of 
remissions of customs and excise 
under protection and free trade, 
148. 

RiCARDO, J. L., advocates direct taxa- 
tion^ 60. 

Rice, price paid at St. Thomas's 
Hospital 1842, 1848, and 1863, 170. 

Rent op Land, increased assessment 
to income tax, 152. Rent in 1850- 
51 and in 1867 in Bucks, Oxon, 
Cotwolds, and Vale of Gloucester, 

153. In Devon, Wilts, Hamp- 
shire, Berks, Essex, and Norfolk, 

154. In Thomey, Lincolnshire, 
Notts, Leicestershire, Rutland, 
Warwickshire, Cheshire, 155. In 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 

156. In Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and Huntingdonshire, 

157. Causes of increased rent, 
157, 158. 

Revenue, total annual amount of 
1660-1831, 4. Deficiency in 1840- 
41, 9. Deficiency for six years 
ending 1843, 13. Effect of budget 
of 1842 upon, 16. Improvement 
in 1843, 17. Effect of measures of 
1842-3-4 upon, 18. Effect of bud- 
get of 1845, 22. Effect of free trade 
upon, 34. Condition in 1846, 38. 
In 1847, 41. In 1848, 45. Effect 
of changes made by Parliament of 
1847, 49. Amount in 1853, 55. 
Condition of in 1855, 65. Effect 
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of increased duties on, 66. Effect 
of customs and excise on, 79. 
Effect of remissions of taxation 
on, 115, 145. Table showing effect 
of remissions of customs and excise 
upon, 1842 to 1865, 146, 147. 

KussELL, Lord John, on the corn- 
laws, 24. On the privileges of the 
Commons, 93. 

Russian War, prevention of pro- 
gress in free trade legislation by, 
62. Increased taxation caused by, 
65. Cost of, 68. Pressure of on 
working men, 77. 

Sandon, V iscount, on direct taxation 
and customs and excise duties, 23. 

Savings Banks : Amoimt due to 
depositors in agricultural counties, 
1854, 1857, 1860, and 1862, 164. 
Total amount invested, 1841 and 
1864, 172. 

Silk Manufactures : Duty reduced 
in 1846, 29. Total value of ex- 
ports, 1859 to 1864, 128. Ditto, 
exclusive of the United States, 
129. Effects of protection upon, 
137, 138. Effects of free trade 
upon, 139, 140, 141. Imports and 
exports of, 1860 to 1864, 140, 141. 
Improvement consequent on free 
trade, 141, 142. 

Spirits : Duties on Irish and Scotch 
equalized, 13. Duties on Irish 
and Scotch increased, 57, 63. 
Consumption in 1852-3-4, 61. 
Duties on Irish and Scotch in- 
creased in 1855, 65. Effects on 
consumption, 67. English, Scotch, 
and Irish duties equalized, 76. 
Decreased consumption in conse- 
quence of the cotton famine, 103. 
Rates of duty and consumption in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
116, 117. Effect of high duties 
on consumption, 118. Increased 
duty on rum and its effect, 123. 
Reduced duties on foreign brandy, 
and consumption, 126. 

Stamp Duties, equalization of, 13. 
Reduction in, 57. 

Succession Duty on real property 
imposed, 56, 57. 



Sugar : Proposed reduction of duties 
in 1841, 9. Duty reduced on 
foreign free labour, 18. Reduc- 
tion of duty in 1845, 20. Pro- 
tective duties abolished, 36. Quan- 
tities entered for home consumption 
1841 to 1856, 37. Ditto, 1857 to 
1865, 176. Effects of reduced 
duties, 48. Consumption in 1852- 
3-4, 61. Classification of duties 
re-arranged in 1854, 63. War tax 
on, 65. War duties and consump- 
tion, 67. War duties continued in 
1857, 71. Reduction of duties in 

1864, 105, 1^4 Importation and 
consumption, 1863, 1864, 124. 
Wholesale prices in 1841, 1845, 
and 1865, 170. Prices paid at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 1842, 1849, 
and 1863, 170. Consumption of 
foreign and colonial, 1841 and 

1865, 176. Prejudicial effect of 
sugar duty, 181. 

Taxation : Amount yielded by each 
tax or impost levied in the year 
1865-6, 185 to 190. 

Taxation, Direct : threatenedby the 
Whigs in 1841, 8,9. Advocated in 
parliament in 1845, 23. Viscount 
Sandon on, 23. Mr. Ewart's mo- 
tion in favour of, 42. Sir Benja- 
min Hall upon, 54. Advocated 
by Joseph Hume, 54, 60. Advo- 
cated by Mr. J. L. Ricardo, 60. 
Effects on revenue compared with 
indirect, 65. Mr. Gladstone on, 
compared with indirect, 77. Mr. 
Disraeli disclaims desire to di- 
minish, 78. Effect of, compared 
with indirect, on trade and 
revenue, 78, 79, 80. Mr. Glad- 
stone on controversy between direct 
and indirect, 98, 99. Instrument 
of fiscal changes, 178, 179. See 
also Income Tax. 

Taxation, Indirect : effect upon 
trade and revenues, 78, 79, 80. 
Mr. Gladstone on benefits of 
remissions of, 99. Effect of remis- 
sions of, 115. All duties on articles 
of consumption prohibitory, 179. 
See also Customs and Excise. 
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Taxation, Local, Mr. Disraeli's pro- 
posal to transfer to consolidated 
fund, 52. 

Taxes, miscellaneous, annual amount 
of, 1660-1831, 4. Increase of ten 
per cent, upon assessed taxes, 
9 . Amount imposed and repealed, 
1842 to 1845, 34. Assessed taxes 
revised, 57. Amount remitted in 
1853, 59. Injustice and impolicy 
of taxes on locomotion and insur- 
ance, 182. Taxes on licenses 
partial in their incidence, 183. 

Tea Duties, Mr. Disraeli on, 52. 
Reduction of in 1853, 57, 58. 
Importation and consumption in 
1852-3-4, 61. Effect of on con- 
sumption, 66. Continuance of 
war duties in 1857, 71, 72. Mr. 
Disraeli on, 71. Mr. Gladstone 
on proposed increase, 71, 72. Re- 
duced to a shilling per pound, 103. 
Reduced to 6d. per pound, 107. 
Reductions of 1863 and 1865, and 
their effect upon consumption, 
importation, and exportation, 123, 
124. Average wholesale price, 
including duty, 1841, 1845, and 
1865, 170. Retail price in 1844, 
1848, 1849, and 1866, 170. 

United States, import and export 
trade with, 1859 to 1864, 114. 
Exports to compared with those to 
France, 1861-2-3, 135. 

ViLLiERS, C. p. : Motions on the 



com laws, 27. Amendment on 
government bill for repealing the 
com laws, 32. Proposed resolu- 
tions on com laws in 1852, 51. 

Walpole, Mr., approves budget of 
1860, 91. 

Wages, not regulated by the price 
of food, 28. Of agricultural 
labour, 1850-51 and 1860-61, 163, 
164. In Manchester and neigh- 
bouring towns, 1839, 1849, and 
1859, 165, 166. In the iron trade, 
167. In Sheffield, 1840 and 1860, . 
167, 168. In Huddersfield, 1839 
and 1859, in Edinburgh, Worces- 
ter, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1840 
and 1860, 168. In the shipbuild- 
ing trades, 1846 and 1864, 175. 

Wilson, James, M.P., on fiscal 
policy, I ; on the income tax, 42. 

Window Tax repealed, 46. 

Wine, increased consumption in 
consequence of reduced duties, 
120, 121. 

Wood and Timber: Proposed re- 
duction of duties in 1841, 9. 
Duties reduced one-half, 46. Ef- 
fects of reduced duties, 48, 122. 
Increased duties on staves and 
firewood, and their effect, 122. 
Imports of foreign and colonial, 
1860 and 1863, 176. 

Wool, duty repealed, 18. 

Young, Arthur, on indirect taxation, 
72. 
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